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FOREWORD 


Tne Editor earnestly wishes every reader to take 
up the study of this book at a time when he is free 
from all business and other worries and has no bodily 
trouble, especially indigestion which is the most 
powerful factor in making one’s mind distracted, for 
the time being, preventing him to concentrate his 
attention on any subject. The best time to read 
book of this kind is early in the morning when the 
jrain is quiet after a restful sleep. It will further 
help in the proper understanding of the subject, if, 
in the course of its study, ho will keep his mind open, 
by divesting it of all prejudices and laying aside his 
preconceived notions about any line of thought. 

If the book is perused in such a frame of mind, 
the Editor is sure that every one who reads, will en- 
joy it and derive a great benefit. And, then, if after 
finishing it to the end, he feels disposed to express his 
own views, make suggestions on any point or write 
a cvincism, the favour will be highly appreciated 
and the contribution will be gladly published in the 
subsequent volume, if so desired. 



Editorial 

To Vnfu'tif of thf" Jhioni J^rohhm" 

WliJit we said in the IiitroducLion to 
the first volume, nia3’, with advanlaRfe, be 
repeated here. This book does not aim at 
foundtn.^ a new rclii;ion or creed, nor is it 
intended to divert an^* reader from tlie 
path he is already* pnrsuinpf. Our dictum 
is that ‘‘ Goal is one for all, the paths that 
lead thereto arc nianj\ ” We believe in 
Absolute Truth or Existence ( Panuarihk 
Satia) as in relative Truths {JyavJtan'c 
Saifa) as vtany\ and iu untruth or non-exis- 
tence ( abhai'o) as none. That which is ever 
present is the oiilj^ Absolute Tnttli\ that 
which appears to our senses at one time and 
disappeai's at another, is a relative trutli\ 
and that which never appears or conies into 
cognisance of our senses is the only untruth. 
The example of an untruth is the son of a 
sterile woman or the horn of a man which 
nobod\’ has ever seen nor will ever see; 
that of a relative truth is the phenomenal 
or the dream world; and that of the Absolute 
Truth is the Absolute Truth itself, because 
it is advaita or one without a second. 

The problem, in the first volume, as its 
inanj’ readers must have realised, demon- 
strates that if a dreamer, during the dream, 
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tells his dream creatures the hare fact that 
it is a dream, they will not only disbelieve 
him, but call him a fool, a lunatic or one 
•suffering from hallixci nation. Further, if 
the dreamer says that none of the dream 
creatures exists as a separate personalitj^ 
all being -simply the result of his imagina- 
tion, they are sure to abuse and even tr3' to 
injure or kill him. The problem was meant 
to convey' the idea that if the Impersonal 
Creator of this, our waking world, likewise 
armmes a persouiHtj)-’ (as an avatard) and 
declares that the Universe and all that 


there is in it, are nothing but his imagi- 
nation and that in reality He alone exists, 
the majority of us, especially those styling 
themselves scientific and rationalists, proud 
of their intellect and relying solelj^ upon 
•^e evidence of their senses, will not believe 
Him and the ^x^zXQix{avaiara /is sure to meet 
the same fate as the dreamer in his dream. 

b rom the answers received in response 
to our request, It appears that many of our 
cntntnitors to the first volt, me did not com- 
p.ehrnd the underlying idea in the problem 
boineof them tried to explain th^atu^ 
-aud meauuig of dreams. Others thoiip-bt if- 
impossible for the dreamer to £ eSVt 
during the dream, of the fact 

•- a dream, probably because they ihemselvS 
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Itad never had such an experiehcc and 
their scientific knowledge did not allow them 
to admit of such a possibilit}'. Some writers 
being chagrined at their inability to solve 
the problem, declared it intrinsicall3’- absurd. 
Others poured forth their wrath on the 
compiler bj’ calling him a fool and of an un- 
sound mind. One of our critics, a writer and 
couti'ibutor of articles to Indian magazines 
under the nom de plume of Brahaspatya, has 
gone so far as to prescribe remedies to cure 
the hallucination of the dreamer, without 
knowing perhaps that by his criticism he 
has confirmed the very contention of the 
dreamer. 

An English friend, in emphasising the 
impoSsibilil3'^ of the dreamer, ever succeed- 
ing in convincing his dream creatures of 
the illusor3'' character of the dream during 
the dream state, referred us to a stoiy of 
“The Countr3^ of the Blind,” written b3^1\Ir. 
H. G. Wells. This is so veiy interesting 
and explains our problem so beautifnll 3 » that 
we cannot but quote it here from the book, 
“The Threshold of the New” by Iklrs. C. 
Stuart. It runs as follows : — 

“ A certain man, a mountain climber, was 
suddenly by an accident tbrnsl into a valloy where he 
found ail tiio inhabit.mt3 Idiud. IIo found that they ^ 
had been so, for generations. The visitor tried fd 
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tell the people Ihnl there tcas stich n j> mer ni: sigiit, 
nnd thnt he possedsed it. But the iiihAl)it;intH could 
by lU ineane be made to understand, nnd tlier hnted 
the uun for disturbing their ideas nnd tried to bill 
him. Thus he was forced to desist from his efforts 
after nhich the people bec.ame more friendly. They 
then arrived nt the conclusion thnt he was Buffering 
from hnllucinnliun, which they hoped to cure. Their 
medical men, on examining his eyeballs by tonch. nnd 
finding them somewhat different from their own, pro- 
nunneed thnt “those queer things thnt arc called eyes, 
which exist to make nn agreeable soft depression in 
the face" were in his case diseased. They, therefore, 
proposed by n simple nnd easy snrgicnl operntion to 
remove these irritant bodies, from which they believed 
his hallucination to proceed. Thjir porsnations, how- 
ever, to induce him to submit to the operation were 
of no avail, nud be finally escaped from the countrr of 
the blind ’’ . 


Ill our problem, the dreamer, in the 
dream world, is almost exactly in the same 
position as the visitor of the above story in 
the country ot the blind, with this difieiince 
only that the dreamer also knows that the 

?meJ!n tesuU of his ou-n 

selfi io treatarcs appearing(to his own 

Svine rfc ”5' ‘T"; 1>= then 

he IS cteatnres when 

fct vole*! 
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This, the second volume of the Dream 
Problem, is a symposium of answers to 
the fourteen points, by representative men, 
Eastern and Western, from all classes of 
religion, philosophy and science, includ- 
ing the so-called materialists, realists, 
idealists, and dogmatic theologians. The 
method adopted in the present volume is 
somewhat different from that of the first, 
but the aim or object is the same, viz.^ a 
search after ultimate Truth from the study 
of the three states of consciousness — waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep — the daily experi- 
ence of every human being. The method 
is suitable to every individual who cares 
to know and find out the Truth for himself. 
He is not required to go to a Laborator}^ or 
School or procure special instruments for 
investigation. The laboratory is his own 
self and the instrument is his own common 
sense, intellect or discriminating power. 
The fourteen points for solution are inten- 
ded to set every one interested in this line 
of thought or the seeker after Truth, to 
work with, and ponder over. 

To the Editor, the compilation of this 
work has been a source of great pleasure 
and he tenders his best thanks to all con- 
tributors for the benefit he has derived from 
their contributions. The book is.. like ^a-. 
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garden, with all varieties of flowers, each 
having its own charm and beanty, and it is 
hoped that every reader will equall3f enjoy 
it. To many it will prove quite an inspira- 
tion especially if they are open to conviction 
and have no prejudice against any line of 
thought or religious creed. To some, it will 
at least give delight and amusement. To 


those who have solved the problem of Truth 
to their entire satisfaction and require no 
further enlightenment, it nill furnish with 
data by which they might be able to explain 
the Truth to others in perhaps a simple 
way. It is fervently hoped that it may 
prove useful to all. The only persons whom 
die book will not interest, are: (1) Those 
who have gone beyond intellect and acquir- 
ed that state of knowledge w’here all traces 
of duality disappear, (2) Those in whom 
either the intellect has not yet manifested 
or who have lost it on account of old age or 
some other cause, and (3) Those who remain 
constantly under a state of intoxication pro- 
dueed by what they believe to be the only 

We eritlcisS' 

Criticisms.— A s was expected, our 6rst 
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volume did meet Avitli adverse criticisms 
from certain sectarian quarters. We are 
not at all surprised at them. We rather 
invite them most cheerfull3’^, but only fair 
and helpful criticisms and not passionate 
effusion of wrath on the personalit}'^ of the 
writer. The latter hind of criticism is not 
helpful to either part3'. For example, to say 
that because the writer was not a scholar 
•of Sanskrit language, he had no right to 
write on the subject of Vedanta, is not a 
fair criticism. Another critic, a College 
Professor, remarked that because we were 
not a diploma holder in Philosophy and 
were unable to make use of technical lan- 
guage in writing on a philosophical subject, 
our Ijook was worthless and fit to be con- 
signed to a “waste paper basket. ” Such 
criticisms are unjustifiable and we shall pay 
no attention to them. We ask our readers 
to judge and form their opinion on the merit • 
of what is written, no matter who the writer 
is. In so doing we hope, they will derive 
great benefit from the perusal of the present 
volume. 

To tell the truth, we are more thankful 
to our critics than to our admij-ers, because 
the former are the meSiis of showing us the 
opposite side of the Truth. We believe 
that unless one sees the uegative pole of a . 
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thinpc, he cannot know its positive pole. A 
man ahvaj's rolling in wealth cannot realize 
the value of riches unless he experiences the 
adverse state of poverty'. The dwellers in 
the sun can never know what light is with- 
out knowing its opposite phase, the darkness. 

One verj’ amusing and elcquentlj' written 
criticism of this nature has been published 
in the Jain Gazette, a sectarian monthl3* of 
the All-India Jaina Association issued from 
Lucknow. The critic is no less an authorit3’^ 
than the author of “The Key of Knowledge” 
a hook from -Khich we quoted so largelj'in 
our first volume in support of our omi views, 
on the nature of dreams. After publishing 
it in the aho've magazine, the author became 
so enamoured of his criticism that he has 
now issued a new edition of his book for the 
sole purpose, perhaps, of incorporating this 
very criticism in it. It is a very lenjrthv 
cnticism and^ lack of space forbids us to 
reproduce it in full here. 

The Principle of Opposites 

(The of Ptslarit^) 

siderlt^on fn ff^bove 

friend’s remarks on the law”orP™i 

M-hich we have always given greaMmn”^^^ 

j to 5 - importance 
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in all our writings. The worth}' critic says : 

1 tluuk it will Bcrvc no nscful purpose to criti- 
cise tlic book any further, suffice it to say that it is as 
much renurkable for its hasty assumptions ns it is. for 
its inconucirablc ideas and illogical deductions. Perhaps 
the law of Polarity which is the key-note of the 
philosophy underlying "Dr. Ham l^nrniirs thesis might 
some fine morning succeed in demonstrating that good 
reason and fallacy are but two poles of one and tl.o 
same thing and are identical on the principle of oppo- 
sites heing the same, but till that is done we are not 
Called upon to take it scrionsly”. 

The law of Polarity is certainly the 
ke3'-uote of our philosoph}' and we hold thiit 
good reason and fallacj', like other pa’rt of 
opposites, are the two poles of one and the 
same thing. Right and wrong, good and 
evil, etc., are relative terms and there are 
no hard and fast rules to separate one 
from the other. That which is good to one 
is evil to another. Emerson says : “There is 
110 evil in nature. Each organisation is fit 
for its own purpose; where it is not fit for 
mine I call it evil.” A cat is evil to a mouse 
but toiler own kitten she is a good mother. 
The same act done b}' one man is right 
which when done b}' another is wrong. 
Nothing is always right or always wrong in 
every age and for every person and under 
all conditions. What appears reasonable at 
one time becomes fallacious at- another.’ 
For iustancC; there 'was a time when people 
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thought it quite reasonable and logical to 
believe that the sun moved round the earth 
and Galileo, the only person who^ contra- 
dicted it, was put in prison. Kow the 
niaioritv of men believe in what Galileo 
stood for and say that the earth moves round 
the sun. They call the good reason of old 
days fallacious now. In accordance with the 
law of Polarity, the points of views are 
always shifting from one pole to the other; 
and who can say that tomorrow it may not 
be ouiisMered gj-<d rea.son to believe that 
neither the sun nor !he earth moves, but it 
is the human mind that moves or changes. 
Already a reactiotj or return to the old idea 
is taking place and an Pmglish gentleinan, 
hir. William AVcstfield of -Bath has pirblished 
a book entitled, “ Does the Earth Rotate?’’ 
in which the author claims to have dis' 
covered what appears to him reasonable 
that the earth does not rotate.* 

To illustrate how rapidly the opinion 
vie%Y pohu of one and the same* person 
ch.augcs. let ns take the concrete example 
of the critic himself. In his first book pub- 
lished in 1908 under the title, “ The Gospel 
oi Imniortalily ”, he gives good reasons to 
jprove taat there does exist a Creator or God 


” The b: ok An be had from 
Goodall, Printer, Bath (England): 


the Author C/o. Mr, 
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and says : 

''The ultimate All-pci'vniliug principle is Mia 
■ Persian IChuda, It innltcrB not whether it (He) be 
called Ether or God or by any other name. The 
Hindus call him Sat (I«rinorlnlity and Truth), Chit 
(knowledKc), Anuvd (Joy) that is Sntcliitnnnnd," 

111 his second work, “The Key of Know- 
ledge” published in 1916, lie denies the exis- 
tence of a Creator and writes in criticism of 
our book’’’ : — 

“ No body ever created (he world. The world 
is ncithe'" unreal nor imaginary. Tt is no body’s 
nientnl creation. There is no such thii'g ns the 
absolute. There arc six substances, m., jira (spirit 
or soul), matter, etc. " 

And lie gives, what appear to him, good 
reasons to show that the Ultimate All-per- 
vading Principle is not one, but that there 
are six eternal independent substances — 
des/i, kdl-i dharma^ adharma^ jiva and ajiva^ 
('space, time, good actions, bad actions, 
.spirit and matter) without any Creator or 
(Sod, and that all religions are not equally 
true and do not lead to the same goal. Quite 
recently in last November, 1921, our friend 
brought out another book under the name 
of “(Confluence of Opposites " in which he 
claims to have made a great discovery and 
says : — 

‘‘The Vedas, Qii'mii, Mic Zend Avaslli.n nud indrrd 


‘'See x\ppcndi.\ page, XXIX of ’’ The Key of Knowledge". 
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all other mvtliological ficrJpUircs are comirosc.l in n 
Binglc lougnage, notwithstanding the outward diversity 
of the alphabets and tongues in which they arc couc.icd.” 

To this secret language, with the help 
of which he proves that the principles of all 
the various religions apparently opposing 
each other are one, he gives the name of 
Piclokrit 2indi sa3’s that his new discovery 
will revolutionise religious belief and change 
the very complexion of thought. We hope 
our friend will soon come round to the 
other pole of his mentality and call this 
newly ioim^Piciokrii h3* the name of Polarity 
which so much upset his mind when he 
first read about it in our book. 

We ma3' here state that the law of 
Polarity is not onl3' the ke3'-note of our 
philosoph3', but it has alwa3-s been and is 
even now being recognised as such b3' nian3f 
philosophers and metaph3'sicians though 
under various names. If the word ‘Polarity/ 
which we have used, is not acceptable to our 
friend, he ma3r call it the Principle of Oppo- 
sites or Duality which name, others 

have given to it, or Relativit3', which a 
recent German philosopher, Doctor Albert 
Einstein of Berlin University, has emplo3'ed 
for. this doctrine and is proving the truth 
of It by mathematics. Professor Bernard 
Bosauquet of Oxford University College has 
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written a book, “ Tlie Meeting of Extremes 
in Contemporar}' Pbilosopb3^ ” in which he 
has discussed this principle from the stand- 
point of philosoph3\ Professor Alice D. 
Sn3’der, ph. d. of Vassar College, u. S. A., one 
of our contributors, has written an Essa3' on 
this subject which is published in a book 
form under the title of “The Critical Princi- 
ple of the Reconciliation of Opposites as 
E*nplo3'ed b3'^ Coleridge.” It is worth study- 
ing b3’ our philosopher friends. The work 
that has given us the gfreatest help in eluci- 
dating this principle and after which we have 
given itthe name of Polarity is "Ps3’cholog3»” 
b3»^ Dr. Warren E. Lloyd, ph. D., published 
b3’’ Messrs. Baumgardt Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. u. S. A. Another book, which 
we have recently received, is “The Threshold 
of the New' ” b3' Mrs. C. Stuarts one of our 
contributors, and published b3'’ Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett, London. The author 
in this work illustrates this principle in a 
variet3' of -ways without giving it the name 
of Polarit3f or an3^ other title. 

The name that w'e consider best and 
prefer to all others is the one employed by 
the Vedantists in India and that is maya^ 
but we avoided it because the sound of this 
name creates In certain individuals such an 
unbalanced state of mind- that- they go- into 
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fits over it without making any efforts to 
understand its underlying meaning. 

Viewed under the light of this principle, 
our critic’s philosophy of Jainism [anckisvi) 
is the opposite pole ^'f advaitism or Vedanta 
philosophy, in the same way as pantheism is 
opposed to monism. They are the two ends 
or poles of the same thing and are therefore 
reconcilable. But so long as we remain on 
the one pole or extremity, we cannot see the 
other pole, just as a man in total darkness 
cannot see light and one in light alone 
cannot see darkness. If one has had the 


experience of both the poles, light and dark- 
ness, one can form an idea or intellectually 
conceive of light, while in darkness and vice 
versay like the man who becomes blind after 
having seen the light; but one who has had 
no experience of either pole, such as the 
born blind, can not think even of what light 
and darkness could be like. Try as much 
as you can to make a bom blind understand 
what aariiiess IS, in which yon know, he is 
^ways living, but he will never understand 
wh^ou-meau by darkness. II you persist 

uesT^le "in® ‘a ’"i” “"d dark- 

^ess are, m order to convert him to vour 

I“he?St« ' “ eatiiicnt 

^ tue visitor received, in the storv of “ TLs* 

.Country of the Blin^’, abo"ve‘S.‘ or fte 
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dreamer of our Dream Problem met with in 
his dream. The blind people, iu Mr. Wells’ 
stor3’, had their other .seii.se.s (hearing, touch, 
etc.) and intellect quite intact, na}^ more 
acute and developed than in their visitor, 
but as the3» knew neither of the two poles of 
light, they could not conceive or form the 
least idea in their mind what light could be» 
The same would have haj pcned,hadthe visi- 
tor entered the sun’s orb and talked to the 
inhabitants there about the lightordarhness. 

How the dreamer of our Problem came 
to know during the dream that it was a 
dfeam,®was due to the revival of the memory 
of his waking state and thus he recognised 
the illusor3’' nature of the state of dream in 
which he then was. But the dream crea- 
tures were still under the impression that 
they were born there for the first time and 
like men born blind, could not be made to 
understand that the state, in which they 
were, was onl3' a dream. It is exactl3f the 
same case with us here in the so-called wak- 
ing state. We call it \vaking state only 
iu relation to the dream state of which we 
have a memor3^ Of our real nature, in re- 
lation to which, our waking state is a dream, 
and in which we dail3J^ pass, We have no 
memory. What keeps us forgetful oroblivious 
to our Realit3’ is agyan or ignorance, the 
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opposite pole of or j^^/iosis (knowledge) 
and so stroiigis the influence of the ignorance 
upon us that if we are told or reminded of 
our Realit)' b}’ anj* illumined soul, we would 
not believe it like the men born blind or 
the dream creatures, but, on the other hand, 
would ver}' much like to fight with the 
mm who sa3’s that this so-called waking 
world is as unreal and changeable as the 
dream, and as in the dream, the dreamer is 
present in ever}* dream creature, so in this 
waking state, our real self, the at man or ‘ I ’ 
i? present in everj' one of us. 

The Dialogues between the sage and 
the dreamer are meant to show the wa}' to 
awakening into ultimate Reality. The sage 
represents the dreamer's higher self, pure 
consciousness or intuition appearing before 
his lower self —the huddhi or intellect— like 
avatar a in the waking wirld, who appears 
or IS born when the people’s intellect becomes 
mp} it (muddled^ and ignorance overpowers 
em as the result of their bad kann.is or 
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idea of I lie ultimate ReaHt3T and to develop 
or chanofc the intellect into intuition which 
leads to final awakeiiingf. In Vedanta phi- 
lo?oph3* the name Brahman is given to the 
positive pole and maya to the negative pole 
of the one and same nameless Reality. To 
the Ultimate Realitj? or the Absolute, we 
cannot give anj? name, because a name is 
given to a thing we have to distinguish 
from something else which it is not. For 
instance, we call oue thing, a chair simpE? to 
distinguish it from another thing — a table, 
which is not chair. Had there been nothing 
else but chair, we would not have given it 
any name. Thus the Absolute cannot ^ be 
given a name, because there is nothing 
which it is not. It is bc3'’ond the reach of 
the law of Polarit3’’ which operates onl3’^ 
where there is dualiti*. When all dualit3’’ 
disappears we cannot talk or even think of 
au3'tliing. Both thinking and talking ha^■B 
no meaning in the Absolute. The onE? 
S 3 'mbol b}’ which such a state of advaitism 
(oneness) can he represented is Silence. 

The operation of the law of Polarit3? or 
Opposites begins with the first dawn of 
consciousness (^activii3' or splntvii) when Uie 
process of thinking commences and the du- 
alit3’ of the subject and object or seer and 
seen, begins to appear. To this state oi 
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consciousness is given the name of warn or 
mind. During its aphur or inactive (potential^ 
state, as in deep sleep or samadhi, the Ian* of 
Polarit}^ is inoperative. What becomes of 
the impulsive force or viaya that gives rise 
to Polarity or duality is as difficult to com- 
prehend as what becomes of darkness when 
the light is brought into the dark room. 
That the darkness is not altogether gone or 
annihilated is evident from the fact that it 
reappears when the light is again removed 
or becomes inactive. Where then did the 


darkness come from ? We can not say from 
nowhere, because it is an accepted or esta- 
blished axiom of all philosophies that “ out 
of nothing nothing comes, into nothing 
nothing goes”. The only answer, therefore 
to the above question is that darkness is an 


aspect of light and unconsciousness or igno- 
rance is an aspect of consciousness or know- 
ledge, or to express it in other words, the two 
are the opposite phases of one and the same 
thing. We cannot call darkness or ignorance 
a nothing, because it is the cause of great 
many illusions with their perceptible and 
manifest results. It is the darkness or igno- 
lance that makes us see a snake in the 
rope and feel the consequent fear, resultine 

huS'^ lulling down and being 

urt. It IS the ignorance that makes us 
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see ail enemy in a friend with consequent 
fighting and bloodshed. How could we call 
such a thing nothing ? 

Again, we cannot call darkness or igno- 
rance a thing having an independent exis- 
tence. It cannot, like light, be brought into 
the room to extinguish the light nor anal5^sed 
or defined bj' anj^ means whatever. Darkness 
or ignorance cannot even be .called absence of 
light or knowledge, because it (darkness) is 
present in a match box where, we know light 
is also present though not manifest to our 
eyes. The light is present in j<7W/^7«(potential 
or latent) form in the darkest place, or say 
consciousness is present in the deepest* uncon- 
scious state {sjishtpii). The physical science 
proves this in the case of light and 
experience confirms it in the case of con? 
sciousiiess. Thus we see that light or con- 
sciousness is present under all circumstances 
and conditions. In the savian or potential 
state, light is present in the darkest room, 
in the stones, and in the wood or in the 
match box and this latent light can be 
brought into manifestation by friction. 
Similarly, consciousness can be brought 
into manifestation {visesha) in unconscious 
snsliupii (deep sleep) by means of prac- 
tice or lay a chinfana. Thus darkness or uncon- 
sciousness is neither a thing nor a nothing. 
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not even the absence of light or conscious* 
ness. It can only 1>e called an opposite 
phase or an unnianifestcd aspect of light 
or unconsciousness. We conclude therefore, 
that light and darkness, consciousness and 
unconsciousness, knowledge and ignorance 
and other pairs of opposites are all pola- 
rised expressions or phases of one and 
the same thing. This is the law of Po- 
larity which we have already explained 
in our first volume of the Dream Problem. 
Put in briefly here again, it means that 
every thing has its opposite something; 
every proposition has its anti-pi-opositiou; 
every ( relative ) truth has its opposite 
untruth every thesis has its antithesis. To 
the existence of anything is opposed the non- 
existence of that thing. Object is opposed 
to subject, the ‘ I ’ to the ‘ Not I etc!^ etc 

bv f illustrate this priiicipie 

by a few familiar and every day experiences, 
and /ia(e, for instance, are generallv 

diametrically opposed 
to each other. Viewed in the light of Polaritv 


•**\*.*3 CIUU. 

you ascend and ‘'luorc liate” “ 

as you descend the scale!‘'Th;':re«t!; 
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iiiaTi3' degrees or grades of love and hate and 
there comes a middle point, in the seale, of 
poise, where the two poles become so indis- 
tinct or faint that it becomes diflBciilt to say 
whether j^ou love or hate. It is the point 
or state of indifference or tidasinUi. Those 
who have made a special studj* of this sub- 
ject and have anal3'sed this ps3fchic faculty 
will tell 3'ou that love, indifference and hate 
are three phases of one and the same emotion 
and that the3' are therefore convertible into 
one another. Some of the spiritual pS3'’cholo- 
gists have found out the means of doing it. 
For example, Mahatma Gandhi in India 
and Count Tolst03'^ in Russia have practically 
proved that b3’^ namarta or self-sacrifice, hate 
can be turned into love and b3' ahhiniana or 
self-conceit, love is turned into hate. In 
Russia, the followers of Tolstoy were called 
the ‘ fasters’ and their gentleness was pro- 
verbial. In the village of Orlovka ”, it 
is stated, the3' were exposed to most cruel 
outrages, the inhabitants having been stirred 
up against them b3’^ the priests and offiicials. 
The3' were spat upon, flogged and generally 
ill-treated, but tlie3'’ never ceased to pra3f, 
“ O God, help us to bear our misery.” Their 
meekness (self-sacrifice^ at last melted the 
hearts of their persecutors, who went down 
on their knees before those whom the3^ had 
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struck with whips a few minutes before.”*' 
Take another example, not from the 
mental but from the material world. The 
old chemists, or the alchemtsis as they irere 
called, had discovered that the metals, zinc, 
copper, gold, etc., were the different phases 
or forms of the same thing(<r/o;«^)and there- 
fore could be transmuted into each other by 
changing their inherent vibratory motions 
viz., the zinc atoms could be transmuted into 
those of gold and vice versa. The means, 
however, which they employed, were not 
made ^ public and therefore the material 
scientists of those days did not believe in the 
oneness of all metals. Recently, we learn 
that Professor Irving Fisher of America has 
;ceived information from a reliable source 
aat a German chemist has succeeded in 
ransmuting the baser metals into gold by 
lueans of an electric vacuum furnace. Later 
on, we hope the scientists will discover that 
all material objects in the visible world are 
the different phases or forms of one and the 
same thing, call it by atoms or any other 
name they like. 

The mental or Christian Scientists and 
P^iilosophers in America and 
•otherj^ester^^ h^ve come to tht 
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coiiclnsioii that' the phencmenal or iraterial 
world is a modification or phase of the one 
Universal Mind. The Oriental philosophers, 
especially the Vedantists, the followers of 
Shri Shankaracharj'a have found, with the 
help of the law of Polarit3* {maya ) that the 
so-called individual mind or spark of con- 
sciousness confined in a bodj^ ) 

and the Universal or Cosmic consciousness 
{Farmaimmt) are onl3f the two phases or 
aspects of one and the same Realit3\ 

Subjective and Objective Idealism.-- 
Among the Western philosophers, there 
appears to be occurring an awakening and 
they are recognising the truth of the ancient 
philosoph3' of India. The3»^ ma3f not admit 
it in plain words, but from their writings, 
it seems quite clear that the3' are abandon- 
ing their agnostic and materialistic position 
and are returning to what the3^call 
Hypothesis ”, establishing thereb3' that the 
phenomenal vorld is an imaginative creation. 
But the3' call themselves ^^Obiectivc /cica/ists” 
and the V edantists the ^'‘Subjective Idealists'"' 
or solipsists. The Vedantic doctrine of maya 
is yet incomprehensible or repulsive to them. 
We believe that as soon as they will recog- 
nise this doctrine which we have called the 
law of Polarit3>- or principle of Opposites, 
the3’ will apprehend that the subjective and 
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objective idealisms arc only Uie two aspects 
of one and the same principle. 

The two pioneer representatives of this 
new Idealism or Iniaginal Hypothesis, n th 

Ihom we have oS 

and who have kindly contributed to on 

n-otk also, are: (V) Mr. E. Douglas Eawcett, 
the author of “The World as , 

and ‘'Divine Imagining,” and (i) Plot- 
J. Stuart Mackenzie, author of Constructive 
Philosophy”, and Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy in University College 
Cardiff. In his letters to us, which we 
publish here, Mr. Fawcett calls himself an 
objective Idealist and says that the material 
world is a creation of Divine Imagination, 
which he, his friend Professor Mackenzie 
and other Western philosophers believe lo 
be true. He calls tbe Oriental philosophers, 
the Vedantists, solipsists, because, be thinks 
they believe in the plienomenal world as a 
product of imagination of the individual 
mind. Mr. Fawcett, we fear, misunderstood 
ns or perhaps we were nnable to adequately 
express our ideas. We will, therefore, try 
again to explain the Vedaiitic position, (by 
our favourite analogy of tbe dream pheno- 
menon,) which we believe, differs in no way 
from that of oiir friend. The two letters 
received from Mr. Fawcett run as follows:— 
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‘‘lli'.'ir Sir, Many Umnka for ynni- pamphlol wliicli I Imve 
vi’-nl w'il!i‘}»rt'at iuferosfc. NVitli the “World ns Itnngi- 
iiiilioii ” began my phiiosopliiunl work propci — all olso’ 
including 'Individual and Ilcality' — have been with* 
drawn ns merely tentative and unsatisfactory. Prof. 
.1. .S. Maekcnr.ic (who may be lecturing in your Uni- 
ve.ri'ies, I gather ere long) in 1017 also espoused the 
view that the world is an * im.aginntivc construction.' 
lie is one of our lending idealistic tbinkers. ' As yon 
know iigno.sticistn and materialism have support here 
mainly in ‘popular’ circles. The serious battle now 
lie.s between various forms of ide.ilism and the new 
‘realisin’, so far ns competent writers arc concerned, 
such ns, say,' contriliutors to ‘ Mind.’ 1 do n6t accept 
the Maya theory, regarding the world-order as a 'real 
ci'catfvf evolution in a real time siiccemon, (The Vcdnntic 
and Hegelian and widely accepted view in the West 
to the elloct that tim(r*sttcecssion is ‘unrenl’, is rejected, 
time-snccession being, shall We say?, the creative aspect* 
of the Cosmic Imagining itself.) And, of course, lam 
no subjective idealist. The Himalayas, I lake it, arc 
not depended on the dreaming of finite sentients, such 
as men, tiger or l)ov.as or oven a finite God. They' 
.arc rather content in the Cosmic Thought, in the Uni- 
versal Imagining itself, a phase of one of its^ creative 
romances or adventures. Thus, on this view, the 
world and its included sentients arc not products of 
‘illusion’ but belong to an imaginative process which 
is at the heart of being itscll. 

“ The test of a philosophy must alw.ays be looked, 
for in its wnrkimj out in detail' in how it applies to the, 
solution of actual problems. And here it is very im- 
portant to distinguish between the numerous sorts of 
idealism and not to suppose (and I suggest that your 
little book page M is mi.sleading on this. point) tabt 
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ml w»* \Vf*'t<*rn li'ilii »!ial jIk' U itiiala^ as. 

rxss’. oiili in tli(» ‘ )iunil<- * of hitrti-- miMi or fiiiiu' ;’orih 
Q lito ofliorwisf. ThU wonM 1><* (or cvou 

ulfaliMii — iim i» o wli‘ali>»ii. 

“Xot nrrrpiitK- al><>nliito reality in tJio form of 
a <*ban{i:<*lf‘-i« F^ifii.n.aii ir 'Alisoliiio" in ilip Kofflisli aiirl 
Gorman s-insp r.l li.t wor.f. f inrlino lo rojtard ois 
niM‘ of iln- u.*uis «.! ir.o Imaginai Hypotliof-i#. ihi* fn<'t 
liiiil tln' Crbn.K: ns nrlirt aiid iin 

ji-mg nal fhutigj-. And nf can, pi'rhnpj!. snr- 
mt?o aj iu Pair til nt my work bow, on thi- .Mipposj- 
lion, thr world, in our loi is r.ast. raino to nxist. 
It i« an pxiraordiiiaiily intprosting scrips of no\«ltips 
fimdaniputally akin to (.not disordered dre.amiug) the 
ordeipd at least in its later stflgp~imacintiig of an 
artist wlin inreniR norreeth. I say at least in its later 
stages, beeanse it spptns clear in me that there are 
rtaasi-anarchie. stages in the story of r.volntion of 
tolar systems, erganisma and sofictieN. And wc are 
able to point om wby, 

“ The most it.iercsting result eihiimlly is that //«> 
presenr world, as Ilnadlia and flehopenhancr nrsed, is 
TO be left behind by i-volTing finhes tis soon as their 
derelopmeut allows.” 

11 


Many ihanUa for the hook(Thc Dream Prol>K-m) 
whteh raises some very inteiesiing issues. 1 s„gg^st 
the follow mg reply t.^ the q„ery on page .viii;— irUie 
friends are merely pint ores h, X’s pr it ate iinagiumr,' 
argnmcnls with them i.s idle, .if ihiy are more. Umt is 

i e^lhartr"" "■ »r.v 10 convince 

tirn Sr- '■* «'»’«-‘5nons presnpLL 

tlut he IS ..ouveions. j,, 

A tua.t then tirtl uohe the prqbieia a= to whether 
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tl»« foniH arc coiisrtona before ftrfjiiiiig wiili ilitMii on 
this particular point. And possibly your medical assis- 
tance might be of value to him in cahiiing his troubled 
slumber. " 

Lei otir friend lay aside, for a short 
while, the philosophj' of his waking state 
and go with us into the world of dream and 
studj' the state of things there. It is pre- 
sumed that like all other mortals, he too, has 
dreams when asleep. Now, the dr.-aniei as 
well as the dream creatures look I’pon the 
dream world as real and substantial as the 
waking world and neither of them calls it 
a dream so long as it lasts. Supposing the 
dreamer and some of his intellectually ad- 
vanced d*-eam creatures find out b3’^ reasoning 
and philosophising that the world they see 
in front of them, including the Himalaj^as 
of the dream, is an imaginary creation, then 
the next most difficult -.question for them to 
solve will he, in whose, imagination does 
that world lie? The majority of them (the 
dream crealure.s) will naturalh* put forward 
the saiue arguments as the objective idealists 
do here, and sar', How could the big 
Himala3'as exist in the mind of us, the tiny 
(dream) creatures? Surety there must be 
a ver3’ much bigger Being, though invisible 
to us, in whose mind this world should be 
and wc ( the dream creatures) are outy the 
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seers of it.” \’Sucli a decision will no doubt 
satisfy the dream creatures and they will 
raise no further obiections. But the dreamer, 
whose niemor3» of his waking state is re- 
vived in the dream world, cannot be satis- 
fied and will continue saying that the world 
of dream lies in his imagination and the 
moment he unll wake up, everything includ- 
ing the dream creatures and the Himalayas 


will disappear. Now, the dreamer’s position 
in the dream, when he comes to know (intel- 
lectually) that it is his dream, is like that of 
a ‘ subjective idealist’ in the waking world. 
The dream creatures, who believe that that 
world is an imaginative ereation of a higher 
invisible Being, represent the positioji of the 
objective idealists.’ They believe that the 
dream world is a creation of an unseen 
extraordinary or Divine Being, because they 
think that they are bom for the first time 
there and l^ow nothing of what the waking 
wor d is. The only proof that the dreamer, 
or the so-eaIIed W^>Jw/” has to decide the 
case in his favour, lies in his own awakening 

creatures 

”nagi- 

whlrhflt exactly the position in 

uhich the sohpsisfs or subjective idealists and 
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the dita/tsls or objective idealists stand to each 
other in this the waking world. The subjective 
idealist has gone beyond intellect and ac- 
quired a higher facultj*' of knou'ledge or sixth 
sense which has revived the memory of his 
real self, the atman^ like that of the dreamer 
in the dream world. But the ^solipsisf' has 
not 3’^et realised that the dream creatures or 
objective idealists, who are opposing him 
are not separate from himself. The3^ are 
his own Self in so man3>- fonns and their 
faults or mistaken conceptions are, therefore 
his own, the result of ignorance or vnrya. 

Here, the Vedanta — the Master or a 

third part3’^ — inter\'enes and asks the idealists, 
both subjective and objective, or the dreamer 
and dream creatures, to meditate on the state 
be3^ond the dream and waking states, viz.^ 
deep sleep or mshupti or after-death state, 
where neither of the two, the dreamer or dream 
creatures remain and the objective and the 
subjective idealists coalesce, as it were, into one 
[advaitd) Reality from which they both emer- 
ged, the onl3^ outward symbol of which is 
Silence. If our friends, the Western objective 
idealists care to learn and see the practical 
demonstration of the truth of subjective idea- 
lism, which they sarcasticall3’‘ call ^solipsism^ 
let them come to India and see the yogis or 
practical Ycdaulisls, as was done b}'^ Mr. 
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Edward Carpenter, whose work on a “ Visit 
to a Gnani ” is worth reading. On page 366, 
Vol. I. of the Dream Problem, we have quot- 
ed from his book, an expression of his view.s 
as to how by practice, the yogis in India can 
remain conscious during their tineonscions 
state of sushupti (deep sleep) . He says: “The 
question is not to define the fact — for we 
cannot do that — but to get at and experience 

it * t 


Now, the reply to our dream problem-, 
as given by Mr. Fawcett, in his letter II, is 
just as it should have been from the view 
point of an objective Idealist. Certainly it 
is idle for X ( the dreamer ) to argue with 
the dream creatures, if they- ate his own 
private imagining. If they arc “ conscious 
in their own right, then to try to convince 
them that - they are not ”, says our friend, 
IS absurd ”. To say that the dreamer (X) 
must first solve the problem as to whether 
the forms (dream creatures) arc conscious, 
before arguing with them and then referring 
lum to a medical assistant is no answer to 
our question. It shows that our friend has 

the problem of dream, 
and dreamer 

Iml hl f '™kmg -nwld. They laugh 
aud talk and argue with each other just as 
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\ve do here. We ask our friend to read page 
2S7 of the first volume of the “ Dream Pro- 
blem”, where we have quoted other people’s 
tt stiiiidnies in support of this point. 

If we go deeper into this question, we will 
find that both the dreamer, the subjective 
idealist and the dream creatures, the objec- 
tive idealists, do not exist in realitj'. Thej^ 
are the two aspects or phases of one and the 
same thing, call it Deitj^, God or by any 
other name 3 'ou like. Neither of the two, 
the subject and the object, the seer and the 
seen, the ‘ I ’ and ‘ You etc., can claim a 
separate and independent existence. The 
existence of the one depends upon the exis- 
tence of the other. The}* are iuterdepeiideiit 
just as are the light and darkness, the heat 
and cold, the kuower and the known and 
other pairs of - opposites. The underljdng 
Realit}' or- real knower {saks/tt) of both the 
apparent knower and known, cannot be 
knr wn . by either of the . two pairs of the 
epposites. 

Silence, the Symbol of Reality. — 
Our readers of the firstDialogue between the 
sage Yasishta and the Dreamer must have 
otserved that when the latter, asked the. sage 
to show him the nltimate Realit}^, the sage 
went into complete’ silence, which meant 
that the ultimate Realit}' was be 3 'ond speech 
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OT language. Bat as tlie dreinier v;as not 
vet readv to realif^e the true meau’.ug ot Ibe 



tlie next dialogue. 

It will be interesting a.«: well as inslruc- 
to meutiou tbatoneof otii ."Vmencmi 
friends, Mr. Halvor H. Urdaltl. wbo is. 
coincidenlly the antbor of a book of the 
same name'asour Indian critic friend (though 
in their attitudes towards our book they 
are as notes asunder ) r<-., “ Tnr Key of 
[Cnc‘j:kdge raises the similar question as 
Itie dreamer did. lu this book, the American 
author democstrates that the power of 
language is the only ket* to knowledge and 
that there is no door of Knowledge that can 
not be opened oy means of this key. With 
this conviction lu his mind, be asks us some 
questions ia his letter printed below ; — 

“Oa TjsT reir.ra to tliisCitr cTtcr sa slyenr.' of 
foTjrtepn r-ioKlIis I received vonr e,^rtk " TJie 
Prcaai FroWew’* and ‘‘Lc-rd RonaVi^hay's Parr.ie 
ij. :I»c Indian Philosepliy.'* Tbece I have read rritfi 
iaierest and pW^crc. Ic tH,< rrork y.-.n have 
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not Attempt A eriticism of the ivork other than to ask 
some questions because in the main issues I agree nriili 
yon in the soiQtion which yon have given. 1 shall only 
ask these questions in the sincercst kindness with the 
‘hope rlrnt I may he able to assist in fnrthor unfolding 
a solution to “ The Dream Problem ’* as presented to 
you. 

"In the solution by the Editor at the end of the 
discourse between *' The Sage" and “The Dreamer, ” 
we see that the latter is fully courinced and has no 
doubt whatever ns regards to the Ultimate llenlity, 
but pleads for a more direct cognition. When will 
‘The Dreamer ’ he fit for further tllumiuntion after ho 
•is so convinced, and is without doubt whatever? It 
is true ‘'The Sage " tc.ic}ie8 that the Dreamer is not 
fit for sudden illumination and that he must learn 
more about the sixtoen hkumiias or stages in the path 
of Knowledge, and then bccansc he presses his rnquest 
for the direct cognition both Sage and Dreamer vanish. 
It seems to me that with the conviction thus establish- 
ed that the Dreamer is justified in his persistance and 
is now ready for further ilhimiuation becansc he ack- 
nowledgCH that he is disciple and considers "The Sage” 
as (furu. Why do both “ The Dreamer ” and “The 
Sage” vanish? Or why must the Dreamer” awaken 
at this point when he is so near to grasping a greater 
illnminatton? This of course is only a dream, and it 
virtually states that Knowledge of the Ultimate Keality 
cannot be comprehended in the dream state. This is 
true, but ns there is a reality in the dream why should 
not the Dreamer’s desire for a direct cognition he 
satisfied before he returned to the conscious state ? 
Surely it is not intended that Jnimnn kind shall not 
learn to- CQQiprchend.a knowledge of Ultimate Reality 
in this state of-cxistence, or, is it to be taken that the 
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when we reach that stage of knowledge 
where we find ourselves quite equal to our 
master that we are fit for illumination. Then 
all talk and discussions stop and along with 
this, the duality of master and disciple also 
disappears. The dreamer, the dream crea- 
’■tures, the dream -world, all vanish. What 
remains then, only the illumined soul 
knows it.' Says Gaudapadacharj^a'; — 

“When jiioa-h avakened from the sleep of that 
delusion wlilch has no bei'inuing, it realizes (in itself) 
the unborn, ever awake, dreamless, one without a 
second.’’ 

“ If the variety of experience were real It certain- 
ly ought to disappear (some ttnie); but tlio whole o'f ' 
duality is mere ‘illusion,' the reality hcLig the Unit or 
one.” 

' « 

The above two karikas (verses^are from 
•the text of the Mandukyaopanishad as trans- 
lated into English by Manilal N. Dvivedi. 
The following are the comments or gloss on 
them by Shri Shankarachaiya, the greatest 
Vedantic philosopher which India has 
produced : — 

“ By force of tlic caiwc in the form of ignorance 
of reality, ns ucll as by force of the dream in the form 
of ignorance of reality, as well ns by force of the. dream 
.in 'the form of inverted cogni'ion, called tllnsion 
{yixaya) without beginning. thc.7Vi-rt experiences dream; 
"and jimagin.cs itself for the time to vecnivc impressions 
such as this is my father, llii'* is uij son or grandyon, 
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ItftMiiipr inup** lenrn from tJi<* example gnen by *' Tlie 
•Vage ” and go into the Silenee and while in the silent 
htatp eompieheiid the Supieutc Knowledge?” 


Our frieud himself has partly answered 
the questions in his last paragraph. The 
sage’s going into the silence meant that 
in the direct cognition or actual realization 
of the ultimile R^altljr. all sense of duality 
vanishes and iKe speaker, hearer and speech; 
the seer, seen and .sight, the subject and 
object, even the ‘ I ’ and ‘ 3'ou ’ become one 
[Knowledge), The sage knew that his disciple, 
the Dreamer, was not 3’et ripe enough to 
understand the state of ilhiinination, be- 
cause the sense of separateness — his own 
per.sonaliiy — was not altogether gone from 
the Dreamer’s mind and his intellect had 
not reached the state of intuition. From 
IMS own point of view, the Dreamer thought 
that because all his doubts were removed 
and he had no more questions to ask, he 
wasrpdyfor the direct cognition; but the 
iage knew that such a stage of the dreamer 
h.ul not yet come. It is a common experience 
o everyone of us that in the presence of a 
Master teacher or philosopher, all our doubte 

m m.1 it hut the 

nu jULUt he IS gone, nc'are ovcrwhelmerl 

vith all sorts of doubbs again. It h only 
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when we reach that stage of knowledge 
where we find ourselves quite equal to our 
master that we are fit for illumination. Then 
all talk and discussions stop arid along with 
this the dualit3' of master and disciple also 
disappears. The dreamer, the dream crea- 
tures, the dream world, all vanish. What 
remains then, only the illumined soul 
knows it. Says Gaudapadacharya : — 

“3Vlicn jiioa'h avnkpncd from tlic sleep of thnt 
dclnsiou which 1ms uo bcs'inuiug, it realizes (lu itself) 
the uuhoi’u, ever awake, dreamless, one without a 
second.” 

” H the variety of experience were real it certain- 
ly ought to disappear (some time); hnt the whole of ‘ 
duality is mete illusion., the reality hci.ig the Unit or 
one.” 

I _ • 

The above two karikas (verses^are from 
the text of the Mandukj’aopanishad as trans- 
lated into English hj’ Matiilal N. Dvivedi. 
The following are the coniinents or gloss on 
them b3' Shri Shaiikai'achar3*a, the greatest 
Vedantic philosopher which India has 
produced : — 

” Jly force of the ciiusc in the form of ignoiancc 
of rcjilily. ns well .as by foico of the dream in the form 
of ignorance of reality, as well ns hy force of the dream 
in the form of inverted cogni'ion, called illnsion 
imat/a) withont beginning, the .;Vro experiences dream; 
and imagines itself for the time to leceivc impressions 
such as this is my father, thi-- is my son or guandson, 
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tine U niy property, these nre my nniumie, 1 nin 
'the luaetcr of these, I nm Imppy. miserable, this has 
ittjiired me, that has done me good, and so on. When 
the ^1-0 is awakened by (he kindness of a teacher, who 
has himself rcali2cd the truth of tike TVdunta with the 
words *‘thou art ttot any or all tiknt thou imagineth 
Tclnlcd to thee ns cause or ciTect, but Tliou art that,' 
it renliscB its true nature. It (a(moR)hn 8 neither inside 
nor outside, nor birth(Ror the other iitc stages lending' 
to decay j;ond it is hence called tlic unhorn. /.r. free from 
nil changes external or internal, incidental to existence. 


As sleep, the cause, in toe form of darkness or artdm 
is not present, it is called the ever awake. A ud tue 
Fourth is dreamless also, because it is oil awake, and 
is not subject to inverted cognition. As it is ever 
awoke and dreamless, it is tinhorn and one without a 
second. This is realized as the self.” 

“ If this kind of realization follows only upon 
removal of illusion, how can it be said that all is ono 
without n second, wiiilc illusion in the form of experi- 
ence subsists ? Tikis is thus cxplniucd. All could 
not possibly be one without a second if the illHsiou 
were real. It is, however, not real, being only inmgi- 
nnlmn, like that of the snake for the rope. Jf it were 
real it were possible to think of its subsequent removal. 
I nt the snake for which the rope is taken, only thronch 
simple mistake, is not aetnally effnceil from ‘existence 
oy proper discnflSmniion. Nor similarly is the illu- 

tShff.'n ’-V like a real 

I ngihlc liking, on the eyes of the spectators bains 

'■r » irJ 
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The dse of reason in the Inx'esti- 
GATioN OF Truth. — A Christian Scientist 
friend, Mr. A.C. Kenrick, the author of “The 
Simplest Thing in the World.” writes ns as 
follows : — 

“ With reference to the 14-Poiiit8 in the Dream 
Problem that require solution, one might as ucil 
postulate 14 ecrors about one mathematical .truth .tud 
ask for solution: for instance, S nnd 1 make 13 and s(^ 
on. What is the use of chasing this lie ronnd when the 
knowledge of the univerbnl law that 2 and 1 make S 
is nil that is necessary. A lie-in the piemise must 
lead to a lie in the conclusion. *’ Let the dead bury 
their dead, -folloir me." Thot is follow Truth. We 
n'ust giro up chasing lies and instead know the truth 
which dispells them. The truth is, there is no one 
sleeping, no one dreaming, no one to wake np becanse 
tlie only intelligence or mind is God, the eternal selfo 
Conscious Qod. " 

No doubt, 2 and 1 make 3 and it is tbe 
truth and so it> the truth that there is nothing 
but tbe eternal self-conscious One or God. 
But a person xvitb intellect and reason will 
not accept a mere assertion. He will ask 
for proof of every thing we tell him to believe 
in, especially in matters of so great, and 
vital an importance as the existence of God, 
whom he does not see, hear, taste or touch. 
Even for the simple arithmatical postulate, 
jt is often necessary to demonstrate the 
truth of it by examples aud experiments. 
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Little children, in whom intellecUias 
not yet manifested itself, who instinctively 
believe in what they are told and have 
implicit faith in the words of their elders, 
raise no objections when a truth is 
them in a dogmatic nay. Also those, who 
have gone beyond intellect and reached the 
stage of intuition, raise no doubts in the 
teachings of the scriptures or in the com- 
mands of the Prophets. To them attending 
religions meetings an I listening to discourses 
or sermons and reading sacred boohs appear 
as chasing ‘lies’. It is only to convince 
the class of people in whom intellect has 
developed and who form the bulk of human 
beings in the civilised countries that it is 
ne:e3sary to prove the truth of our assertion 
by argiuueiils and reasons. 

Even in the case of so simple and appa- 
rently true a staleiiient that 2 and 1 make 3 
a man of intelligence might say that it can- 
not be a universal rnle. As an abstract or 
general truth it is quite true, hut when 
applied to spiritual or subtler matters, it 
requires further satisfactory explanation. One 
may argue that while 2 and I coins or apples 
make 3 coins or apples, 2 and 1 sensations 
of pleasures or pains do not make 3 feeling.s 
ofplcasure.s or pains. In thus arguing, he 
need not lie cousideied to be far wrong, for 
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if ^Ye applj’ this rule to the states of con- 
sciousness and count the self-consciousnesses 
in this wa3'', then ni3»^ self-consciousness-, 
3'oui' self-consciousness and another man’s 
self-consciousness will make three self-con- 
sciousnesses and the truth, which our friend 
holds, that the onl3^ self-conscious - one- is 
Giod, will appear incorrect. The numerous 
self-cousciousnesses of the dream creatures 
become one when the dreamer awakes, how 
will that be accounted for ? • • . 

Such simple truths are good so far as 
the3' ate used to teach little children.' • in 
the solution of ps3^chical or metaph3'sical 
problems, they cannot be applied. Here. is 
anoth«r mathematical postulate, which, if 
believed in iinplicitl3^, would prove that the 
material world, which appears to us as a 
solid mass, does not in reality exist. All of 
US' have been taught in the school that a 
point has neither length nor breadth; aline 
is made up of numerous ipomts, a surface is. 
a collection of numerous lines i placed close 
to each other, and a solid body is that ^in 
whjeh numerous surfaces overlap each other.. 
Accepting these definitions as true, we come 
to the conclusion that a solid bod3^ must 
Jtiave neither any length nor breadth and 
therefore occupies no space-, because .the foun- 
dation or uuderl3*ing basis of» .it is a point 
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stars wliich are not the polp Star and then 
saj-, not this, not this ( ucti ncU ) In this 
wa3» when every shining star is excluded, 
the polar star conies automatically (bj' itself) 
in tlie child’s view and he utters svith great 
delight, “ I have seen it. I have seen it. ” 
Now, the star was already there, but it was 
not visible to the ej'e of the child, because 
of many other shining stars in its vicinity. 

Similarly, the seeker after Truth or 
the disciple is first made to nnderstaud by 
the Mister ( ptni ) that all appearances or 
whatever is seen, heard, touched or felt by 


tiie senses, botn m the waking and dream 
states, arc only outward manifestations or 
phases of Reality and that the real Reality 
lies hidden in these appearances. The dis* 
ciple is next asked to keep a look out for 
Reality during the state when all appear- 
.oncL-5 disappear, viz. the slate of snshupti 
(deepsiaepi. He is taught the method of 
hy t chin* xy. I y\^i. practice which keeps 
h'.ni cousciou; in that state. Gradually bj* 
practice, the disoiph’s own p'jwer of insight 
or iulultiuu manifests aud he actually re- 
alises Hie uitiniaie Truth aud then exclaims 
to hinueU under the ecstasy of that state, 
Om . <hn. Om * or Eureka, Eureka. I have 
hmnd St, 1 have found it”. The Reality thus 
.rca{ts.;a cannot ue communicated by him to 
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others, hejause he sees no others to communi- 
cate with, and how can an awakened porson 
tell his dream fellows that he is no more a 
dreamer ? 

Lack of Utility in Vedanta Philo- 
sophy. — Another Christian Scienti.'St friend, 
Mr. J.M. Short of Sydney (Australia) sends us 
a long criticism on our book which we hope 
to publish in Part II of this volume. . In 
comparing Christian Science Religion with 
the Vedanta Philosoph}’^, the writer sa5^s : — 

“Vcdaiitn U a very beautiful pbiloKopIiy, extending 
even further into Aliaointe Truih tlnin Christian 
Science, but yet Incks the praciieal aspects utility 
■which Christian S'jicnce affords.” 

The practical aspects and utilit}'^, which the 
Christian Science possesses and in which the 
V edanta philosophy ' lacks, consist, as our 
friend says in his criticism, in healing the sick 
by means of pra3'er without the use of medi- 
cine. In repL' we repeat here what we wrote 
to him in our letter, that the Vedanta philo- 
sophy gives only that much importance to the 
art of healing that it gives to other relative 
tr\i^s{vyavharic saiia). The Vedan fists sa3»', 
and we believe the Christian Scientists say, 
too, that sickness has no existence in the 
Absolute. It is an illusion of the mind and 
has, therefore, a relative existence only, that 
is it appears real so long as it lasts, in the 
same wa3' as the dream appears real so long 
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as it lasts. One who is awakened does not 
care to go back to the dream world, nor can 
he go there even if he wishes to do so. He 
leaves this work to the dream doctors, the 
regularly qualiOed and trained men in this 
profession, the diploma holders of the Faculty 
of Medicine of the Dream Uuiversit3^ 

One who is .still in the dream world 
and has onl}' intellectually recognised the 
illusory character of that world is called an 
occultist or yogi and there are many such 
in India who have a master}' over 
\ aidic Psj’cholog}' and acquired wonderful 
nicntal powers with which they can cure 
diseases by reciting mantras or prayers alone 
and are as efficient in the art of healing the 
sick as the Christian Scientists and other 
mental healers in foreign countries. They 
can cure diseases even from a distance by 
telepathic communication. Almost all 
yaps lu India, more especially the leaders 

are medical 

fw! ^ this art, not for 

the sake of canmig money but to increase 
the nmnlKT of tl,«r follo,vc« or discipte, 

1 he practical aspects and ntilitv of the 

So 

I I • « every one of 

«Ms suffering and that is avA^ya ^ Z Jl 

( Kh'naiicc or foigelfnluc.ss of our real self.) 
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Viewed in the light of the law of Pola- 
ritj?^, the idea of I’tility or usefulness oi a 
thing is a relative one which different people 
look upon' from different pointb of views* 
To a sick man, the utilit3>' of an3' philosoph3^ 
or religion is manifest onl3' if it helps 
in curing his disease. An3^ science, even 
mathematics or astrononi3', lias little value 
for him unless it.affords an effective Temed3'’ 
for -his ailment. Similarly, a poor man 
sees the utility of eA*er3^ art and science onl3'^ 
when it enables him to earn money. If he 
cannot make money by studying theoiog3', 
he will condemn it as useless. 

There is a ston', which we read elsewhere 
of an astronomer, who vras once sitting in 
his stitd3^ working on an intricate problem 
of mathematical astronora3\ His boy came 
in the room and asked, “ Dadl what are 
' 3’ou doing”? The astronomer said, ^‘Gio away 
dear bo3*, do not disturb me, I am engaged 
in a A'ei3' important work this time The 
bo3’' enquired what was it ? The astronomer 
said, “ 3^ou can’t understand it, it is very 
ver3' important.” The bo3^ said, “ Will it 
bring t03*s or sweets for me ?’ No,” the 
astronomer replied and the boy went away 
uttering, “Then the -u-ork, 3’ou are doing is 
of no earthl3'^ good.” 

From the standpoint of the 003;, 
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astronomy is a science of no practical utility, 
for it cannot fetch t03's for him. Now. the 
Vedanta says that at the root of all desires 
and longings which all living beings have 
from the lowest worm to the highest God, 
there lies a common desire, to escape from 
pain and get happiness. A boy seeks this 
happiness in toys, a yonng man in making 
money and getting married, an old man 
ill the pursuit of honors and distinctions, 
a sick man in being cured of his disease and 
so on. But do they find real happiness in 
them or do their desires cease after, they are 
satisfied ? No, the desires return with re- 
doubled force and gel stronger and stronger 
the m ire they are satisfied. 

The V.idanta teaches us that happiness 
does not lie anywhere outside ourselves, 
beek It withm and you will find the source 
or trea.sure of all joy, love, truth and good- 
ness within yourself. This is the practical 
aspect or utility of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Thought,— That lan- 
guage IS often incapable to express exactly 
the idea oue has in mind, is the opinior^f 
an writers, es,«eially ol those who ha™ to 

i After all, wris are 

hit. foroi to a parlieular idea. Our 
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attention has-been called to this matter b3' Dr 
George Santayana, ph. d., Utt. d., author of 
Reason in Science, ” etc., and Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard College. He wirtes 
us as follows : — 

“ Afu*r rending your pamphlet on ‘‘How did tlic 
Hlnsiiin of tin* Phenonieiuil Universe arise?” 1 am 
templed to write you a few liues, not- only to ilnink 
YOU for sending it, but to make n suggestion ns to 
iaiignnge which, if you were disposed to net upon it, 
would 1 think niuke the poKtiiou you defend less dis- 
•cuiieeriing to western minds. \\ hen yon sny that the 
natural world is not ” real hut is an Illusion, ” yon 
seem-(ncu(irding to the force whieh some of us arc in 
the habit of giving to these terms) to fall into n eon- 
trndietion; since if nn “illusiou” arites, it is ns “real” 
a fact as anyihiug c-an be. It is simply not trne in 
our case, that whtm we awake from a dream wc never 
think of Avhy or how the illusiou of the dream arose. 
\Ve do ask the question, and even partly answer it; 
and the fact that we rcnlisc on waking that the persons 
and events in the dream had no other status than to 
appear to us. while we were dreaming, leaves that status 
a very “real” one and no forgetfulness or contempt 
that may pursue that drc.am afterwards can ever reniove 
the fact~the elcruiil truth — that it ran its course then 
^nd there and presented jnst the illusions that it did 
present. So that if your ‘‘solution" i.s to say th.at no 
illusion ever "really aiose, and therefore no question 
can arise as to the origin of it, your solution must 
bang on the meaning you give to the term ‘‘real”t for 
in the sense tit which most of us understand “ real ” 
the dream- ‘‘really ” occurred. ' We have, however, 
nuutiier w’ord (now out of fashion) which 1 suspect 
exactly corresponds to what your great philosophers 
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tiie'-Mt liv rcalitv: it is tlie woril tub fiance. If jo« said 
tit-it fJip nat'iral 'Tiirlil was nntnbslaniuil as a dicaiii i«, 
♦*» iry <i.ie » »t «iupi'll\* pisitivtiiio WDnld nitdcrstand 
R (.1 ev'en agree. K-ir uni only for eacli of ns in tnra, 
it It evtt.i iisiri)ii'imic.alU uotisidercd. tito nntnral woild 
we live ill IS b'lniid to disappear, and to disappear 
sriiliont ft relcr-aat trare (J add ilie word “ roicvjuii,*’ 
lie.‘3«-e tlie faet that tlic subtiancr of this world tniglti 
o'ldnrc svonld iic irrelevant to oar interests and illn- 
fions wiiilc w« lived in it) and it is etidcut that votir 
poets .md p!lil<>^ophers hail the fugitive, 'ain, delusive, 
treacherous character lu our existence in mind when 
they ■'ftlied it “ nnrea! ” or (more arcnrately) *' nnsuli- 
s'tnti.il.” And ii is the luural lesion intolved in this 
dissoLing einr.teier of our life, its scenes and. its 
plosions, lit It uiftkeK np, doeOnt it. the wisdom of the 
E» I III so far ns I can tindersund Indian plnloaopiiy, 
rfrtr m-nf triih'iiti hu^UHitf . n'n.'^ititfhfts without tnbjfrUon, 
areitfg-<at merit; and I wi-h yon could succcetl in 
eitnrertin,' Clnistiaufi to yonr ‘lelipioti I It is just 
heransc 1 thiikyon are momlly the nn)v mature and 
true philosophers in the world, that, I could wish ron 
wonld not entauRl.' yowr doctrine in dnlnous tnlcllec- 
tnsl tenets, that you would not sny “ reality " when 
yon tnofttit 'sulistauco’*, or deny that a dream exists 
oecanm* it ta only u dreant.” 

We are obliged to Dr. Santayana for his 
suggestion regarding the unreliability of lan- 
guage in the expression of thought k .some* 
what similar suggestion com-.s from Dr. James 
H. Hvslop the Editor of the Journal of 
American Society for Psychical Research” 
who. are sorry to learn, has how passed 
otcr. His remarks on our book, as published 
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ill his Journal of October, 1921 are as follows : 

“ There U a }'re»t deal that <b mteresiing in the 
voitime. Its most importiviib feittnre t>tho lericwe'* 
is the uonhrmatiuu of uu opiiiiott that he has long holdv 
iiniiicb', the -litter iiurelhiliili-ty ol all iiaiisliteralions 
from one language to another. The vtvmologirah 
eqiuvulciits in two hiugua-gcs may not coutey any cor* 
reel coneeptio-i whatever from one to the otliep. 
Human c^ptMicnce is such that the men-nvugs-of terms- 
in translaiions mar not he colei nii-iio ns at alh Indeed 
the snniti holds true in the equivocal ter-nis of any 
Inngu-igc. They cmbmly references to things that 
mny lure HO csseutinl liIvcu-cKses ut all. Thie is what 
takes place in every language niul no single term will 
trausfev titc menniug of one to> another. l«t requires- 
a psycluvlogicnl study oh the- race and its-oXpcrieiiceH 
to- ascertain ks preconeeptiuusv This volume will not' 
he understood by nv»si peopie just because they lire 
no-t equipped with the psyolndogical. iurorimUlon to- 
deal justly with solulimis to the dream problem that, 
will seem,. at least supeYficinlly. alwiid to them. The- 
ulwle qiiesli'.-'ii of philosophy may he iiivolved.-as the 
W'riiers clearly 'show,, and one ran Ipm-ii iimch by putiiug- 
himself into r,appo-i-i with lutiids lUiit tlliuk in a radi- 
cally dilTercnt way from western thiulters. but perhaps 
O'uly becmise the pr.at has-piedetermniedMlle lioumlnvies- 
of moani'iig .a-ttacliiug to the lerui-s employed, - though- 
there P-, also- the fact t-haf the orivnt.al nii-nd is more- 
highly idealistic tlia-n the oecklei.tirl anti the latter 
more r«>alistiv.’'’ 

We liave Beetr, iro doifbt, ina'Brngra’Some- 
wliat itrdiscriniiiiate use of mau 3 ? Ehglislt 
words, more in their popular sense as mider- 
stooi bj' us- than: as-correct substitutes for the 
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terms in our language and this is perhaps the 
reason that we were unable to convey onr 
thoughts in many cases rightly home to our 
English readers. We will now try to explain 
what we understand by the words illusion and 
unreality and for what words in our language 
we have employed them. 

Illusion and DNRBALiTv.—The words 
illusion and unrealit}', which occur in our 
pamphlet and other writings, have been used 
to denote the meaning of the word bhrama. 
We have defined it as perception which 
is misinterpreted This means that a 
bhrama (illusion or unreality j is a misinter- 
preted Reality, Both illusion and unreality 
are misinterpretations of reality with this 
difference that in unreality the misinter- 
pretation is deeper than in illusion. Both 
are aspects or phases of Reality, in the same 
way a:* the dimlight and darkness are the 
aspects of light, the latter is relatively 
a deeper misinterpretation of light than the 


\V hen explaining the law of Polarity, we 
have .shown that darkness docs not mean 
absence or abhava of light, but is the oppo- 
site pole or that aspect of light which^we 
mismtcriiret and call darkness. It is only 
an unmanifcsled state of light In tho 
w call illusions and unS 
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alities are simply aspects of Reality misinter- 
preted by us. Thus all appearances — even 
the so-called delusions and hallucinations — 
are various phases of Reality. The only 
unreality in its true sense. is what is called 
asai — a thing without appearance or any 
form of existence, visible or invisible. It 
( asai) ma3^ be defined as that which never 
appeared before, nor appears now, nor will 
ever appear in future. An example of snch 
an unreality or asai is the son of a sterile 
woman or the horn of a man, which no one. 
has ever seen or can ever see in the waking 
state. These are the onty things which may 
be called non-existent and the suggestions 
about their existence is regarded as impossi- 
ble or absurd. In dreams, however, even 
this becomes possible. 

The fact is what we do not understand, 
we call absurd, impossible or in a better or 
mild form, R'onderful. But when it becomes 
clear to us and our intellect accepts it, we 
sa5»^ it is real or unreal, as the case ra&y be. 
The words absurd or impossible have no 
meaning in reality. Truty speaking all 
appearances are relative realities from the 
viewpoint of the final or ultimate Reality, 
which ma}*’ be defined as that which never 
disappear.^, is ever existent and never changes. 
That which appears at one • time and dis- 
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aijpears at another is a relative realit}*, un- 
realit)’ or illusion {blirania). The ultimate 
Healit}* or Pannartkk Absolute Exis- 
tence or Truth) is called advatia or oue 
without a second and the final or real un- 
reality or non-existence {a$at), there is none. 
This is the teaching of the Vedanta Phi- 
losophy. 

Thus according to the Vedanta, all the 


worlds or states of consciousness are only 
relative realities, which means that the}’ 
appear real while they last as is the state 
of dreainiiig. It is only when we wake up 
and compare our dream with our waking 
state that we call the former a relative re- 
ality or illusion. Dr, Santayana «ays that 
we should not call a dream unreal or illu- 

'll"” waking state, hc:an.se it 

did “rc.ally occurred." and that it should 
better Ik? ealfed ” uns-iibstantial ” whicli, he 
^rvs, Th a mor.» appropriate word for the 
dream world: amt then it would be justifiable 
Jo call the yaking state world also a«; 
nn-usbstantiar as a dream.This niav be tnic 

!" '•‘'Scot Ihc final or 



'V..rtuuv Tint the final 
I'Wl.t... In Ihc catrgojKfot Ihc Grecian 
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and Hindu Nayalca pliilosopliers a ‘sub- 
stance’ is a thing which has a quality, such 
as cloth, wood, etc. Bj' final realit}’ no such 
thing is meant. It is above substance and 
qualit5'. It is what we call Nirgmia (with- 
out qualities^. This is perhaps the reason, 
as our friend himself admits, that the word 
‘substance’ is out of fashion and is no longer 
now used in philosophical works for Realit}^ 
How Illusions Arise and Disappear ? 
— The manner in which the illusion of 
dream appears and disappears and the cause 
that gives rise to it, have ‘been discussed in- 
the “ Dialogues between the sage Vasishta - 
and tbe Dreamer”. The question of the 
grand illusion experienced in the waking 
state is dealt rvith in our pamphlet on “ How 
Did the Illusion of the Phenomenal Univer.se 
Arise?’ ’written in repty lojLoi-d Ronaldsha3'’s 
puzzle in the Indian Philosoph3^ In both 
the dream and waking state illusions, the 
cause is the same, vt'z. am'aja or ignorance,. 
teclinicall3f called wriiw, the opposite phase 
or negation of or knowledge. 

• The reason, wh3^, for the purpose of 
understanding the secret of Creation we 
have preferred, the dream instead of the 
waking state, is that in the former, we are 
nearer the Realit3* and can easil3!^ recognise 
the illusor3' character of appearances than 
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in the waking state. For in dreaming, 
there is only one hindrance or upadhi in 
our way preventing us from discerning the 
underlying Reality; while in the waking 
state, there are two. The hindrance in 
the dream is our individual ignorance called 
Utl avidya and the moment it is gone, 
either by itself or removed by its opposite 
— the knowledge (gnand)^ the dream world 
disappears and if we take care by certain 
means, not to return to the waking state, 
we pass on to the third state called siishnpti 
(dreamless sleep) w'here the illusion of the 
dream world disappears altogether and the 
seer {sahht) or ‘I’ alone remains. Here in 
the waking world, besides the individual 
ignorance, there is another hindrance or 
upadhi called mul avidya or common uni- • 
versal (ancestral) ignorance that prevents 
the seer from recognising the Reality. .This 
vnd avidya in mshupti (deep sleep) is in a 
seed or latent (unmanifested) state, while iir 
the waking state, it is in a manifested or tree 
state and as it is easier to destroy a seed 
than a gigantic tree, the drcamle.ss sleep 
IS a better .state to succeed in removing the 
tmidranccof nud avidya than the waking 
.state. Both the npadhh (hindrances), the 
«/ avtdya and the vud avidya are the two 
phase’s 01 maya. 
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The familiar illusion of the appearance 
of snake in the rope will make chis point 
still more clear. In this illusion, the ap- 
pearafice of the snake in the rope is due to 
individual ignorance ot hil avidya and when 
it is gone by closelj^ examining the object 
by other senses or throwing more light, 
the illusion of snake disappears and the 
appearance of the undej:l3dng rope becomes 
quite clear; but the latter persists and no 
amount of light or close inspection our 
other senses can remove the appearance of 
the rope, which in its turn is also a misinter- 
pretation of Realit3f, The cause of this 
misinterpretation lies in nwl avidya or uni- 
versal ignorance, the seed of uhich every 
one of us has received as an inheritance 
from our remotest ancestors. As we grow 
older, it expands and becomes stronger, b3'^ 
training and education. A new born infai.t 
in whom the ignorance is in a latent or seed 
.state, sees no illusion. To him both the 
snake and the rope are indistinguishable. 
The ideas of the snake and the rope we put 
in the child and when he grows older he 
becomes like us h3^pnotised, as it were, with 
all sorts of illusory ideas. In this wa3^ the 
tree of common ignorance avidya^ has 
grown up and assumed a gigantic size 
difficult to be destro3?ed even b3' the most 
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in the waking state. For in dreaming, 
there is onl3» one hindrance or upadhi in 
our way preventing us from discerning the 
nnderljdng Reality; while in the waking 
state, there are two. The hindrance in 
the dream is our individual ignorance called 
tid avidya and the moment it is gone, 
either by itself or removed by its opposite 
— the knowledge (gnana) , the dream world 
disappears and if we take care by certain 
means, not to return to the waking state, 
we pass on to the third state called sns/mpti 
(dreamless sleep) where the illusion of the 
dream world disappears altogether and the 
seer {saksfii) or ‘I’ alone remains. Here in 
the waking world, _ besides the individual 
ignorance, there is another hindrance or 


upadhi called niul avidya or common uni- 
versal (ancestral) ignorance that prevents 
the seer from recognising the Reality. -Th>s 
mill avidya in sushupti (deep sleep) is in a 
seed or latent (unmanifested) state, while in' 
the waking state, it is in a manifested or tree 
state and as it is easier to destroy a seed 
than a gigantic tree, the dreamless sleep 

succeed iu removing the 
hindrance of md avidya than the waking 
state. Both the upadhis (hindrances), the 
iid avidya mid avidya are the two 

phases of maya. 
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The familiar illusion of the appearance 
of snake in the rope will make this point 
still more clear. In this illusion, the ap- 
peara^ice of the snake in the rope is due to 
individual ignorance or ini avidya and when 
it is gone h3' closeljf examining the object 
b3’ other senses or throwing more light, 
the illusion of snake disappears and the 
appearance of the underl3diig rope becomes 
quite clear; but the latter persists and no 
amount of light or close inspection by our 
other senses can remove the appearance of 
the tope, which in its turn is also a misinter- 
pretation of Realit3L The cause of this 
misinterpretation lies in mnl avidya or uni- 
versal ignorance, the seed of which eveiy 
one of us has received as an inheritance 
from our remotest ancestors. As we grow 
older, it expands and becomes stronger, b5'^ 
training and education. A new born infant 
ill whom the ignorance is in a latent or seed 
state, sees no illusion. To him both the 
snake and the rope are indistinguishable. 
The ideas of the snake and the rope ive put 
in the child and w’hen he grows older he 
becomes like us h3'pnotised, as it tvere, rvith 
all sorts of illusoiy ideas. In this ivay the 
tree of common ignorance \jmil avidya^ has 
grown up and assumed a gigantic size 
difficult to be destro3’ed even b3' the most 
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intelligent of us. 

When a person goes to sleep, he is not 
under the influence of nut! azmiya which 
hecouics inactive or in a seed slate in him, 
but the ltd avidya or his cun individual 
ignorance remains active and creates the 
dream world for him. Further, when he 
goes into siisknpti or the dreamless sleep 
state, both kinds of ai'idya ( »md and Ud) 
become inactive and because in this state, 
there is nothing to be seen or conscious of, 
the sleeper thinks or is deceiveo thereb}' 
that he himself is unconscious. When this 
deception is overcome or conquered bj^ yo^a 
practice, he is fully conscious or aware of 
hisA.b;oluteness or oneness, without a second 
not only during that state but he also re- 
members it when he returns to his waking 
state and says that he was, when asleep, in 
a state of ecstatic bliss {samadhi) . An ordi- 
nary man, who has done no yoga practice 
is likewise in a state of bliss during his 
d eamless sleep {sitshuplt) , but he fails to 
reineniber the blissful state when he returns 
•to the waking world. This is due to the 
influence of tmil az'fdya. 

' Av.'Akknin’g into Rkality. — The real 
or final awakening, therefore, consists in 
.releasing ourselves from the influence of 
mid ax'idya^ ano thereby' reviving the. memory 
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of onr veal self. There are two ways or 
paths for so awakening iiito Reality. The 
one is the path of yf)ga practice which gives 
power to keep us self-consciou.s duiing 
our three states of sicopna and 

sus/jupf7. The other is the pal h of g-n/tna 
or knowledge, which, b.v a single stioke, 
revives thciinemorv of cm real .self. But 
it requires a long, tedious and difficult pjo- 
crss to - prepare lor its -acceptancq. 

In this latter path, thtguru ( jnastei) e.ver- , 
ci.ses hi.s-disciple in the practice. of-.C/^r/yrvy/T/?, 
mana^na and itidt^hyasana, .S/;;-/?r'<7;?<7, includes , 
the stud}* I of ,the scriptures, and vcdanta 
philosophy and listening to the preachings 
the master, attending religious discourse.s, etc 
Manana means constant^ meditation .and.' 
thinking uppn the Truth, discriminating thcg 
real from the unreal and removing all doubt 
bjf reasons -and arguments. Kididh^asana 
is' deep meditation or concentration of thc^ 
mind on the ideal of Truth. The Jast 
conies only when all doubts regarding tl% 
ultimateTruth vanish and an jnten.se .desire 
to have a direct cognition of Truth i.s created 
in the disciple who is then in a ht state tp 
be .told iiie mahaiakya nr supreme voM . 
which brings into manifestation his latent 
faculty of intuition I reviving the memory of 
his real self. When all doubts of the disciple 
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are removed and an intense desire of direct 
cognition ( ^akshatkaia) is awakened, the 
master tells him laioamasti That Thou 'Art) 
which is the mahavakya. The manuci in 
which this simple vakya or sentence uttered 
at an opportune time by the guru causes 
the awakening of the disciple into Reality 
will be easily grasped by the undermention- 
ed ancient fable ; — 

A Shephard once found a new. born 
cub lion in the forest left alone bj' its mother. 
He brought it home and reaied it amon.i; the 
herd of his sheep. The cub grew up with 
-the flock, played with kids, ate their food, 
shared their fears and ran from man as well 
as from other animals, believing himself a 
sheep. One day a strange lion found the 
cub and made every effort to convince him 
that he was not what he imagined himself 
to be, but that he was the king of the forest. 
Tlie strange liou’s attempt produced no 
effect, for the hou cub knew from his own- 
past experience that he was not different 
of, the flock except in appear- 
ance. Disappointed an^ angered at such 
obstinncy, the strange lion shLk hirmane 
ulteied a roar that made the rocks resound 
and bounded away. The whole flock of 

fsTrau^rf^^f^ fear, .but iu Ibe cub lion 
a strange feeling arose and a new’ conscious- 
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ness awoke and he quivered with emotion. 
He made the same roar and the sheep and 
other animals fled before him and lie leaped 
and disappeared into the foresU Tlie same 
is the result of the sound of niabavnkya when 
the disciple or seeker after Truth is in a fit 
state to be influenced by it. 

The mahavakya is the roar of the lion 
of the Vedanta. It cauaes aetual awakening in 
tlioSe 0UI3’ in whom all doubts regarding the 
truth are gone and the disciple has realized 
that tlie phenomenal world is an illusion. 
Many of us, • during out state of dreaming, 
do sometimes experience the illusory* charac- 
ter of the dream world, but this does not 
aivakeu us into realit3^ The dream conti- 
nues in spite of the knowledge that it is a 
dream, and the dreamer either experiences 
other dreams within the original dream 
{supnantara) or returns to the waking state 
world which is also a dream in relation to 
Rcalit3'. He does not awaken into realit3' 
because the underlr'iiig reality of which the 
dream world is a nusiiitei'pretation i? still 
unknown to him. For example, if the 
person who secs the illusion of a snake in 
the rope, is told that the appearance of the 
snake is an illusion, but'doe.s not know that 
the undet lying realitv of this illusion is a 
ropcs he might see this rope in other iliusoiy 
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forms, such as a waterline {faldhara or a 
bent stick, etc. etc. In this wa^ one illu- 
sion turns into another illusion, and this 
will go on until the seer realises the under- 
lying reality. 

' Thus to know the Reality, it is not 
enough to understand only that all appear- 
ances are illusions; but the last and the most 
important step in the final awakeiiing is the 
right knowledge or actual perception of the 
underlying Re'alit}' itself, of which” the dream 
is a misinterpretation. For instance, if a 
man born blind is told by others, in whom he 
has implicit faith, that what he sees or lives in 
is darkness, an illusibu or misinterpretation 
of light or Reality and that the opposite of 
what he sees is , light or Reality, he cannot' 
leal ISO or eyeu form an idea ot what light 
is, unless the sense of sight manifests inhim 
and he experiences himself hoth the darkness 
and light, or the illusion and reality. The 
sense of, realizatinn of Reality {anuhhnvn 
01 intuitionl is present in every one of us in 
more or less undeveloped or latent state and 
the main effort ot the or master is to 
levive tins sen^e in his disciple. In other 
Ws or ni^etaphorically speaking, we are 
"i* lio'iis, but the companv of 

‘’r conditio,! 

and nolhmg hm , jt^ng r .tt of tlie lion df 
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‘Vedanta can arouse ns from our le{liarg3’. 

• Why HAS /rHK Second VoLUMK been 
TssirRD. ivooking to the hostile and adverse 
criticisms made on our first volume, one 
ma3' iiatiirallv ask whj’ have \vd undertaken 
to issue the second volume ? The question 
can be answered from two standpoints. 
Kirstlv, from the standpoint of' the dreamer 
rfnd sccondl3;. from that of the compiler, 
both, of course, are ' the two sides of the 
same coin. .The dreamer saj's, he will 
continue telUn.q his dream creatures that 
it 'is a dream, or an illdsibn. '’In doinp 
this he thinks he is convincing: himself, 
because flic dream creatures are' none others 
than his own .self in so man’>’ fornis and their 
hostile aftilude indicates his own’ Weakness 
or igfnorance. ' ’ ' 

The compilci' sa,vs that had he found that 
nobod}- cared to read his book and all criti- 
ci.sed it, he would have .‘JU-''ol3' thrown away 
his ,)sn and stopped further writing:. Rut he 
has received numerous lettcr.s from men in 
all walks of life, including: philosophers, 
professors and p-svchologists, telling: him 
that the book has been of qreat interest 
and benefit to them and that they are 
anxioush' wailing: for the second volume. 

RkCARDIN'C the ArTHOR OF THE 
Di.Ai.oovEt^.-* AUbcugh to an earnest seeker 
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of Truth, it is of little importance to kuo'V 
who wrote the book, for he should care nioft 
for what is written in it than h}’ whom it is 
written; yet for such friends who may be 
anxious to know the authorship of the dia- 
logues between the Sage Vasishta and the 
Dreamer, we writa here a few words in con- 
fidence. Four personalities, the pha.ses of 
one and the same writer, are responsible 
for the work and the part plaj'ed b^' each is 
as follows ; First, the Dreamer who had 
the vision of the ideal sage in his dream. 
The second is the personality' of the recorder 
or writer who jotted down on paper imme- 
diately after awakening from sleep what 
took place in the dreams. The third is the 
compiler or Editor who rewrote a^d put the 
rough notes into form and order, x\nd the 
fourth, the last tut not the least unimpor- 
tant is the personality of a ‘friend, Munshi 
Suraj Narayan Mehr,late Editor of “ SadFnP 
and a contributor to our first volume who 
read and corrected the manuscript and made 
many valuable suggestions. 
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All human 

ever think of what tliesc states 
strikes anyone that so long as Ih e^tJUfrnasfs, 
everything in it appears real and the dreamer 
altogether forgets of his waking stale. It is 
onlv on his awakening that one calls the dream 
tin real. It is exaeth* the case witli this so-called 
waking state which appears so real to cveiy one 
of us that if we are told by any illnnnucd soul 
that the waking world is as unreal as the dream 
world, we would call that person a fool, a lunatic 
and one who has lost his reason. Onl3' one 
in a thousand is ever so fortunate, through the 
result of his previous /carmas, that his attention 
is drawn to the strong resemblance between the 
dream and the waking slate worlds. 

It is said of a Chinese philosopher, Cliuang 
Tjcc that he once dreamt that he was a butterfl}'. 
On waking, lie said to himself, “Now, am I a ihaii 
dreaming that I am a butterflj’, or am I a butter- 
% thinking that I am a man ? ”. The above 
idea is beantifull3' expressed in rln'me b3’ Dr. 
I.T. Headland, one of oiir friend contributors, as 
follows •’ — 


One night Avhen Clma-i" T<<' Ijty in heel, 
lie ilroniued lie wns .i InUterfly; 

Then waking to himself he 'said, 

To solve this problem now J’ll try; 

Am I a man I've wondered long. 

Or bnttorlly tha. thinks I’m Chitang ? 
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The s''*ratioxi of iliis problem led the philo- 
sopher tf^ rrvvakeiiin?: imo the Ultimate Realitj*. 

A sonicv. iiat siinilar stotA' is told of the ■well 
khewn Raja Jaiiaka of ancient 
India. He was once reclining on 
The D^eain of ’ his well-cnshoned .sofa in hispalace 
Ea,ia d anaKa, garden, with ail tjje comforts of 
an emperr*r. .surrounded his 
queens and maid-servants who 
were fanning and shamp.ioing iiim. It u*a5 the 
middle of the day in the hot month of June. His 
mind -was perfectly free from all anxieties and 
worries. It .so happened that lie had a few 
seconds* sleep, during v.-liich he dreamt that a 
r'val k'Ug with a large army bad invaded his 
o-'untry and killed his soldiers and minister.^. 
The p.’.lace was taken possession of and Raja 
Janaka was driven out of the bouse barefooted 
and .vithout any clothes covering him. In this 
niiserable plight, Janaka found himself wander- 
ing in a jungle, miles away from his citv. He 
was ver;.- thirsty and hungzy- when he reached 
a small town where he he.^d for food and water. 
Xobodv" paid any attention to his entreaties. 
Av jtusl ivaja Janaka reacued a place 'where 
some people were distributing food to the beggars 
and he pushed his way through the crowd Vith 
.great diincnlty to the place where thev were 
giving nee water. Each beggar had an earthen. 
bow£ .o receive the stub, but Janaka having 
none, they turned him. out to bring a bowl 
Disappointed and e.xtremely hungrv. Raja 

a vessel. He 
other oeggars to tend him a bowl but none 
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would part with liis. At last ^ Jaiiaka found a 
broken piece of a bowl, which he took to the 
place of charity, but bj*^ the ti'iie he reached 
there, all the food stuff had been distributed. Ex- 
hausted by long travelling, hungry and thirst3'', 
with a June sun over head. Raja Jaiiaka stretch- 
ed himself near the oven where the food stuff 
was cooked. Here some one took pity over him 
and looked into the hig vessels to see if there 
was anj'thiug left. Some rice water was found 
at the bottom of a vessel and it was 
given to Raja Janaka. The Raja took the stuff 
with great deliglit inhis broken Ijowl and ju -it as 
he put it to his lips, two large bulls tumbled 
fighting over him with the result that the bowl 
went awa3’‘ fl3dng. The Raja woke up. 

Now, imagine the condition of the Raja on 
awakening. He was trembling violently from 
head to foot and eYer3" member of the hoiisehold 
. was bending over him, wondering what was the 
matter with the Raja. Janaka was in a great 
dilemma as to wiiicli of his two states was real. 
All the time that he was in the dream, he never 
thought that it was an illusion and that the 
. miser3’ of hunger and thirst and his other troubles 
were unreal. 

■ • When pressed b3'^ his queens and other atten- 
dants, the oiity words Raja Janaka uttered were: 
“ Which is real, this or that ”? From that time. 
Raja Janaka left all his work and became mute, 
utteriug nothing but the above words. The news 
of the Raja becoming mad spread all over the 
countiy and it Avas announced b3' his ministers 
that an3'one who cured the Raja of his madness 
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vc\\\ bs P'/lilv rewart-kd aiul in order that quacks, 
charlatan-^ and unworthy persons may not 
dare conn aivl treat the royal patient ior the 
sake of the bii: reward it wa^aiso announced that 
tho’^e who fa'.U'd to cure the Raja will lie made 
life pri'^o'Aev^. t j veat a‘'trolopevs» puysicUius^ 
mental healer-' and specialist-^ betjan to jwnr m 
and tried their luck hut no one could answer the 
Raia's querv. Hundred of Brahmins, well versed 
in the art of enrin.i^ disease were thus thrown in 
the i^rate pri^'on 

Among ihe-e prisoners was also the father 
of the great Saint Aelita vakra. When a boy of 
only ten years of age. Saint Ashtavakra was told 
by Ills ni ither that his father was a Stale prison- 
er because he tailed to cure Raja Jaimka. 
Ihe boy Saint enquired avliat the Raja was 
suffering from and on hearing the Raja*s 
cause of madness, Ashtavakra under, steed 
at once the hidden meaning Oi the Raja’s ques- 
tion and started to see the ■ i' patient, 
confident to solve the problem an.l thu • release his 
father. How this saint boy. detormed in body 
and quite young, -managed to reach the Royal 
palace, is a long story and need not be narrated 
here. When he reached the palace, a durbar 
was being held where all the Brahmin ])nsoners 
and Stare astrologers -were present. The saint 
boy asked the Raja if he desired to hear the 
soluiion of his question in as brief and few words 
as the question itself is put or full details of his 
dream experiences may be recited. The Raja 
did not like to have his hntnilialing dream 
repeated in pre.sence of so large a gathering and 
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contented to receive a brief repl3'. The Saint then 
whispered into the ear of the Raja: “ Neither this 
nor that is real”. These words were quite enough 
to bring Raja Jaiiaka to his senses. Later on, 
in answer to his next question, “ What is real? ” 
a long dialogue ensued between him and the saint 
which is recorded in the well known book 
“ Ashtavakra Gita ”* a book worth reading for 
all in search after Truth. 

What led the dreamer to ponder over and 
investigate this important problem will be evi- 
.dent from the following account of his life history 
which we reproduce from the first volume : — 

Ever since his childhood, the avasthabhed or 
mysteiy of the planes of 
consciousness — waking, dreaming 
The Mystery and dreamless sleep — ^had been 
of Sleep. most favourite subject with 

the dreamer, and the problem 
that puzzled him first was that of 
sleep itself. Wh3’^ does a person sleep at all, 
he wondered, and is thus compelled to waste 
almost eight out of ever3'’ tweut3’'-four hours, 
or about one-third of his entire lifeiu sleep? 
Wlw isthisperiodical suspension of consciousness 
made one of the essential condtions of life, not 
onl3’ for hien and animals but even for vegetables. 
The, time required for sleep varies with different 

“ 'the ori.u'mal work being in Sanskrit language, several 
English traiislalions of this Gita arc pitsblished. One is by Sri 
Ana'nrla Acharya entitled “ SaniliUa " issued by Fancis Griffiths, 
Loudon. Another (rajislation by R. R. Baij Nath is issued by 
the Vaishya Hitkari Office, M erut (India.) 
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forms of life; the lower the scale of life the more 
is the duration of sleep required. Little children 
sleep much more than jfrown-up people, and a 
newl^'-honi babe sleeps almost the whole day 
and night. 

The usual explanation given is that as we 
are fatigued v.ith the labours of the day, we 
need rest. But this did not satisfy the dreamer. 
Even modern science could find no better use 


for sleep than to repair the waste of tissues, and 
it is a wonder that these inadecuate explana- 
tions, as a rule, go unchallenged b}' the majority 
of men. It never strikes them that if it is fatigue 
alone that creates need for repose, why do old 
people, always feeling exhausted and weak, sleep 
so little, and why do infants, who do nothing to 
induce fatigue, sleep most ? As we go down the 
scale we find the proportion of time spent in. 
sleep increasing until we reach a point where 
life is apparently a continuous sleep. 

When we say, we sleep so that we may rest, 
the question arises, what is it that re.sts in .sleep 
and does not equally rest in the waking state ? 
All the internal organs, the heart, the lungs, the 
kidneys, etc., work as much in sleep as In the 
waking state and some of them do so even more 
actively a.nd energetically. The phenomenon 
ot dreams is an ample proof that our mind does 
in sleep and many physiologists 
are of opinion that there is no sleep without a 
dream, and that to have no recollection of dreams 
does not establish their non-occurrence. A^n 
“-xhaustioii of brain or mental worry is better 
eheved by recreation and change of occupation 
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than b}' total inactivity. The student^ when 
tired of studying one subject, seeks recreation or 
rest in another. He sets aside books on law or 
medicine and turns to music or poetr3’. Games 
are a popular form of recreation among profes- 
sional men. 

If sleep is meant to give rest to the muscles, 
then those people who do no manual labour 
during the da}’, or those who are laid up in bed 
with broken limbs or for some other injurj^, 
should require no sleep at all, while on the con- 
trar}’, we see that the}^ too, fall asleep just as 
punctuall}* and for as long a period as the others 
do. Would this possibl}* be the case if rest were 
the onl}' object of sleep ? 

Immanuel Kaiit is said to be the author of 
the assertion, Whj^ to prolong life, if so mauy 
hours are to be spent in sleep ?” He could find 
no better solution to the problem than early 
rising and decreasing the hours devoted to sleep, 
a theory which assumed that sleeping was a mere 
waste of time. 

What, then is this wonderful phenomenon 
called sleep, which, like death, knocks at the 
gate of a King’s palace as well as at the door of 
a poor man’s cottage ? Not only are we com- 
pelled to sleep by some superhuman agenc}’’, 
but we court it and have recourse to artificial 
means for inducing it, whenever some disturbing 
cause keeps us awa}'’ from this blessing of life. 
If we are suddenl}’ aroused from it we act as 
though brought back reluctantl}’^ from a conge- 
nial state. Children erj’ and howl, and adults 
resent and feel annoyed when disturbed from 
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animate liiiii during liis waking lionrs. It is 
while they are asleep that God openeth the ears 
of men and sealeth their instruction, and that^ 
like the children of Israel in. their jourue3^ thronglt 
the wilderness, we are guided in the da3diine 
by God’s cloud, in the night b3’^ His light.” 

What made the dreamer quite an enthusiast 
over the m3f3ter3’, was his meeting with a Sivanii 
who, in ansirer to a qu^tion, said : Each time 
3"ou go to sleep 3^011 are one with the Absolute,. 
3'our real Self, in sushupH (deep sleep)- and enjoy 
the highest bliss, and 3fet 3fou are wandering 
about in search of Him.” IWieu a.<?kel', wlty do- 
we come back from srdi an exalted state, the- 
Swami replied: “Because 3^ougo there iniconscious, 
carr3’'ing with 3'-ou the impressions of tmsna (desire> 
and ignorance(f 7 ? 7 i: 0 '^-) 3’ou can go there con- 
scious, free from all impressions, you will Be * 1306 : 
to face with the ulfinr-ate Realit3'' and udll have: 
whatis called mkshafUara: or realizatio'nu.”' 

The next problem that required solution 
was that of dream, the most strik- 
ing feature of it being that it 
The Problem appeared true in ever3'' detail so 
of Dream long as it lasted^ The dreamer 
began its stud3'^ b3' practising to 
remain conscious, during the 
dream state, of the fact that he was dreaming, 
and that the objects he perceived were merely 
the contents of his dream. This power he ac- 
quired by means of practice along the lines of 
auto-suggestion or se]f-h3q>notization. 
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and -wlien he enquired the cause of it none of 
them spoke. He then forcibly raised up the 
face of one of them, when to his great surprise, 
he recognised in him the face of his own son, 
and being Yer3' angr3* tlie dreamer said, “Wh3’' 
are you so silent my son, and wh3' do 3-011 not 
tell me the cause of all this weeping?” The 
bo3' said, “ We are weeping, father, because you 
have become mad, and not onl3* 3'oii do not 
recognise us — ^3'our own family members — but 
sa3' that it is a dream.” The dreamer then 
understood wh3» they were Aveeping and thought 
it foolish of him to talk of its being a dream 
scene in their presence. He pacified them by 
telling that he was all right and that it was his 
mistake to call it a dream. However, he felt 
grieved over his people’s condition and tried to 
put an end to that unpleasant dream, but could 
not succeed in awakening himself. He now fully 
recogni.sed his home and went to his own room, 
where he found all the articles exactly in the 
same condition in which they were in his Avak- 
ing stale. He touched and held them up in his 
hand to see if the3^ Averc real and found nothing 
unusual in them. 

On aAvaking he found himself lA'ing comfor- 
tabl3^ in his bed. It A\'as midnight and all the 
members of his famil3' Averc fast asleep. He got 
up, lighted the lamp and pul doAvn in detail the 
full particulars of this dream in his note- book. 

Next morning, the dreamer read and re-read 
his Avriting in the note-book and pondered over 
all the circumstances of the last night’s dream. 
Bre this, he Avas a believer in the occultists’ 
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theory of dreani=;, that the subtle body or the 
suksham shan'ra of the dreamer goes out of his 
pli3'aical body and^’ees the outside world as it is, - 
but from this date his views regarding the nature 
of dreams were changed altogether. He ashed 
every on a, whom he had seen in his dream, if he 
met the dreamer, but none of them affirmed 
it. If, he thought, the dream world ^Yerc not a 
new and independent creation, it would be im- 
possible to have, at midnight, a dream with a 
noonday setting. He was now convinced that 
the whole panorama of dream was his o\vn 
mental creation. 


The dreamer had several other dreams like 
the above, in which he was conscious that he 
was dreaming. Later on, he often found himself 
exhorting his dream friends to believe that the 
whole thing was his dream and that all of them 
were his dream creatures, but the latter .seemed 
to laugh at his word?. 

It was long the subject of the dreamer’s 
reflections in the waking state, and he was sub- 
sequently led to appU' it nearer home to the 
facts of actual life. If we could prove to our 
friends satisfaction, he argued, that our so called 
real life was only a dream in relation to the 
ultiinate Reality, the proposition would appear 
to his hearers just as absurd as it did to the 
creatures Oi his dream. No arguments could 
possibly as.sist hmrin bringing this fact home 
citlier to his dream creatures or to his friends of 
lue wakmg state. 

dreamer’s life 

that the Dream Problem, discussed in the first 
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volume, was framed and circulated b3* tlie Editor. 
The problem was thus worded : 

‘’A gentleninn in sonnd Jionlil:. both pliysiVally nnd 
nientnlly, is Imring n drcnm almost r\rry niglit wi.cn lie 
goes to sleep, and in his state of di earn he addresses an 
assembly of men the majoiity ofwliomaie his fi iends and 
neqnaiiitances. During the course of his speach be explains 
to his friends that it is a dream nnd .all the people befoic 
hiin are the creatn'res of his dream. Some of the andienee 
ask him what proof be has to gite them that he is right in 
what be asserts. To this he replies that he will think over 
the question when he wakes up and will explain his re.nsnn8 
when be meets them next time in his dream. At tliis 
explanation they all' laugh at him nnd call him a lunatic. 
"When be wakes up he iind.s himself very much puzzled, and 
even in his waking state he is unable to find any solution to 
the problem. He wants now to know how he can convince 
those creatures of bis dream, during the dream state, that 
it is really a dream. 

Tbe replies received in response, to tbe 
above question are printed in tbe first volume. 

Aiiptber important change in the dreamer’s 
views was brought about when lie came across 
and read a pamphlet, being tbe reprint of a 
lecture b3' sister Devaniata on “ Sleep and 
Samadlib ” which put him on a different track 
altogether. The dreamer then commenced prac- 
tising along the lines recommended in the above 
mentioned lecture and having continued it for 
some time, there occurred a considerable change 
in his dreams. His dream creatures were no 
longer of the same t3’pe as before, Tlie3' were 
now mostl3- sadhus and saintsj wrapped in long 
3*ellowish robes. . 

For several nights he had such faces before 
him during his dreams, and a few of them even 

J 
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gave addresses wliicli tlie dreamer couM recite 
very clearly and accurately 
Dream Creatures tbe next morning. One of tbe 
Addresses. addresses which he had tahen 
down in his note book was 
as below : — 

“ Even presuming that we are all fictitious 
beings, a creation of your mind and having no 
independent existence of our own, we askt’ou 
the qnesticii why have \ou taken the 1 rouble of 
giving birth tn us? What earthly purpose could 
it serve to create such a large number of animate 
beings at night and to see them absoluteh’ anni- 
hilated before the day breaks The question 
was really avery intelligent one and so puzzling' 
to the mind of the dreamer that he felt himself 
entirely at a loss to reply. However, the wise 
sadhu of the dream himself broke silence and 
uttered the following words : — 

“ As a matter of fact, dear friend, 5’'on have 
never created us b}' anj^ act of 3'our own free 
willj we are amply the result of 3'our ignorance 
daring the sleep. IV hile going to sleep, 3*our 
object iS not the creation of another world but 
only the enjoyment of comfort and repose that 
3’ou expect to derive therefro-n. 'V'e are of 
course, the necessary consequence of your desire 
for cotuiort and 3'our ignoraticc. A tvpical illus- 
tration of this IS the phenomenon of the hirth of 
your own children in the waking life. The 
offspring comes into existence exactly in the 
same manner ^ comes the dream world. While 
indulging in the gratification of a sexual impulse 
. . our aim is only the momentary pleasure derived 
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from tlie act, but the result is the germination of 
the seed of vasfia and agya/i and the consequent 
birth of a child. So long as 3-0U are in your 
seirses and tlie master of j'onr own feelings and 
imaginations 3'ou have a free will and an abso- 
lute control over 3^our own mind and bcd3' ; but 
the moment 3'ou lose 3’'ourself in .sleep or identif3'' 
3'ourself with passions, 3'ou forfeit the right of 
controlling 3’ourself, and ai^ thus compelled un- 
intentionall3' to dream all kinds of dreams, in 
the one case, and in the other, become instru- 
mental for births of an3'^ kind of offspring. We 
are, dear sir, like your own children of the wak- 
ing state, cqualh' independent and self-subsisting.” 

Next night, when he went to sleep again, the 
dreamer met a similar assembl3’' of sadJius^ one of 
whom of a ver3^ advanced age, and who appeared to 
be the sage Vasishta himself, from his appearance 
and the paternal way in which he spoke, thus 
addressed the dreamer : 

“ Yes, dear son, we are all creatures of 3'our 
dream and so are 3'ou as long as 3'ou are dream- 
ing. When 3'OU are so far cognizant that it is 
all a dream wh3' should 3'ou care to convince all 
the illusionaiy beings ? It shows 3'our igfuorance. 
Read the stor3' of Lila carefull3' in 1113' book.' 
The waking state bod3' of 3'ours which 3'ou have 
at this moment, left l3'ing on the bed is as un- 
real as the one 3'ou have here created. You 
know not how raan3>’ bodies of 5'ours are similarly 
acting at different planes which you have left 
behind.” • • 

The Dream Problem which yoii have caused' 
to be circulated among your waking state creatui'es 
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can not be solved by them. It is like the blind 
man leading the blind. Xor can j'on arrive at 
a solution during vour waking state. You are* 
nearer the truth here than in the bhiiiakasha 


fphj’sical world). 

“ I advise 5'ou to continue the practice which 
has been the means of keeping 3'ou con.scious in 
your dream state. When 3*011 will cany this 
consciousness to 3'our next slate of sound sleep 
3'ou will find the problem solved. Bit 3*011 will 
have to return to your waking and dream states 
again and again so long as the seed of z'nsna 
(de.sirej in I’uu is not altogether deslm3'ed. The 
vasm is the cause of both the dream and the 
waking worlds. In 3’our waking world the 
manifests in four phases, zh. kama (sex desire), 
krodlm (anger), lobha (money desire) and moft 
fattachment). It becomes saman flutent) like the 
seed, in the deep sleep state but is not killed. Prac- 
tise control over the four above mentioned phasc.s 
or manifestations of z'astia during your waking 
state and then kill the z'asna, the root cause of 
all creation. Vasm is killed 1)3' sarz'ntyaga (com- 
plete renunciation), and when that is attained, all 
mental operations will stop and the mind itself 

3 -our real 

On waking up, the dreamer pondered a 
great deal upon his last night's dream-experience 
and subsequently he recorded in his note-book 

in hS dm?m Th^ Vasishta 

began tplooU hjas a“4 wl'Zl 
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could be depended on to unravel the iU3>’ster3' of 
the dream-world. 

Now, the dreamer longed to see’ the sage once 
more. But this time he did not wait for the usual 
hour of repose. He read over the stor3’^ of Lila 
which the sage had recommended him and forth- 
with retired to his bedroom, locking the door 
from inside to prevent interruption. And then 
having seated hiniself cross-legged and with a 
firm determination to see the sage, he went to 
sleep. His wish was fulfilled and the dream re- 
peated itself. He encountered the same assenibl3i' 
of sadhits with sage Vasishta among them. 
On recognising the latter, the dreamer went 
to him and humbl3^ requested him to take the 
dreamer as his disciple. On being addressed in 
this manner, the sage stood up, and, holding the 
dreaiiier 133^ the arm, took him to a secluded place 
and spoke thus: “ Don^t make a fool of 3^ourself 
b3^ putting 3>’our questions before such a large 
assembl3\ Tell me now what 3’-ou want to know 
and I will remove all 3'our doubts regarding this 
world.” 

The dialogues that now took place between 
the sage and the dreamer, as recoi-ded in the 
dreamer’s note book, are gpven in the following 
pages. ■ It is believed, the reader will thorough 13'^ 
appreciate them if he onl3^ bears in mind, first 
that the scenes of the dreamer’s interviews with 
the sage were laii in the world of dream and 
secondl3>’, that the dreamer’s waking state con- 
sciousness was intact throughout the discourses. 
The reader is further requested to stud3^ them 
\\dth an unbiased mind, holding all his 
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pre-coiiceived theories and beliefs in abeyance 
till he has read the entire series of questions and 
answers. 

In writing these discourses no attempt has 
been made at an elegant literaiy st3'lc. The 
writer has onh' endeavoured to express it as 
clearly as poss.b’c in language which would best 
convey the dreamer’s meaning. 



The Second Dialogue 

Betweeii Sage Vasistha and the Dreamer.* 

C5TotK.*“The first dialogue between tlie Sage and 
the Dreamer ended, with the former going into Silence 
and the dreamer returning to the waiving state. In 
the second vision, Urn following dialogue took place 
between the two.' — JCditorJ} 

. Saoe. — W ell, how did our previous 
talk impress 3^ou "? Are 3*ou ' satisfied with 
the answers I gave to 3*0 ur questions ? 

Dreamer. — From the time you left me 
aud I returned to 013'^ waking state, I have 
been thinking over all the points we dis- 
cussed in our last conversation. There are 
a few points in 3»our answers to my ques- 
tions that appear to me contradictory to 
what is taught us b3’^ other sages in our 
sacred books. 

In talking about Kaivalya moksha or 
filial liberation 3'ou said, 
Eaivalya Mok^a or “ Neither I uor even 
Pinal Liberation. wiell-known Rama, 

Krishna, Budha, Christ, 
etc., have attained it. So long as their 

° Readers, who have not read vol. I. of The '‘'Dream 
Problem,” in which the First Dialogue is published, can 
have a reprint of it from the- Publishers, "Practical 
Medicine ” DcUii (India). 
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names and forms can be brong;lit down into 
the minds of Uicir devotees, they cannot 
beyond the sphere of cteatioii.'’ And further 
you said, " Those who reach the highest 
state of knowledge in this life have no dis- 
ciples or adherents and leave no name and 
form after them. Such are avadlntfas and 
niajzoflh. ” In your own case it may be 
true that you ha\e not attained final libe- 
ration, because you arc a jiivaiimukta and 
have therefore appeared in my dream, but 
the Ai'ijfai like Rama and Krishna were 
Gods incarnate and it cannot he said about 
them that they are still in the sphere of 
creation. Again to avadhufas and majzoobs 
w'ho look like lunatics and are useless mem- 
bers of society, you have given a position 
superior to the Avaiai s. 

— No wonder that the answers to 
these ix)iuis appeared to 5'on contradictorj', 
because I answered them from the view' 
point of the Absolute Truth and von were 
not prepared to comprehend them 'as such. 
To all your questions, there are two answers, 
mst from the standpoint of the Absolute 
Truth or Parniariinc Safta and second, from 
the standpoint of the Relative Truths or 
lyavmric saila. Remember that the Abso- 
lute Truth is One and the relative truths 
are many. If you carefully study the 
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scriptures of all the religfioiisilithe world, 3'0ii 
will find that in dealing with the Absolute 
Truth, the3* are all identical, while in then* 
description of the relative truths, no luo 
scriptures agree. The teachers rr gurus 
alwa3’s teach their di.sciples both the Abso- 
lute and the relative truths and it depends 
upon the abilit3' of the disciple whether he 
understands one or the other. In reading 
1113' boolv rhe Vf-ga / 'usis/ifa Maharaniayaua, 
3'ou will notice that from the beginning, I 
expounded both sides of the Truth at the 
end of each chapter, and 3'et 1113' discipl'e 
Rama Chandra could not conipiehend it 
until he himself awakened into the Ultimate 
Rcalit3^ It will be the same with 3-011. 
The truth of 1113' assertions will be clearly 
known to I'oii when 3-011 will reach the same 
stage of knowledge. Most of 3'our religious 
text-books deal with the relative truths, 
because the3' are meant for the ordinar3^ 
seekers after Truth and not for advanced 
'students. If you want corroboration of my 
statement about the final liberation 3-011 
better read such other dialogues between 
the ancient sages and their advanced dis- 
ciples. Read what Gaudapadachar3^a (the 
Guru of Shankrachai-3’a) sa3's in his disser- 
tation, on the Manduk3^opanishida, ‘‘ There 
is in realit3^ no dissolution, no creation, none 
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in bondage, none desirous of liberation, none 
liberated; this is the AbsoluteTriith” In the 
Kalhoi}anishada,3'ou will read:“Tlie Absolute 
is not l)orii, nor does it die. It is unborn, 
eternal, ininiutable, ancient. It is not des- 
troj'ed with the destruction of the body 
Thus, in reality, there is no bondage or 
limitation. Ponder well over this qnestion 
and 3'ou will know that it is not the Abso- 
lute that comes into bondage and assumes 
the name and form of an avafar (God incar- 
nate) but it is 3'our own or jtra^s imagina- 
tion that makes you and other fivas see 
the Unlimited under limitation. The space 
inside a pot is in reality not seiiarate from 
the universal space yet yon see the space 
confined in a pot. When the pot is broken 
the inside space is not liberated or absorbed 
into the universal space. It remains just 
as it was when inside the pot, undergoing 
no change whatsoever. It is 3rou or the 
iivas who give it the name oi gJiatakas/ia when 
it appears limited in the pot and call it mafia- 
kasha when there is no pot to limit it. The 
space {akas/ia) never comes into limitation. 
^ the same way, the name of avalara or 
God-nicarnate is given by you to the Abso- 
lute or Parmatman when 3’ou see its mani- 
festation in a jiva or individual soul. The 
Absolute never assumes names and forms. 
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Therefore so long as the name and form of 
an avatara remain in 5'oiir or other jivas 
mind, it persists, not in realit3'^ hut in j'our 
mind. 

Now understand the meaning or origin 
of avatars from the viewpoint 
The Meaning: of Relativit}’^ or maya. To 
of Avatars, etc. illustrate it, the analogy of 
dream would be best. The 
dream creatures as j^ou know, are nothing 
but 3'our own manifestation or rather 
own self in so many fonns or personalities 
and 3^et each of them is an independent and 
separate being. To each of 3^our dream 
creatures, 3^011 are related just as a single 
cell of your body is related to 3'our whole 
physical organisation. A cell cannot per- 
ceive you unless yon become a cell or the 
cell becomes 3'ourself, that is 3^our cosmic 
consciousness assumes the phase of indivi- 
dual cell consciousness or the cell conscious- 
ness develops into 3^our cosmic consciousness. 
Similarl3', the dream creatures, being within 
3four mind, cannot perceive or recognise 3’^ou. 
Their limited individual consciousness can- 
not comprehend 3^our cosmic consciousness. 
If, for an3' reason, such as forgetting the 
fact that they have no seperate existence, 
3'ou tr3^ to let them know that 3'ou are their 
creator, 3^ou will have to put 3'ourself in 
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tlieir position and become "a creature liko 
them, a limited personal it}'. The}' will 
then call yon an ai'aiar or God incarnate, 
provided you show them miracles and thus 
convince them that yon are their creator. 
Mere assertion or declaration that you are 
God ^Yill not convince them and they will 
call you an impostor, monomaniac or para- ‘ 
noic. 


x\gain, if a dream creature wishes to 
kuo\Y or realise you his creator, he mn.st 
develop his own limited individual con- 
sciousness into your cosmic or universal 
consciousness. If, in doing this, he loses 
his sense of individuality to s icli an extent 
that he becomes careless of his physical 
body and its wants and desires, he will be 
called an (ivadhutix by his fellow creatures. 
In case he retains the sense of individualit}' 
and looks after his bodily wants, he will be 
called 2.jhoamuukla. The name of majzoob 
or magan or mast is given to one who ac- 
quires cosmic consciousness bv the path of 
bhakti or extreme devotion to God. Dike an 
avadhnia, the majzoob also loses all sense of 
’H,4*''i^«ality and looks like 
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Truth, but no one cares to approach them to 
- acquire knowledge and therefore they have 
no disciples or followers and w’heii their 
bod3' or outward form disappears or returns 
to its source, thejr acquire the kind of 
vioksha or final liberation, when even their 
names become extinct. 

Dreamer' — Ho^Y are the avadJmias 
and majzoobs to be distinguished from ordi- 
nary lunatics or insane persons ? The 
subject of insanitj^ has alwaj’s been a 
favourite one vvith me and I have seen and 
studied hundreds of cases of monomaniacs 
or paranoics. Thej’ are usuallj^ quiet and 
show no signs of violence, but at intervals, 
the3’’ become maniacal oveV their special 
whims. Some of them declare themselves 
Gods. I have seen one calling himself the 
prophet Mehdi, another speaking himself 
as an iiicariiatiou of Sri Kalki and sc veral 
personif3’'ing themselves Siva, Bbairon and 
dther Hindu Deities. Are these to be classed 
as avad/iiitaSj majzoobs or monomaniacs ? 

Sage. — ^There is no criterion or scienti- 
fic definition to- distin- . 
Who is a Ltmatio. guish a normall}* minded 

man from one of derang- 
ed mind. You have no means of testing 
the mental condition of a man except by 
his outward actions and behaviour which 
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are often deceptive. Wlien a person does 
not act in confoniiity %vitli the ordinary 
lax^'s of the society in ■which he lives and 
moves, he is regarded by that particular 
society as one of deranged or abnonnai 
mind and "when such a person is unable to 
look after his o-wn afiairs and is tronblesome 
to other members of that society, he is de* 
dared an insane person and is confined in 
an asylum. While there are certain common 


signs in ail human beings to distinguish 

them from animals and other creatures, no 
• - • 


ut m taeir mental traits, it j'ou mdiviGually 
ask evety human being his own definition 
of an abnormal mind, his ans-wcr will be 
something like the following; "One who 
do^ not think and act as Ido think and 
act, is a lunatic or a man possessing ahnor" 
mal mind This means that everv one 
:s a lunatic from the viewpoint of another. 
Ask a lunatic confined iu au asylum and he 
too will give the same definition. Who then 



and none from his on-n. The tath iV Ski 
tne bnower of Ttntli or hione can 

“toS? * ^ from 


Dre.amrr. — A nother 


point that I wish 
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yon to , clear up is this : 
Going: into the Last time when I asked 
Silenoe. yQ^ show me the Ulti- 
mate Reality, j'ou went 
into complete silence, with the result that 
the dream world disappeared and I found 
mj^self in the waking stale world. Am I to 
understand that Silence is the Ultimate 
Reality ? 

Sage. — ^The Ultimate Reality is not 
silence. It is l)e3^ond silence and speech, 
in fact beyond all pairs of opposites. Silence 
is a symbol indicating that speech has no 
power to express the Ultimate Reality. It 
cannot be shown or communicated b}'^ one 
to the other, not even a master is able to 
show it to his devoted disciples. Complete 
silence is a stage through which every 
seeker after Truth has to pass before his 
final awakening. It indicates stopp.nge of 
all actions, mental as well as ph3'sical 
and when the mind is inactive the stage 
is called sushitpii (sound or unconscious 
sleep ) or samad/ii (conscious sound sleep) . 
In both cases, the individual mind becomes 
one with the cosmic or universal mind and 
there is complete silence, but in the former 
state the sleeper does not • know it while 
in the latter, the saviadhist knows that 
he is in a state of bliss. The actions of 
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the phj'sical ‘bcdj* and of the senses are 
at a standstill, e\eii tlie breathing process 
stops and the person in this state appears 
to others as dead. 

There is a close connection between the 


breathing process and mental action. With 
the stoppage of the mind, the breathing also 
stops. If yon watch a sleeping man, j*on 
will notice a gradual slowing down of his 
breathing till it stops altogether for a fetr 
moments and that is the onlj- time when all 


mental actions stop and the person is in a 
state of dreamless sleep. This period oi 
total silence is, as a rule, so short that many 
people think that during sleep the}* are 
never free from dreaming. This state of 
complete inat tion or silence comes to even- 
health}* sleeper and he confirms or testifies 
its occurrence hy sa\-ing cn awakening that 
he slept so soundly that he was not a%« are 
of anything. In ill-health the mind is 
sometimes so disturbed that the sleeper is* 
seldom free from dreaming and then he does 
not icel refreshed after such a sleep. "What 
■occurs in this state of dreamless sleep is that 


uas not learnt the art cf controlling h*s 
hr^ti aid mid, feels a cflol h,g seaition 
^hicli sets both his breath and mind to wort 
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again. He cannot, therefore, sta3' long in 
this state of perfect silence. But yogis^ 
rvho acquire bj' practice the control over 
their breathing process and go into this state 
conscioiisl}', can staj’ in it for ver^^ long 
periods, even for centuries. Thej’’ call it 
saniad/ii. and feel in it great bliss. 

Dreamer. — When the yogis go into 
this state consciousl3f and find it so blissful, 
\vh3f do the3* return from it at all ? 

Sage. — The yoga practice which keeps 
yogis conscious in the state of dreamless 
sleep, is a mechanical process learnt b3r 
regulation of breathing and concentration 
of mind. It gives them power of control b3’’ 
which they can stop the 
Ycga Practice mental action and hold 
and Samadhi theirbreath for long periods 
, without d3’ing. Thus they 

can remain in this state of Silence or 
samadhi and enjo3' the bliss of being one 
witii the cosmic consciousness. But when 
the3* are out of it and come back to their 
waking or dream state, the3'^ undergo the 
ordinarr- pains and pleasures of life, in fact 
all its miseries like other people in accor- 
dance with the laws of karma. What brings 
them back is their ignorance of the ultimate 
Truth and the desire of knowing it. If a 
before going into samadhi has realised 
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the nUimate Truth and known that the ex- ' 
tinction of his seperate personality of 
false self is not the death of his real self; the 
ahmn^ and by this knowledge all his desires 
are annihilated, he would not return from 
samadhi any more and attain the final 
releas'e from the states of dreaming and 
waking or birth and rebirth. 

Dreamer. — Teach me theyo^a practice^ 
which will keep me conscious during 
and I think I will not return from that state, 
because I am convinced that I, my real 
self, the ainian, never dies. I do not care 
if my false self, the separate personality dis- 
appears with the stoppage of mental action, 
nor have I any more desire of dreaming and 
waking. 

Sage. — You are not yet advanced to learn 
the 3 'oga practice with a view to be awakened 
into the ultimate Reality. You have not 
3 'et realised even this much that this dream 
world is your own mental creation. You 
call it a dream at my suggestion and know 
it unreal by intellect only, not by realisa- 
tion. Try as much as you can, you cannot 
stop or alter your dream. If a lion appears 
here, you are sure to run away in fear and 
call for help; or if your body be put into the 
fire here, you will resist and cry, inspite of 
your intellectual conviction that this body 
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is not j^our real self and that there is neither 
lion nor fire actual I3' present. Are you 
ready to undergo these tests both here and 
‘ in the waking slate world, which, 3’0ii have 
now known is as unreal as the dream world? 
No, you arc not. So long as you have ■ the 
least doubt unsolved regarding the reality 
of Atman and the unrcalit3' of both the 
dream and waking stales, the practice of 
yoga will not help in awakening 5'^ou into 
the ultinuite Realit3\ By learning yoga^ 
3'ou may acquire some supernatural powers 
and ma3’ perfonu miracles in the eyes of 
3*our fellow beings, such as healing the sick 
without au3" medicine, curing incurable dis- 
eases by mantras or pra3'ers and mental 
suggessious, even to the extent of making 
the dead alive and doing other wonderful 
acts, which might raise 3'ou to the dignity 
of a God in the estimation of your dream or 
waking state creatures, but in the knowledge 
of the Absolute, 3’ou will remain as ignorant 
as other created beings in the world. I 
advise you, therefore, not to go in for yoga. 
practice. First, have all your doubts cleared 
and then you can learn the practice of yoga 
if you like, but I tell 3'ou that when you are 
fully convinced of the Absolute Truth and 
have realised it, you will not care to acquire 
powers or yoga sidd/iis. If I teach 3'ou yoga 
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now, the powers that 3^011 will acquire will 
be a hindrance and will keep yoti back from 
the realisation of the ultimate Truth. The 
applause of the people to w'hoin 3'ou will 
show 3four powers, will elate you and streng- 
then your egotism {aJianhara) which is the 
greatest obstacle in self realisation. I have 
seen many master thus fall from the 
great heights in the path of knowledge . The 
numerous disciples and followers keep their 
such gums in the world of illusion, while 
the3f themselves often pass over and 
attain liberation. I have seen the miserable 
end of a great yogi who had acquired great 
siddkis {yoga powers) and had thereby att- 
racted a crowd of disciples and followers to 
serve him. He was once crossing a barren 
country, having no tree to give shelter to 
a traveller or any w'ell from where to get 
water. The yogi got tired and felt very 
thirsty and seeing no shady place • to take 
shelter under it and no water to quench 
his thirst, he employed his yoga powers in 
creating what he wanted. He contemplated ’ 
o^f a green shady grove and of a fresh water 
brook and there and then they appeared. 
After quenching his thirst, when he ' was 
itting under the shade of a big tree, he 

wWle al? ^ to lie on and rest for a 
while and immediately the bed was there. 
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While he was comfortably lying, a thought 
came to his mind that the place was lonely 
aud if he went to sleep, a lion might come 
and kill him. With the thought of a lion 
the brute appeared and th&yogi, forgetting 
all about his powers, began to run followed 
by the lion till he %vas caught, tom into 
pieces and eaten up. Thus ended the self 
created personalitj' of the yogi and when 
reborn, he did not know even this that in 
his previous state he was a j'ogi. The same 
will be the end of 3^our personality if I teach 
3'ou yoga at this stage of your knowledge. 
Being possessed of yoga powers, 3*011 will 
use them upon 3^our dream creatures to 
acquire master3' and domination and thus 
showing 3^our superiority over them and in 
doing this 3’’OU will bring on 3^our own fall» 
because the dream creatures are 5four own 
manifestation in different forms. 

When a person ignorant of Realit3^ ac- 
quires powers, mental or ph3’'sical, he alwa3'S 
tries to use them upon his brothers who do 
not possess such powers. What are 5'our 
waking state creatures, the scientific materia- 
lists doing? Having leanitthe method of mak- 
ing bombs, machine guns and aeroplanes, they 
are using these powerful implements against 
their weaker fellow beings for bringing the 
latter under their subjection and slavery. ! 
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But these haughty persons, protid of their 
achieveiueiits, know not the ultimate result.. 
Like that yogi, their own implements will 
he the cause of their destruction. They do 
not under .'tand that by killing their fellow 
creatines, they are killing themselves. 
Some iguorant^ but good hearted people in 
the world, wonder wh3' God, who is all, 
powerful, does not punish the murderers and 
other criminals. The explanation is simple 
for one who understands and is wide awake 
but incomprehensible to one who is ignorant 
and asleep. God sees no crime nor criminal 
anywhere in His Universe, just as the sun 
sees no darkness anjnvhere in. his solar 
system. God sees all beings as Himself or 
His own manifestation. If one part of 5^our 
body is diseased and interferes in. the sound 
working of other parts, you donT destroy it. 
but try to heal it. When j'-our tongue comes 
between your teeth and is bitten, - whom 
will you punish ? Will j^ou knock out your 
teeth ? No, because 3^ou know that they are 
to you as dear as the tongue. In the case 
of the two sons of the same father fighting 
together it may be that the justice loving 
father may punish one whom he finds at 
fault, but when the war is going on inside 
one^s own body, there is no question of 
punishment. Love or sympathy is the only 
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means to. stop the disturbance. Your rela- 
tion with God is not even like that of a son 
with his father but you are God yourself. 

. Dreamer. — You are perfectly right in 
Sajung that I am not yet fit to learn 
as I am not quite free from doubts. The 
great difficult^' is that ^Yhell I am in j^our 
presence> I feel quite convinced of what you 
*say and doubts seldom arise in m3r mind, 
,but when I am alone, especially in my 
W'aking state, I am overwhelmed with doubts, 
and they ate mainly concerning the dream 
state, which in spite of j^our having proved 
it to be unreal, still appears to me as real 
as the waking state. The transient and 
illusory nature of the dream, I only realise 
when I return to the waking state and tbe 
‘great wonder is that this has been going on 
repeatedly every night when I go to sleep. 
Quite recentlj'^ I had a dream which was 
ver3»^ perplexing and which proved clearly 
that my knowledge of the nature of dream 
is 3’'et very defective. In that dream, while 
sitting in my room, a friend, well-known to 
me, came in with a pistol in his hand and 
addressed me thus: “ I have come to kill 3^ou 
in retaliation to what you did last night in 
my dream. I had a quarrel with you. and 
you killed me. I know that it was a dream 
and nothing really happened, but as 3'ou 
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liave provinjj to the world that there 
no diffeience between the dream and the 
wrikiii" state worMs, I have come to take 
my revenjre of v.'hat j'ou did me in my 
dream. When you are certain that this is 
also a dream, why are 3-011 afraid of being 
killed Xov/j in spite of my knowledge 
that his thre.-rt -»vas also a dream, I began 
to remonstrate and argue with him, think- 
ing how could he he standing and talking 
here, had he been killed *03' me last night ? 
He did not pav an3’ heed to my entreaties 
and raised bis pistol to kill me. I ran out of 


the room to save my life, beiug followed by 
him till I woke up and found myself lying in 
bed. This shows that the problem of dream 
is yet a m3-ster3’ and not fully realised by me. 
Sage. — It will continue a m3-stei3' so 
long as you do not know the ultimate Truth 
and realise that :vour real self is neither the 
body nor the mind. Both the dream and 
the waking worlds are mere states of con- 
Kio^lsuess^ They have no existence in 
Reality, but only appear to you real.because 
of your Ignorance. The knowledge of the 
ultimate Truth only will remove this igno- 
rance. * 

Dreamer. Tell me what is it that 
^events me in the realisation of Truth 
You have been teaching me about it and I 
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liave^ complete and implicit faith in yon. 
Also I have read the same as yon sa}', in the 
Upanishads and other scriptures which I also 
believe as true, yet 1 do not feel quite con- 
vinced. 

Sage* — What prevents you from realis- 
ing the Truth is your iiitel- 
The Power of lect and what will, in the end, 
IntellGot. jjgip yQu realisation, is 

also the same,vi2. the intellect. 
Little cliildren, in whom the intellect is not 
yet developed, and those grown-up people, 
in whom the intellect Is suppressed by the 
strong emotion of love or devotiondmplicitly 
believe in what^ they are taught or told by 
their elders or teachers. They never raise 
any questions nor ash for proofs for what 
they are told. Por instance, when it is 
pointed'^out or suggested to a child that the 
particular woman is its mother, it calls her 
its mother and loves her as such. If every 
woman that is seen by the child is suggested 
to it as its mother, it will call all the women 
in the world as its mothers and love them. 
As the child grows older and the intellect 
begins to manifest in him, he would not so 
blindl3'f believe in what he is told by others. 
He will raise doubts in almost every thing 
he is asked to believe. If a child is removed 
from its parents soon after birth and brought 
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up elsevrliere, away from the parents^ he 
■will not recognise them if brought home 
at the ripe age of sixteen or over. He will 
have his doubts and unless his doubts are 
removed, he will not love his parents to the 
same extent as he wdiildhave doiie if brought 
up by them. 

There have been many such instances, 
especially in coun tries where 
The Story of a secret marriages are com- 
Lost Child. iiion. To impress this point 
more forcibly upon your 
mind and to show you how the intellect 
interferes as well as helps in the knowledge 
of the^ ultimate Truth, I tell you the story 
of a girl whose parents w-ere very rich. They 
died when their only daughter vras yet a 
minor. They left their will with instruc- 
tions^ to friends under whose guardianship 
the girl was brought up, to look after her 
education and see that the mau to whom 
she was married was a suitable match for 
her in rank and position. Now, it so han- 

school, fell in love with a man, who was an 
ordmarjr person and not her equal in 
position. When this fact was knowm to her 
guardians, they showed her the wdll of her 
parents and said that they h^d already 
selected another suitable husband for hen 
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On hearing this, the girl was very mncli 
disappointed and acting on the advice of her 
lover secretly niarried him. As the result 
of this union, a hoy was honi whom the girl 
gave over to a person without the knowledge 
of her guardians. She thought that when 
she would attain her majority she would he 
in a position to make the marriage public 
and receive back her child. 

The man to whom; the child was en- 
trusted left the place and gave the child to 
some other person in return of a sum of 
money. After some 3 'ears, the man, whom 
the girl’s guardians had selected for. her 
marriage, died of some disease and as the 
girl had now attained majorit}', they con- 
sulted her about her marriage, w'hen, as was 
evident, she told them that she would marry 
the man whom she had already' married 
secretly. Her guardians made no objection 
to it and the marriage was then celebrated 
publicly. Thus, the husband and wife began 
to live a rich and easy life. The 3 '^ now 
made a search for their child, but no trace 
was found of the bo 3 ^ Their only hope 
remained now in getting another child, but 
3 'ears passed on and they had no more issue. 
Both of them wanted to have children, espe- 
ciall 3 '^ the lady •who was pining to have a 
child. As they had inherited a large estate 
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and were ver}^ rich, they thought of adopting 
a son. "With this object they advertised for ‘ 
a boy page in many newspapers and visited 
juany orphanages from where they thought 
they might be able to get a suitable boy. 
A large inunber of boys were brought to the 
lady in response t) the advertisement out 
of which she selected one she liked and 
employed him as her page. This b'oy was 
in reality her own child, but neither the boy 
nor the lady knew of this fact. As time 
pa.ss.;d on, the love between the two grew so 
strong thai the boy loved the lady as his 
mother and the lady loved the boy as her 
son. Yet the lad}^ w’as anxious to find out 
her own child and kept on her search for it. 
The hoy, ou the other hand, desired to find 
out his parents. Both continued their search 
independent of each other for years Nvithout 
success. 


One day, the man in whose care the 
lady had first entrusted the child came there 
and happened to see the page boy The ’ 

man recognised the hoy and told the ladv 

that het page had exactly the same feature 
S “^5 child and that he was almost efertain 
that It was that verj' child. The lady was 
much pleased to hear it and wi« 5 hed with ■ 
f man’s statement may 

be right, but her intellect did not accept the 
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assertion of the old nim and wanted decisive 
proofs. The boy was also desirous of finding 
out his parents and therefore the 5?roup of 
three, vis. the lady, the page boy and the old 
man started investigation. The man was 
promised a big reward for his troubles . After 
years of search they discovered the woman 
under whose care the bo3' was placed. This 
avoman was mentally deranged and was 
unable to tell where she got the child from, 
nor could she say whether the boy was her 
own or somebody else’s child. This put a 
check to their further enquiries. Although 
the subsequent events were all verified and 
found true, but the one missing link in the 
chain of proofs was enough to create doubt 
in the lady’s mind. The ladj»^ brought the 
poor mad woman to her house and placed 
her under competent doctors, specialists in 
mental diseases, to look after and treat her. 

■ In this state of suspense, the mother and 
son lived for a long time and although they 
were living and loving each other as if they 
•were really mother and child, yet they 
wanted the old woman to recover and tell 
• them the truth. , . _ 

This is exactly the position in which 
you and your fellow beings possessing intel- 
lect are placed, regarding the ultimate 
. Truth. You are already living with and 
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loving tae Trnth, bnt ttis mad woman, j'our 
intellect requires to be car:d or made clear 
to remove all doubts. Tae moment the intel- 


lect is pnriSed. and clear of all.donbts, it will- 
recover its original phase or the state of 
consciousness called'inttiitioa ( aKubhaz\r 
when you will have direct cognition of 
Truth without the help of proofs, reason or 
logic, in the same way as a child believes in 
things by its power of ^instinct and - never 
raises questions in what he is told by its 
parents. 

Drea:-ier. — 1 think it is the intellect 
in me that is interfering in my realisation 
of the ultimate Truth b}' creating doubts at 
everj' step. I \rish to get rid of this obstacle 
altogether and then hope I will have implicit 
faith in your words Triiich, I believe, will 
awaken me. 


Sags. ^Never think or do an 3 * such act 
deprives yen of the 
of yonr intellect while 
otiateueav, ^-ou are a seekerafterTruth. 

. , I4OSS of intellect is a great 

misfortune or calamity in the path of know- 
icdge. \on know the condition of the 
tvtbcalejho los^ his intellect from anv 
mental or 01 the w.', the child in 
whom intellect does not manifest itself from 
some congenital defect in the brain, aid' 
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of the'^old mail, in dotage who loses intellect 
due to advanced age. All these individuals 
are like animals and have no chance of 
ever knowing the Truth so long asth^y 
live. It is much easier to lose intellect than 
to acquire and develop it. Those who lose 
it are like machines and act like puppets in 
the hands of others. 

There are many h3'pnotists, who pose 
themselves as teachers {^'iirus) and teach 
certain practices under the name of j'o^a 
powers by which their disciples lose their 
intellect and become slaves or obedient to 
their masters in all matters. I warn yon 
to be on j'our guard and avoid them. They 
possess stroug hypnotic powers and employ 
them in bringing w'eak minded people under 
their domination. Their alluring advertise- 
ments in public newspapers offering to 
teach the “ Secret of Power ”, Personal Mag- 
netism”, etc., attract many ignorant men 
who go to them either personally to learn the 
method or receive typed lessons on payment 
■of money. But instead of learning the 
method of emslaving others, these dupes are 
enslaved themselves by these hypnotists. 
The practice of mental control by intelligent 
persons over their less intellectual fellows, 
under the guise of religious education is 
fast increasing and I advise 3^ou not to join 
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vCach creeds. This mental slavery or having 
blind faith in any one will always keep j^ou 
in ignorance. Besides this, the knowledge 
gained by blind faith does not last long. 
Little children, who instinctively believe in 
what they are taught, have often to change 
their views when they grow older and their 
intellect develops. Whatever they have 
learnt in their early life with undeveloped 
intellect is not accepted by them in their 
after-life. They reject or discard it as imtnte. 

Dreamer. — But yen yourself s?iy that 
the ultimate Truth is beyond the reach of 
intellect, what is theuseof preserving it then? 

Sage. — I t is true that in the realisation 


of the ultimate Truth, the intellect with all 
its powers of reasoning and logic, is ineffec- 
tive, but by removal of all doubts from it, 
the intellect can be purified and changed 
into its highest phase, the intuiticn which 
as I have already told you helps in the reali- 
satioii. Understand that the instinct, intel- 
lect and intuition are the three different 
states or phases of pure consciousness or 
knowledge and that the one develops into 
the other with the progress in the path of 
knowledge. 1 be knowledge of Truth is 
acconlingl^ divisible into "three tj^es as 
follow .s. First, the instinctive knowledge. 
wlticli is apprehended instinctively or emo- 
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tionalty, as a personal conviction or faith in 
the Truth; second, the mtellcctual knowledge^ 
the conclusion arrived at through a chain 
of philosophical arguments; and third, the 
intuitive kimu/edge, the result of sudden illu- 
mination occurring when the intellect deve- 
lops into pure consciousness which gives a 
man perfect certaiutj’-, making him as sure 
of what he discerns as he is of his own exis- 
tence. This intuitive knowledge leads to 
the final awakening or the state of Turi5^a, 
when he becomes full3' conscious of his 
own {(itittan) oneness with the Universal Self 
{Pannatman ) . This is the highest imagi- 
nable tj’pe of knowledge. ‘ 

What 3'’ou require now is the purification 
of intellect- b3'^ freeing it of all doubts, for'it 
is the only obstacle in 3’^our wa3'^ to intui- 
tional knowledge. 

Dreamer, — The removal of one’s doubts 
is Yer3T difficult, almost’ impossible, as there 
can be man3’’ answers to one and the same 
question. I have tried the experiment by 
arraugingall m3^doubts regarding the nature 
of dreams into 14 -Points and circulating 
them among the wisemeii of m3* waking 
state world. In response I have received 
hundreds of authoritative answers from men 
of great intellect and culture. But the3* all 
differ from one another in many respects 
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being answered from different points of views 
and some appear even contradictory. There 
are many who state that the dream is as real 
as the waking state creation and that there 
are other worlds besides these two, which are 
equally real. There are others who assert 
that both the dream and waking state worlds, 
as well as other worlds, are unreal and 
illusor3^ Others sa.y that only the waking 
state world is real and the di'cams are illu- 
sory and unreal. How can such answers 
contradicting each other be correct? 


Sack. — You can not expect the same 
answers to your questions from every body. 
Of the millions of people that you meet in 
your waking or dream world, no two are 
exactly alike, cither in body or in mind, 
even twins differ from each other in many 
ways. But if you carefully examine their 
Views, you will find that the differences are 
not so much in fundamental principles. It 
is oiily in the ways of expression of the 
Truth and in the language that they differ 
from one another. In principles all are one, 
in the way of expression all differ. For 
in-staiice, the materialists tell you that there 
exists nothing but matter and the energy, 
consciousness and other subtle forces are the 
result of changes occurring in matter: 
X 1C cwrgisis say that all is energy? or force 
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wV.ich the}' call' electrons and the matter is 
nothing bnt a condensation of electrons; the 
idealists believe that the mind is the ultimate 
Realit}' and ever}' thing else, such as energy 
matter, etc., are mere modifications or 
changes in the mind; lastly the Indian 
philosophers — the vcdanlists assert that the 
nltimate Reality is beyond mind and under- 
goes no modifications, all that is perceptible 
by the senses is an illusory appearance of the 
Reality in the same way as the illusion of 
snake in the rope. Thus the one and the 
same truth is expressed in a variety of ways 
and it depends upon your power of discern- 
ment to separate chaff from wheat* and pick 
up the underlying Reality. 

I have already explained to yon the 
great principle of Opposites ( prilyogi) the 
knowledge of A’hich will make it clear that 
all is light, there is no darkness anywhere-. 
When you do not see light yon call 
it darkness. The fault or • ignorance 
lies in your vision and not in the light 
Where men see darkness, an owl or cat 
sees light. Where does the illusion then 
lie? Not in the thing itself, but in you 
■ who see it different from what it really is. 

Dreamer. — Excuse me if I ask you the 
same question again and again. It always 
comes to uiy-iuiiid whenever you talk. of the 
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tikiniate Truth as one without a second. 

Please solve the problem once 
Tho Cause of for all. How does the idea 
Dualit3\ of duality originate and who 
is the seer of Truth, if there 
is nothing but Truth ? 

Sage. — Yes, there exists nothing but 
Truth and Truth discerns and sees the 
Trutb.^ In the ver3' act of di.scerning Truth 
by the Truth appears duality which gives 
rise to relativity or diversity in the Unity 
and to the illusion of the phenomenal world. 
Just imagine, if the C3''e wishes to see itself, 
how can ii do that ? Onl3i' by having in 
another eye, an image of 
Itself. In the same way if the self wants to 
sec itself, the only means lies in creating 
another self and as the self possesses the 
cicative power, another self at once appears 
tor It to look at. Again as this other self 
3 s the creator s own reflection, it inherits the 
power of creating another self who also de- 
sircs to see himself (self-knowledge;. Thus 
self creates the third and the 
^ so on, till a 

innumerable 

wish to ^ origin and source and 
eanic. 7 V’ wherefrom they 

tiiat tlip ov ereator ('Brahma) knows 
that the created beings have no seperatc 
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existence and are only in His imagination, 
but the created beings forget their origin and 
wonder who created them. The dream world 
has been created b3>;3-cn exactlj' in this wsy 
and in eYer5f created being, your dream 
creature, there exists the inherited desire of 
self-knowledge and thepowerto create another 
self like himself. And what is ever}^ created 
being doing ? Having the inherent desire 
of knowing himself with the power of cre- 
ating, he is nmltipljdng his self and is thus 
receding further and further a.v:&y from his 
origin. 

Dre.^jiER. — T he above 11135'^ be a true 
explanation of the creation of dreams b3'' the 
mind,' but how does the waking state world 
come into manifestation ? 

S.AGE. — The origin of the dream creation 
5^011 have understood because j^ou have ex- 
perienced both the beginning and end of 
the dream. Of the waking state world, 3fou 
have neither seen the origin nor the eud, 
and therefore, 3’ou do not knew how it has 
come into manifestation and how will it end 
until 3^011 experience it 3^ourself. This will- „ 
take place when 5'ou will make further 
progress in the path of knowledge and reach 
the stage of or concentration 

which will keep 3^on conscious during the 
state of stts/mpii and then 3’Ou w'ill know 
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how the waking state world comes into 
maiiifestati('Ti. 

Drkamkp- — ^To remain conscious during: 
dec]) sleep wIikIi is a stale of unconscious- 
ness appears to me impossible. 


Sagi-:.— I t appears to yon impossible, 
because you do not 
Sushupti, Samadhl, know what the state 
andl uilya at:'.les. snshipfi reallj' is. 

It is that state of your 
sleep, when yonr mind steps thinking and 
jou do not see any creation. And as there is 
nothing in this state for 5’ou to be conscious 
of, YOU erroneously believe yourself to be 
nnc onscions. Deep sleep or sustinpti is the 
stale v.jicrc the .subject and object or'I^ 
and ‘ Xot-I ' become one and 3’onr Fness 
or individuality acquires unlimited expan- 
sion. Thcj/<.?A call it the state of samadln 
and it is akin to the state of furiya, cosmic, 
nr s])jrifnal ootisciousncs-;, call it b}' what- 
ever name you like. When j-ou arc able to 
^ l)c conscious in this state yon will have an 
iiu oniparahlc and unique sense of ecstasy''. 
It is the go.'tl for wliicli all as])ire 
and liy to rec'ch it bv various yoya practices. 
U hen 3'ou are in fhi.s state, 3’ou acquire 
great powers, in fact, you arc as’ powerful as 
the grc'U Creator Urubiim and can create 
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or 4estro3f ti universe, aud do other woiidcrs> 
but as I told 3'ou hclore, j-ou call iiol sta3' iu 
this state ol cosmic cousciousuess etefnall}^, 
unless 3'ou. enter i«to it after destf03dng' 
all z'’ai»(iS (hiteiil desis^es) mid <&hQnkarA^ 
the sense of s.parate ‘I’ness or cgoisnu 
The Iiidiau employ certain men- 
ial practices to reach the 
JPa’lndplcs of state of or conscious 

V og’a PjaetlSGs. sus^iuj)ti b3' which they 
Stop the functions of their 
xnind> The wnderl3dng principle of all 
practices is concentration of mind, which 
consists in focussing the attention or currents 
of self-coasciousness upon a single object, 
cither a nialevial thing or a menial idea or 
thonghU If practised under the guidance 
and instructions of a competent master 3^ogi, 
it will enable •3’ou to bring this state upoA 
3’on at 3^our with Finall3', 3^011 Will be go 
accustomed to concentrate 3^0111' attention 
and ac?ttiu*e such a control over it that by- 
Simply closing the 63^68 even when awake, 
ill an3'’ place and at all}!- moment in the 
midst of a crowd or duri-ng^ a walk, 3^011 will 
be able to go into haniiadJiu 

fogiSy however, do not leach such 
practices indiscriminately to eVef3^ one, as 
the niaprit}^ of people go in for llieiii to 
acquire powers and not with a view to acquire 
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the k*.irAvled"e of the iilticiate Reality. I 
iin: iiuvslt and know all the various 

f.'irin.' oi j i hut I do not teach it to my 
d-'Ciji’e-, because I have found that the 
p a^v.i:red m the course of its practice 
induce the br?:inuer? to misuse them which 
remits in their ov-u fall. Then, there are 
many d’ftK ult'es in learning yo^a practices, 
e^pai-iaily in the oh-c:vauce of some prelimi- 
imr> v( V.- without which you cannot succeed. 
To he^-.u v.ith, you will have to take as 
hule {< 1 d as possible, only go much as to 
keep ymr bt(ly alive and avoid the use of 
all nih'\icants and nf'rcolics. The next 
difficult step is to purify your mind h 3 ’ free- 
ing it of all passions and emotions, especial- 
ly of hufm, h f,tlhn, hhha and moha ( sex 
desire, auger, innnej' desire, or gr^ed and 
r.vtachnient) . \\ ithrtit these preliminaries 
success is impocgihle. 

Dekami-.r. I^hp.vc heard of some new 

¥o~a'p'ic4L°^ p-aclices, recently devised 
» A‘ o . b\* cerfa'iU religious creeds 
. , ’•'•’htcli are said to he as good 

sn reaching the goal a< the difficult practices 
rccommen<.eu byPatanjali and other ancient 

v.ouM no'^ advise j’ou to go in 
for any of the so-called nc-v; and ' yoga 
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practices with a view to acquire Ih kiiowlectgc 
of the Absolute Truth. Thej' are mostly 
based on prurlham ( prayers ) and bhakii 
(love) of the teacher q>x guru and are nothing 
but self'hypnotisatiou. They ■will, no doubt, 
create in you powers of healing the sick 
and attaining success in life. Thej' are 
suitable for those who belier'e in the heal- 
ing of the sick and earning nicney ns the 
only works of practical utility in the 
world. The Western world is full of such 
creeds and a good niaiiy Indian creeds 
are imitating them. As your object is the 
knowledge of the Absolute ( Brahma vidJ^a) , 
you should continue the practice j’ou have 
already adopted, viz. watching the mental 
processes of your own mind, both in the 
waking and the dream stales. Graduall3'’ 
j*ou will acquire the .power of consciouslj^ 
observing the state of 3'our susfnipti. Your 
main efforts should be to prolong the period 
of 3'Our sta3diig at the sandhi or borderland 
between the two states. 

Now, if 3^ou watch 3*our retuni from the 
state of samadhi or conscious 
OriS'in of .wrj^/////, 3*ou will have a direct 
Creation, conscious experience of the 
manner in which first the 
dream and then the waking state creations 
originate. Just as an ordiiiar3^ man or even 
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nn animal, in ilic Ueiglit of extreme pleasure 
lUteri ‘Jonie su't of meaningless sound, like 
w/iji. so do you in tlie slate of cosmic con* 
seiousnesv,, under llie intoxication of ecstasy’' 
think of " I am 1 This (hous>lit, in ac* 
c irdance with tlie law of Polarity K.pyilyngi') 
automatically Rives rise to it-, opposite, “ I 
am not, Not I ’’ meaiiiu*: (lierehy that” ‘‘ I, 
am I ” and others ate other ■»”. The Ihou.fifUt 
of “ Xot 1 ” or of others makes 3'ou forget 
your exalted p:isiliott of hhiira (Godjaud 
awakens the latent memories of 3^0111' previous 
states and the latent desires {'i'a$uas) of 
Recmg o( hers. Thus overpowered by 3^0111* 
own idea of negation {maya) you lose con* 
M:iousncss of the stale of blissful samadhi 
and return to the slate of ^ushupfi^ where 
under a further Srtroiigcr grip of 3mur 
awakened desire gets strong and your think* 
ing power or mind, which Ws latent up to 
now, begins to act vignrnusly and creates 
first the dieam world by thinking of others, 
such as “ My wife, niy children,' my house, 
jny inoncy, etc., etc.,”. lijvcry idea thus 
thought of in Yoiiv mind is materialised by 
the ignorance of 3-ottr own self or mava and 
appears to you as veal and with the increase 
o iqiiorance. you call ii il,c wakin? world 
ami youracU a 1„ rcalilv llmro is nodifr. 
ereiicc hciucoii the dream and waking states. 
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Tims the waking world evolves out of 
the dream and is the remotest from the 
Realit3f ^^^id therefore most illnsor5^ The 
dream world is nearer to the Realit3'^ and is 
less illusor3'; the siislmpti is in contact with, 
and the samadhi is the state of union with 
the Realit3^ 

Dreaimer. — Regarding the origin and 
the manner in which the dream and waking 
state creations come into manifestation I have 
no question to ask because it is a matter of 
personal experience, but I do not understand 
3*ou when 3'ou sa3' that the waking state 
creation evolves out of the dream state. I 
am under the impression that the dreams 
are the result of the thoughts of the waking 
state. 

Sage. — Both views are correct. There 
is no beginning in a circle. From the seed 
comes out the tree and from the tree the 
seeds, 3-011 can not sa3^ which is the cause 
and which is the effect. How has the idea 
come into 3^our mind that dreams are the 
results of the thoughts of the waking state? 
Evidenll3^ the creatures of the waking world 
have given 3^ou this idea. Supposing 3'our 
dream creatures tell 3^011 during a dream 
that the impre.ssions of what 3^011 do and 
think in the dream are the cause of 3^our 
waking state, how would you refute them ? 
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Know that from the view-point of a yogi 
who hai experienced the process of creation, 
the sushupH i? a stile of pure consciousness 
the dream is a half or sub-conscious state 
and the waking stale is an unconscious slate. 
Pr.nn the vicw-poii^t of an ordiuarj^ ignorant 
man, the 'a - iking i>^ a «'on scions, the dream 
a sul -r'Unfums and v/ </>///// an unconscious 
state. 

DR' .AMrR. — Whal occurs when an ordi- 
nary man, whf) has not practised concentra- 
lii'ii g<ics to sleep ? 

— 'rile same as when a sainadhist 
or jvj"/ goes to sleep, with this difference that 
an ordinary man goes into and returns from 
the stales of dream and .sleep, unconscious 
of them, while wyogi pa.sses through them 
fully couscions. 


T'lRiUiM'i'.R — What occurs when a knower 
of llie .^b.-olute Truth {gyani) goes to sleep? 

^ fiAi'rP. — One, who has known the Truth 
by intellect alone and ha.s not de.stroyed his 
vnsuas (latoni ddsires; and still believes in 
hispers-mahty as separate from all others, 
sk‘-ip.i and dvoanr. lika other human beings. 
A knower <,{ Tnith who has realised the 
Kcau.y by intuition and has destroyed all 
his and does not sec liinnself asaep- 
arate funn (he rest of the world, never sleeps, 
dreams or wal;c.s up. He is always awake 
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and has lost all sense of Pness ” as a 
separate entitj^j'that is his self-consciousness 
has become one with the cosmic conscious- 
ness. He sees no difference between his 
own and other personalities, in short, he is 
all in all. 

Dreamer. — Such a state is inconceivable 
as no one in the world would care to lose 
his personalit}'. 

Sage. — You are perfectly right in say- 
ing that no one likes to lose his personality 
and that is the reason, why the phenomenal 
universe continues to appear as real. So 
strong is the power of vmj'a . over all, her 
created beings that e\'ery one, from the 
lowest worm to the highest God, loves his 
personality so passioiiatel3'^ that if he is ask-^ 
ed to part with it, even in return of a highly 
exalted position, he would not accept it. 
Even the dream creatures would not like 
to lose their separate personalities to become 
one with their creator, the dreamer. The 
Vedanta philosophy has succeeded in remov- 
ing many other illusions but this is the 
greatest and most obstinate of all and can- 
hot be removed except by the knowledge of 
the Absolute. 

There is a classical story of a great 
king, who, in his old age, was anxious to 
know all about his next birth. He consulted 
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llic astrologers of liis time, wlio found 
out from his horoscope that his next birth 
v'ould he that of a sow ( she-pig) with a 
while star mark oil her fojehe.ad and that 
after the death of the pig body, he would be 
bont again as a greater king. On hearing 
this the king instructed all his sons and 
ministers that after his death thej' should 
keep a keen look out for sueh a sow and 
when found, kill it at once to release him 


from such a miserable and wretched life. 
When he died and reincarnated in the body 
of a sow, with a star mark, the animal was 
found out by one of bis sens, who saw her 
lying on the ground with her many pups 
playing ahont her. The king’s sen, recog- 
nising the animal he was in search of, raised' 
his gun to kill her. When lo: the she pig’s 
memory was revived and she begged the 
boy not to kill her. She said that she was 
very happy in that body and if killed, who 
would care to look after her pups when she 
was no more. vShe also said that she w'as 
aware that in her next birth she w’ould be 
a great king, but she did not want to lose 
her prc.‘ieut liody. 

^ Such is the love which every created 
being has for its- own personality and unless 
this ilInsKin is removed, you cannot realise 
the oneness of all separate persoualities. 
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Tlie preachers of the doctrine of 
advaitism or oneness of all have been, in 
all times and countries, ridiculed, abused 
and even beheaded^ Read the story of 
Dadhyaiig-atharvana Rishi referred to in the 
Brahdarnyak UpanisJiad and described in 
the Atma Pnranas The sage while preach- 
ing the knowledge of the Absolute (. 5 ;'/?// 
v^yd) to Indra, the king of gods, said that 
there was no difference between the ahmm 
or self of a dog and that of Indra and that 
the mate of the dog was as dear to the 
animal as to Indra his consort was. This 
so incensed the God Indra that he issued 
orders for beheading the sage so that lie 
might not preach such doctrines to any one 
* in his kingdom. 

In Western countries also, many philo- 
sophers have been ridiculed, if not- punish- 
ed, for advocating the advaita philosoph3^ 
Read a very interesting dialogue written 
by the German philosopher, Schopenhauer, 
when discussing the question of after-death 
state and 3''ou will know how he was treated. 
You too will meet with the same fate, if you 
would talk of these principles indiscrimi- 
nately. I, therefore, advise 3^011 not to sjjeak 
•of them before all and every body especially 
in the presence of people belonging to creeds 
or sectarian j'eligions, whose minds are, as 
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a rule, biased and bigoted. 

1 now leave 5’Ott and wish that _ ji'oit' 
read atid think over the two dialogues I 
have referred to above. I hope to find you 
wiser next time we meet again. 

[Norn. — Thurt tlio sproiul iliiiloj^nc bcttrpcn 

the hbrp nntl tlio drrnnior. Tlic <li enniM- nftcr nwnkcn* 
hiKrciil Ixitli tiie (lis<■oulHr^ siiKgMtfcl by ibe sngc. 
Tlio dixronibf* of (ho rpniUMlmdn u too long to bO 
trAiixUlod into Eitgikh. Tlio imiinn londorB mill find 
it in doiflil in tin* “ Atma Purnn»” of Slinnkcrnnnndn, 
whii'h liiiH boon Hiadc ftroohoiblo to Hindi rondors 
by Sirniiii (*biiigr>nnflnnndfl. Tlio other diftlogtio 
hot noon n Ktndont and n plii1oso|ihori irriiten by 
Roho|it'nhanor mo loprodneo lioro from the m'ork of 
Mr, Uorj Erniik. “The Challcngo of War '\--Ediior,'] 

Schopenhauer’s Views on the 
After-death State. 


Rti onKT— Toll me now, in one mord, wiint slml 
I be after iny death ' And mind yon he clear ant] 

pi eciBP, 

l'nu,flHOPi(nn.~.\l! and nothing, 

Stvount. 1 tiionght m»! I gave 
and jon solrc it by a oontradiction. 

Blato trick. 


yon a proWcii 
That’s a ver; 


.to. too,.. „i 
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to me. The professor was fond of using them, bnt 
only ns predicates of the I'feity, and he never talked of 
anything else; which was all qnilc right and proper. 
He argued thus: if the Deity was in the world ilseif, 
he was immanent; if he was somenlicrc ontsidc it he 
was transcendent. Nothing could be clearer and more 
obvious. Yon knew where yon were. But this Kantian 
rigmarole won’t do any more: it’s antiquated and no 
longer applicable to iiioderiv ideas. Wliy. we've had a 
whole row of eminent men in the Metropolis of German 
learning — 

PiiinosoPHEn. — (aside)Gcrnian humbug, he means. 

SrunEXT. — The mighty Sehleicrmaeher for in- 
stance, and that gigantic intellect, Hegel; and at this 
tinic of day we’ve abandoned that nonsedse. 1 should 
rather say we’re so far beyond it we can’t pat up with 
it any more. What’s the use of it then? What does 
it all mean? 

PuinosopirEn. — Transcendental knowledge is 
knowledge which passes beyond the bounds of possible 
cxocriencc, and strives to determine the nature of 
things' ns they are in themselves. Immanent knoirlcdgc 
on the other hand, is knowledge which confines itself 
entirely within those bounds; so that it can not apply 
to anything but actual phenomena. As far ns you are 
an individual, death will be the end of you. But your 
individuality is not your true and inmost being: it is 
only the outward manifestation of it. It is not the 
thing in-itsclf, but only the phenomenon presented in 
the form of time; and therefore with a beginning and 
an end. But yotir real being knows neither time nor 
beginning nor end nor yet the limits of any given 
individual. It is everywhere present in every indi- 
vidual and no individual can exist apart from it. So 
when death comes, on the one hand you arc annihilated 
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n<» ail inritiiJunl; on tlie odier. you arc -nnd rcintiia 
vM«r}tiiing. 'J'hat i« wimt I inrniit wlicii 1 paid that 
ftfurviMir dentil you «oi>ld be all nud iiolbing. It 
dilTn'iiii to liiid Ji more pre^•i^e answer to your 
ijiiextion nnd jii the same time be biicf. The answer 
ii eijiitradb'tnry, I admit: but it is so simply beennso 
jonr life is in time, and the immortal part of you hi 
eternity. You may put the matter thus: Your im- 
mirlnl pirt is something llitit docs not last in time nnd 
yet n indestiuetible; but there yon h.ave another 
C'lntradielion. Yon *>ee what happened by trying to 
bring the trnnseendental wiihiu the limits of immanent 
himwlcdgo. Ill-, in some «irt doing violence to the 
latter by inisn.sing it for ends it was never meant to 
serve. 


STinns'T. Look here I sha’n’t give twopence 
for yonr tmmortality nnlcss ’m to reamin an individual. 

l’iui.os(nMinn.~-\Vell, pe-haps I may he able to 
sn wfy youon tusp.int. Suppose I guarantee that 
after de.aih yon shall remain an ituliridiial hut onlv on 
eomliti.m that you first spend three montliH of complete 
imconseioneriops. 

hTV'nnsT.— -I shall have no objection to that. 

1 remember, if people are com- 

pletely nnconscimis. they take no neeount of time Sn 
when yon are dead, ii’s all Uie s.iine to von «Lti 

three months pass in the world of nuconseionsness oJ 
ten thousand years. I„ one cage as in the otZr % > 
Simply .a matter of belicviue wl,-* u . 1 1 *8 

•»»<. t ...p Z 
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PniLosoniBR. — And if by cbnncc, after iliose 
ten Ibonsnnd years have gone by, no one ever thinks 
of awakening yon, I fancy it wonld be no great mis- 
fortune. Yon would have become quite accustomed 
to non-csistcncc after so long a spell of it — following 
upon such a very few years of life. At any rate yon 
may be sure yon would be perfectly ignorant of the 
whole thing. Further, if yon knew that the mys~ 
terions power which keeps you in your present stale 
of life had never once ce.*iscd in those ten thonsnud 
years to bring forth other phenomena like yourself, 
aud to endow them with life, it would fully console 
you, 

Stodext. — Indeed ! So yon think you’re quiet- 
ly going to do me out of my individuality with all 
tliis fine talk. But I’m upon to your tricks. I 'tell 
you I won’t exist unless I can have my individuality 
I’m not going to put off with ‘mysterious powers,’ 
and what yon call “phenomepa,” I can’t do without 
my individuality, and I won’t give it np. 

PiiiLosopnBn. — Yon mean, I s appose, that your 
individuality is such a delightful thing — so splendid, 
so ocrfect, and beyond compare — that you can’t imag- 
ine anything better. Aren’t you ready to exchange 
yonr present state for one which if we can jndge by 
wliat is told us, may possibly be superior and more 
endurable. 

Stodest. — Don’t you see that my individuality 
be it what it may, is my very self? To me it is the 
most important thing in the' world, 

“ For God is God and I am I ” 

I want to exist, I, I,. That’s the main thing. I don’t 
care about cxistencs which has to be proved to be 
mine, before I can believe it. 
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vlirtt you rc doin^ ! lien. 
YOU <;ay t' I. I "Riit tn exist, N it not you alone .hat 
anys tills. Every tiling says it, alisolutcly every tiling 
tliat has the riuiitest trace of conscionsnes.s. It follows 
then, that this ilesiie «l yoms is just the part of you 
(hat is not in<Uw<lii.al--tl>c part that is coninion to all 
things without distinctiou. It is the cry, not of the 
iniliviilnal. hut of existence itself; it is the intrinsic 
cleinont in everything that exists, nay, it is the cause 
of anything existing at all. This desire craves for and 
so is satislied with nothing less than existence in 
general — not any definite indiiidunl existence. No J 
that is not it aim. It seems to he so only becansc 
this desire — s will — attains couseiunsuess only in 
the individual, and therefore looks as though it were' 
concerned with nothing lint the inaividual. There 
lies the iilnsioit, an illusion it is true, in which the 
iiidividnal ia held fast: hut if he rcllects, ho can break 
the fetters and set himself free. It is only indirectly, 
I say, that the individual Ims this violent craving for 
existence. It is the will to live which is the veal and 
direct aspirant — alike and identical in all things. Since 
(hen, existence is the free work, nay, the mere relloo" 
(inn of tlic will, where existence is, tlicre too must be 
will; and for the moment, the will finds its satisfaction 
in exisfenee iisclf; so far. I mean, as that wliich never 
rests, hut presses forward edernnlly, can ever find any 
satisfaetjon ni nil. ']’lic will is earcress of the individual, 
the indicidnal is not its business; althongh, ns I have 
(vaid, this seems to ho the case, hecausc the individual 
has no direct eouseionsne.ss of '*il| e.vccpt iii himself, 
j lie effect of this is to make (lie individual cnvcfnl to 
innintnin his own existence; and if this were not so, 
(here Would he no surely for the preservation of the 
»perie<. Kroin „|i tfif,, ^ individuality 

w cot a form of perfection, hut rather of limilation; 
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and 80 to be freed from it U not losi but gain. Trouble 
yourself no more about tlic matter. Once thoroughly 
recognize what you are, what your existence really is, 
namely, the nuircrsal will, to lire and the whole 
question will seem to you childish and most ridiculous! 

Student. — You’re childish yourself and most 
ridiculous, liko all philosophers ! and if a man of my 
age lets himself 1.1 for a qnarter-of-an-honr’s talk with 
such fools, it is only because it amuses me and passes 
the time. I’rc more important business to attend to, 
ac good-by. 



The Third Diaiogue 

Between Sajre Vaslshta and the Dreamer. 

M.i-. — Xow, tell me the result of your 
lucililatinii on our last discourse. I hope to 
find ymi this time jjreatly improvod and 
fairly advanced in knowledge. 

lM<r\MrR. — Totell3’oti the truth, the 
more T study philosophj* and ponder over 
the siibjecl, the inm*c am I confounded. It 
^ corns to me that the knowledge of the ulti- 
mate Truth is beyond human conception 
and it is only beating about the bush to 
renreh after a thing that is inaccessible. By 
(his I do not mean to say that Truth does 
not e>:ist, but that the claim of one, who says 
that V.e ha^ known it, is a self-deception. 
After taking so much pains and spending a 
va'-l amount of brain cuergj'^, a philosopher 
1 think, r mi'is to know this much only that 
he knows nothing. He niav be proud of 
thi:, knowledge and call hi.iiself sniierior to 
an oidinarv man who docs not know that 
he knows nothing, hut truly speaking there 
u no dtfforcnce between the two. 

a philosopher 

u.....,bat don i you b.e deceived by the 
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idea that because the Realitj^ can not be 
handled, touched, smelt, tasted, heard or seen, 
as a material object, it is trnknowable. With 
the helj) of your five senses, you can know 
the objects of this world that surrounds you, 
but the uiiderl3Mig Realit^^ the nounienoii 
or support of the phenomenal world is be- 
5>^ond the reach of the senses and as the 
material scientist relies on his senses alone, 
he cannot know it. The philosopher, who 
has progresssd a step higher than the scien- 
tist, relies on his intellect and as the intel- 
lect also has a limited power bej^ond which 
it can not go, the philosopher too at times 
feels disheartened and thinks that the ulti- 
mate Truth is unknowable. I assure 3^011, on 
the authorit3' of my own intuitional knoAv- 
lege as well as that of other illumined souls 
that the Realit3f can be realised by man. 
But one, who has known, cannot communi- 
cate it to others for want of means. Even 
the knowledge acquired b3' the five senses 
which are common to all, cannot be com- 
municated to others, Yon cannot tell the 
taste of butter to a man who has never tasted 
it or communicate the idea of colors to a 
man born blind. All that a teacher can do 
is to tell his disciple the method of knowing 
the Truth or the path that leads to the 
Uiafoldmeut of intuitional faciilt3f. , lu 3’our 
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case, I tell 3’ou that yow are pursuing the' 
right course, most suitable to your tempera- 
ment and are very near the goal and as 
soon as the last obstacle of doubts In your 
path is removed, you are sure to develop 
the intuitional knowledge in j'ou, provided 
5'ou do not stop short and give up the 
search. I wonder what has discouraged you 
at this stage of your progress. 

Dreamer. — T he cau«;e of my disappoint- 
ment is, I think, mj’ fondness for the 
stud}' of Western lienees and philosophy. 
Ar\'hen I read works written by the most 
advanced .scientific philosophers of the day 
and find them declaring that either there is 
no ultimate Reality or if there is, it cam 
never be known by mortals, I feel quite 
discouraged and think that when men like 
these books could not fathoni 
the Tnith, how could I, who know so little ' 
of the recent advances made in science and 
philosophy, discover it. 

think 

that all the authors of the books that you 
\vho IXn/a Many 

ttiffor want of 

suitable means, have failed to explain it ^ 
tecUn lo^m r “me :* 

aeiect in prevented yourself to comprehet,;* /- 
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tlieir meaning and so their books failed to 
produce an impression upon 3'our mind. 

Science, philosophy and religion are all 
good means for developing intuitional know- 
ledge. The method of science is experiment 
and its success is based on the right use of 
senses; the method of philosophy is specula- 
tion and the success in it is dependent on 
the right exercise of the intellect; and the 
method of religion is emotional and its suc- 
cess depends on the strict adherence to certain 
moral and esthetical rites. They all lead 
to one result, viz. to develop in you the 
power of intuition which means direct cog- 
nition of the inner or true nature of things. 
In the case of five senses, you cannot see a 
thing without the help of the ej'e and the 
light, nor can 5^ou hear a sound without 
the ear and the air, but intuition gives 5^ou 
the power of sensing direct without any 
medium. 

One class of scientists, the so-called posi- 
tivists or realists who rety on their senses 
alone and would not listen to an3^ authorit3'‘, 
are creating doubts in 3^ou. They go on 
searching after the Truth in the objective 
or outside world and believe that if they 
have not 3'^et been able to discern the final 
cause of creation; it is because the3’^ do not 
3'et possess sufficientl3^ powerful instruments 
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and lliat when such means or instruments 
will be discovered, they will be able to see 
the Reality, just as clearly as they see the 
inner structure of a cell wdth the help of a 
microscope. When they are told that the 
ultimate Reality is immaterial and too 
subtle to be known by their material instru- 
nients, they argue as follows: “Science going 
by the same path that it has traversed up to 
now, will discover the ultimate Truth also. 
Five huiidr^cl years ago, they say, they did 
not know of the existence of America; fifty 
3'ears ago, they did not know of the existence 
of bacteria; fifteen years ago they did not 
know of the existence of radium. But 
America, bacteria and radium have all been 
discovered now. Similarly and by the same 
methods, and by such methods only wdll be 
discovered everything that is to be discover- 
ed. The apparatuses are being perfected 
and the methods, processes and observations 
are being improved. What they did not 
even dream a hundred years ago, has now 
become a common knowledge and a well 
understood fact. Everything that is possi- 
ble to be known will become knowm in this 
manner.” 

arA reasonings the astronomers 

are busy m making more and more power- 
ful telescopes to discover all the stars in the 
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lieaven and, in fact, tliey do see new stars 
eacli time tlie3’^ construct a more powerful 
telescope. But will thej'^ succeed b5'’ this 
process in finding out even- the entire group 
of stars in the sk3% what to sa3T of their 
Creator ? No, the more powerful a telescope 
is used, the more new stars will come into 
view. This branch of the experimental 
science is ver3’^ interesting, no doubt, in so 
far as to keep men engaged and tb have the 
pleasure of being called discoverers of new 
stars, but it can never solve the problem of 
ultimate Realit3’- b5* this method. 

We do not depricate the scientific method. 
We admire- its so-called practical utilit3'^ 
and what the scientists have done and are 
doing. The3'^ have achieved great things 
in all departments. The3'^ can photograph 
the skeleton ^Yithill the human bod3^ and 
find out the ballet lodged in deep tissues 
invisible to the naked e3’e; the3' can cure 
diseases that were once considered incurable, 
b3'^ electricitY’- and other new means and 
deduces the3' have now discovered; the3’^ can 
make a floating mine which can be con- 
trolled from a distance b3’^ means of electrical 
waves and can thus annihilate in a moment 
hundred of lives; the3'^ can communicate 
with people thousands of miles awa3’- b5'- 
wireless telegraph5^ But can the3’^ tell 
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wliat tlie man staiiilng nsar th.em is tlimk- 
in? about ? They may weigh, sound, or 
photograph the man as much as they like 
but can never know his thoughts unless he 
himself tells them. 

The sphere of action of the scientist 
is confined to the objective world. In the 
subjective world, he can never penetrate 
unless he changes his method of investi- 
gation and turns his attenti in the oppo- 
site rdirection. The eastern investigators, 
v.’ho have penetrated deep into the 
subjective world, tell you to direct your 
searchlight or investigating faculies towards 
the centre, or origin of the objective w'orld, 
which lies inside yourself and where the 
seer and the Creator of the outer objects is 
lying hidden. With the knowledge of the 
knower or salisJn^ the ra3’stery of the known 
will be cleared up. The method of science, 
by the stud3'’ of the o ective world alone, 
■will take you far away from the Realit3r. 

^ Imagine a man, sitting in a moving 
picture show, who knows nothing of the 
nicclianism of the cinematograph working 
beliind him. Suppose he wants to find out 
. of the appearance of the scenery 

in trout of Inm. He may spend his whole 
ate ni studying and analysing the moving 
ngures and the screen upon which they 
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appear and ma}^ form all sorts of theories 
and hypotheses, but he can never know 
wherefrom the pictures are coming where 
are thej^ going and why are they changing ? 
•The study of the pictures and screen will 
never disclose the source from where they 
originate. Turn y^our back towards the 
picture show, saj^s the inventor of the 
cinematograph, and see what is going on 
in the lantern behind you. Similarly 
ssiys the Creator of the phenomenal uni- 
verse as Tell as those who have heard and 
known Him, that the cause of the objective 
.world lies inside 5^ourself and can be known 
b3^ what is , called introspection. The cine- 
matographic machinerj’' is your head and 
the big projecting lenses represent j'our 
e5’es through which the spiritual light 
(consciousness) and the images of the pic- 
tures ( mental impressions ) are thrown 
.forward on the screen ( space or a kasha ) . 
Inside the lantern (5^our head) lies rolled 
.up the film (brain cells or mind) and behind 
all, in the centre is the electric flame {atman) 
the source of light. This analogy of the 
cinematograph is meant to give 3'ou a con- 
ception or an idea of the origin of the pheno- 
menal world. It explains its nature in 
man3^respects, but it should no.t be carried 
too far. 
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Dreamer. — The analogj- is excellent 
to give one an idea of the underlying cause 
of the obiecti\*e world and as I have often 
been to these moving picture-shows and 
have seen the cinematograph and its me- 
chanism, I quite uuderetand the importance 
of this illustration. But here the question 
arises, how are the images or impressions 
made in the brain cells (which represent 
the film) producing the reflection on the 
screen outside? In the case of the cine- 
matographic films, they are made or painted 
by the artist or photographed from the 
actual outside scenes of the objective world. 

Sage. — Just as the pictures on the 
film are photographed by the artist and are 
imitations of the objective scenes, so are 
impressions in the brain cells formed from 
the outside world and retained by the mind. 
And here lies the paradox hard to be 
comprehended by men of oriinaiy under- 
standiug TJe Creator and Creation react 

J'? '“pressions upon the 
bram cells are made by the reflected imaees 

L thfo wav cells, 

in tins way the circle of creation or samsar 

tne cause and which the effect, unless 
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you, tlie seer of the show, establish yourself 
in the centre which is unmoving and is at 
rest and round which the circle of sa?usar 
cfiakra moves. This centre lies in you and 
establishing yourself into the centre means 
awakening into the Ultimate Reality, 

Dreamer. — ^Pray tell me the best 
method suitable for me to establish myself 
in the centre and thus be awakened into 
the ultimate Reality. 

Sage. — The method that will suit you 
best is laya cfUntanai which consists in first 
knowing by analysis or discrimination, the 
process which Has brought you into existence 
as a separate personality and then absorbing 
or taking hack this personality into its 
origin or source, the universal self, by means 
of meditation and contemplation on the 
reverse process. But in the present state of 
your intellect, clouded with many doubts, you 
cannot practise laya chinlana successfully. 
Let us, therefore, now take up the 14-Points 
in the. Dream Problem, which you have so 
well arranged. The satisfactory solution 
of these will remove all 3 ^our doubts and 
thereby render your mind capable of 
practising laya chinlana^ 
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Tlie Sage’s' Answers to tlie 14:-Poiiits. 

Point I. — Yonr first question is: “ Wlio, 
is it that sleeps, who is it that dreams and^ 
who is it that wakes up 

This is the most important of all the. 
14-Points in your questions and a tho- 
rough and complete answer to this, will 
cover the solution of all others. I will first 
answer this question to your entire satisr 
faction and if you experience any difficulty 
in understanding me anj'where you may 
further question me on that point. After 
3^ou have thoroughly understood this, yo_u 
will solve other questions yourself. 

If jrou catch hold of any number' of 
persons indiscriminately from a crowded 
street of a city and put this question to 
them or circulate it among the selected 
wiseiiien of the civilised world, the answer 
of each and ev^ry one null be: It is I .that 
sleep, I that dream and I that wake up.” 
But if you ask them, what is it in' them 
which the}' call, ‘I’, their answers will 
widely differ from each otTier. Thej' w'ill 
vary in accordance with what each of them is 
trained or accustomed to thinking of his T. 
To one group of men, the material or visible 
body IS their ‘ I ’ and they will tell you 
uiat it is ^ the body that sleeps w'hen the 
brain is tired or exhausted, it dreams when 
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the brain is disturbed and it wakes up when 
the brain is refreshed. These are called 
materialists who believe in matter as the 
only thing existing. Of the mind they 
think that it is the function of the brain . or 
a b3'-product or result of changes occurring 
in the matter. The}^ do not care to bother 
their heads more about it and are perfectly 
satisfied with this explanatiom 

Others, who have made a special study 
of the mind, the ps3*chologists, call the mind 
their«‘I’ having its abode in the brain. 
Some of them, the material psychologists, 
the realists or positivists, believe that mind 
is inseparable from the brain and with the 
, death or disintegration of the physical bod5’’, 
the mind also disappears with the result 
that all sense and feeling of the ‘ I ’ is lost. 
Others of this class, the metaph3'sicians and 
spiritualists hold that somehow their mind 
continues to exist somewhere, after the 
death of the bod3^ But this' is their mere 
belief in the • words of others; it is not their 
own experience or personal knowledge nor 
do the3» offer an3T scientific explanation or 
proof of their previous or future existence. 

Another class of men pin their faith 
in a spiritual entit3’- or soul which the3^ call 
their* I ’ and declare that this spirit is quite 
independent of the mind and remains-eith^er 
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eternally a separate being after death of 
tbebod3^or enters another body in accor- 
dance with the law of karma. To this class 
belong the theologists and followers of some 
religions. According to them, it is this 
spirit or soul that sleeps, dreams and wakes 


up. 

Lastly, there are the Vedantists, who 
assert that neither the body nor the mind 
nor even the soul is entitled to be called 
your ‘I’, What can be really called *1’ 
is the common self of all, the atnian and 
that this * I ’ never sleeps, dreams or wakes 
up. It is always a seer ( sakshi) or knower 
of the three states of sleeping, dreaming 
and waking, which are merely the different 
phases or states of consciousness. It is the 
false or relative ‘ I ’ called A/taiikara or ego 
that dreams, sleeps and wakes up. 

My answer to your first question, ex- 
pressed briefly and in the fewest possible 
words is that in Reality or from the view- 
]wint of the Absolute Truth or Parinarthic 
^alia, no one sleeps, dreams or wakes up. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the Relative 
iruth or Veyahvaric Saila, it is the person 
sleepmgwho sleeps, the person dreaming 
who dreams and the person waking who 

the dreamer and the 
waker arc all changing personalities and 
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unreal. The real self, j^our ‘ I ’ never 
sleeps, dreams and wakes up. 

Dreamer. — How am I to know, which 
of the above answers is correct ? 

Sage. — The surest and the best way 
to know the truth is one’s own personal 
experience of it which, as I have alreadj’' 
told 3^ou, lies only in awakening 5Mur own . 
self into the ultimate Realit3\ But then 
there will be an end to all, as in that state, 
I, you and others will vanish and who 
would tell whom. 

The next best method of knowing the 
Truth, while living in the 
Discrimination world of relativity or dream 
or Viveka. jg discrimination or 
vivcka hy means of intel- 
lect, which consists in first analysing the 
apparent or relative Truth and then proving 
its correctness or othenvise by the reverse 
process of S3mthesis. This is the most 
scientific method and is acceptable to all, 
even to philosophers and scientists. For 
instance, in finding out the constituents or 
elements of water, the chemist first breaks 
it into its elementary parts by analysis and 
notes that it is made up of two gases, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, in the proportion of two 
to one. To confirm the truth of his analy- 
sis, the chemist emplo3^s the reverse process 
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of S 5 'iitliesis which consists in mixing up 
the two gases in the same proportion and 
passing an electric spark through th^ 
mixture. This combines the gases resulting 
in the formation of the same amount of 
water that was taken for analysis. The 
chemist is thus convinced that water is 
made of two gases kept combined by means 
of a force, the electricitj'^ or heat. The scien- 
tist has likewise anai 3 »sed the human body 
and found all the material elements of 
which it is composed, but he has not yet 
succeeded in making a human body by the 
reverse process of S 5 aithesis, because he 
knows not what keeps the various elements 
in the bod}^ combined and in working order. 
And he will never succeed in this attempt 
unless he knows the power wnich creates 
the human bodies and can use it at will, 
•That power is in j’ou and 3 'ou are using 
it, though unconsciously. While asleep, 
3 'ou create the dream world ; in the waking 
state also, 3 ’’ou procreate other beings like 
3 'ourself, but 3 ’’ou do not know the power in 
you that does this work. 

Some of your pS 3 rcho-analysts claim to 
Pniioo discovered the cause 

^ CvellSr^^ of dream creation in the 
on. suppressed desires of the 
dreamer. But can they 
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create dreams, as the3- like, suppressing 
desires ? No, tliey cannot do that, which 
means that their analj^sis of dreams and 
their cause is 3^et defective. The3>’ are 
correct to state that desires stimulate or 
help the dream creation, but what supplies 
the material out of which the5f are made 
and what turns the desires into actual ex- 
pression, making the dreamer see his own 
suppressed desires materialised and appearing 
to him as real, the3'^ do not know. This 
creative power is as effective in creating 
dreams as electricity is in combining the 
two gases into water. The chemist ma3r 
keep the two gases mixed in a tube, but 
the3'- will not fonn water until an electric 
current is passed into them. Similarl3r 3^ou 
may suppress desires as much as y^ou like 
but they’’ wdll not create dreams until the 
creative power in y^ou is brought into action. 

You may try the experiment upon 
yourself. When lydng in bed,^just before 
going to sleep, concentrate your mind or 
meditate on any of your cherished suppress- 
ed desires which y^on could not realise in 
the waking state because of their impracti- 
cability, For instance, contemplate that 
you are an emperor of the world sitting 
upon a throne w'ith crown on y^our head. 
You will notice that so long as you are 
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self-conscious and do not leave j'our conscious- 
ness of the waking state and are onl\' 
thinking of it. your desire will remain as a 
thought in your mind, as in day-dreaming, 
)’.it the moment you forget yourself and 
hereby let the ignorance prevail upon you, 
ot only your suppressed desires, but the 
whole '5tore of vour desires of past, present 
and even of future lives, will come into play 
and you may have such dreams which you 
ne\er wanted to see. The desires supply the 
impulse, but the creator of the dream is 
Si me other power in you which operates . 
when your ignorance, the opposite of know- 
ledge or to express it in other words, your 
consort, the is present. Without 

this, jour mate or other half, the creative 
power in vou, is incapable of creating the 
world of cream, just as a man without the 
help o{ a woman cannot procreate in the 
waking world. To this combined creative 
principle, male-female, is given the name o£ 
M tv r Braim v: or Brahma. This is 

the expuinatiou of the dream creation given 
by the who have control over their 
mini and can ci*eate or stop dreams at will. 

Xow in order to understand the nature 


and fiinctious of your psvchic 
i^^culties and find out what 
in you sloops, dreams or 
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wakes up, let us pr oceed witli a tUofougk 
and complete allalJ^sis of 3'^our persouality 
or apparent self. The personalitj^, as it 
appears to 3^ou and to all other creatures, 
both in the waking and dream worlds, which 
you erroneously call 5^0111* ‘ I ’ and. which 
in reality or from the view-point of the 
Absolute is as unreal as the appearance of 
the snake in the rope, is a composite thing 
divisible into two obvious parts. . 

Dreamer. — Pardon me for interrupting 
3'ou here. What is the use, in wasting our 
time over studying and analysing a thing 
that has no real existence ? 

S.\GE.--The personality, undoubtedb^, 
has no real existence for those who ar^ 
awakened and have known and realised the 
ttttderl3dug Realit3^ For those who are 
yet under illusion and have not seen the 
rope, the appearance of snake is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a realit3^ Assuming, 
therefore, that whatever 3'ou see or perceive 
by 3^our senses is real, let us take up the 
analysis of 3^our p^rsonalit3^ Without such 
an assumption, no answers to 3>^our questions 
can be given. This is called the method of 
adhyjiropa in vedanta philosoph3'^ and there 
are two Ava3^s of emplo3ung it- The one is to 
believe in the ideal of the unknown Reality 
given in the scriptures as true and^ start 
anal3’sing eveiything that comes within the 
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cognisance of the senses and comparing it 
with the given ideaLIf the thing anal3'sed 
answers the ideal in all particulars, it is the 
Reality sought for. If it does not answer 
the ideal, it is to be discarded as untrue. 
This is called the process of exclusion or neti^ 
neli^ meaning not thi*-, not this. This is 
rather a diflScult process and its success 
depends upon j’our implicit faith in the 
authority of the scriptures. The other pro- 
cess of adhyaropa in which j^on have to 
accept what yon perceive b5’ 5^our senses as 
real, or take it for granted as true what you 
know alreadj’^, will be most acceptable to 
you and all others having a non-philosophi- 
cal mind. 


DREAXfER.y-Wh}^ should we not employ 
the third or logical method which the modern 
scientists or positive philosophers use in 
the investigation of Truth? They accept 
nothing as given and count all as demand- 
ing proof. 




^ wAVre, — oaouid we adopt this 
which 3*oti call logical, we will have to 
define one unknown by means of another 

result as 

the positivists have reached regarding the 
S rf? By their analysis, Ihey 

Reality and there existed nothing but 
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matter. Then they discovered the existence 
of energy or force which is just as real as 
the matter and . their definition of Reality 
stands as follows : “ Matter is that from 
which proceeds the change called energy 
and energ}’’ is the change which proceeds 
from matter”. 

Foreseeing such a result, the Eastern 
philosophers adopted the method of adhyaropa 
which lays down' that in the enquiiy of any- 
thing unknonm, we must start from some 
sort of foundation, that is something must 
he recognised as true till it is proved to he 
otherwise. Even in the science of mathe- 
riiaticsj we give a supposed value to the 
unknown x and when its -real value is found 
the supposed one is discarded. • 

Following then the method of adhyaropa 
and therehj^ assuming that what we know 
already h3^ intellect and perceive hy the 
senses, is real, let us now anal5fse 3’^our 
I>ersonality or the apparent self, which the 
majority of men believe, sleeps, dreams and 
wakes up. As already stated, the perso- 
nality is divisible into two obvious parts. 
The visible material bod3’’ or sthnl sharira 
and the invisible subtle bod3^ or suksham 
sharira. The composition of the visible 
material body and the part it plays during 
sleep, dream and w'aking states are well- 
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known to 3*011. Tlie3^ afe tlie same as tlie 
material scientists, the chemists and ana- 
tomists have discovered. Bat in the des- 
cription of the nature and functions of tue 
subtle body or psyche, the p33^chologists 
differ widely from one another, because it is 
invisible and cannot be dissected or ana- 
lysed like the ph3*.sical body and its compo- 
nent parts cannot be cognised by the senses. 
This has, therefore, given rise to many 
different schools among the modern ps3fcho- 
anal3*sts. If 3’ou put their results to the 
scientific test of S3Tithesis, 3*ou will' dis- 
cover that the inajorit3^ of them can not 
stand the test. The error of the school 
that declares that suppressed desires are 
the cause of dreams, I have already pointed „ 
out to 3'ou. 

The anal3’sis of the personalit3' made 
b3’ yogis or practical 
The Physical vedantists, 3^ou will find cor- 
Body or rect b3' the sc'entific test of 
Sthnl Sharira. si'uthesis. The ph3'sical body, 
with the organs of senses, is 
according to their analysis, nothing but an 
instrument of the psyche to manifest itself 
and gain the knowledge of the objective 
world. It is a creation of mana, (the mind) 
one of the faculties of the psyche and 3’ou 
have experienced 3*ourself that when the 
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pli3'sical ‘ body of the waking state becomes 
inactive during sleep, the maim creates 
another bod}’ for the ps5’che to Avorlc with 
during the dream state and this dream body , 
and the senses are exactl}’ of the same pattern 
as those of the waking state. • The yogis 
have further found that when the physical 
bod}’ passes into that state of sleep called 
death, the ps3’che remains active and creates 
another body to manifest itself. So long 
as the psyche does not disappear or retiira 
into its source, it continues to create new 
bodies for itself. The material scientists, 
who.se knowledge is confined to the physical 
body alone, do not believe in the survival 
of the psyche and say that nothing remains 
after the death of the ph3’sical body. Re- 
centl}’, however a class of scientific w’orkers 
under the name of Psychic Research Society, 
has, to a great extent, confirmed, by experi- 
ments and demonstrations, the decision 
andved at by the Indian yogis. 

Regarding the chemical composition of 
the physical bod}’, you need not bother your 
head in remembering the multitudes of names 
w’hich the chemists have coined to represent 
the various elements of which the body is 
composed. The yogis have simplified _ the 
matter and have divided all material objects 
into four classes or phases in which they 
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appear to tlie senses. These are solid, liquid, 
gaseous and etherial. About the functions 
of the various parts and organs of the physi- 
cal bod3^, the descriptions of the tally” 
with those of the scientific physiologists- The 
bones and flesh form the framewotk to sup- 
port the mau}^ organs of senses and to carry 
the body from place to place. Of the inter- 
nal organs, the brain is the most important, 
being the master tool of the psj^che. The 
heart and lungs are the instruments by 
means of which the psyche distributes life 
prana to every part of the body 
through the blood. The other organs such 
as the stomach, liver, etc., are concerned in 
digesting food and supplying nutriment to 
the blood and through it to all parts of the 
body. 


[To be Cottitnucd) 
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By Mr. G. R. Malkani, m. a. 


Point 1 . — This point should really 
come at the end wheu all other queries 
have been answered, it should not begin the 
series. A true definition of an3^thing does 
not ^o^/n the stud^’’ of that thing but rather 
is made iwssible only when the particular 
nature or the phenomenon in question has 
been thoroughly studied and understood. 
It is onl3' for the sake of the convenience 
of the beginners that we preface the 
treatment of any subject with its defini- 
tion. Similar is the case here. The 
question who sleeps, who dreams and who 
wakes up, can only be properly answered 
after a full anal3’^sis of the whole dream 
problem. However, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, we must follow the order already laid 
down, though it must be remembered, that 
an anticipation of a conclusion, being neces- 
sarily undemonstrative, onty partially indi- 
cates that conclusion. The real truth is 
that nobody sleeps, dreams or wakes up, for 
there is no realil3'’ in these states. Once, 
however, we take these as real, and create 
a sleeper, a dreamer and a waking self, the 
question of their unity or their difference 
will be altogether insoluble; or better still, 
the question will be shown to be false in its 
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fundamental postulate and so no ■ real ques- 
tion at all; it arises out of a misunderstand- 
ing and when the misunderstanding is 
removed, the question remains no longer.^ 
This is Ihe only way the question can be 
ansivered, and not by proving whether the 
personality through these states is one or 
different, for this can never be proved. 

Point i*.— Now let us suppose that it is 
one person who experiences these states. 
Admittedly he does not know, during his 
dream slate^ that he it was, who was a\yake 
before going to sleep. Here the relevant 
question is not why he does not know this. 
For, a satisfactory answer to this question 
can only come when the hypothesis of the 
single personality on w'hich it is based, is 
correct; but this is far from being proved. 
The relevant question is, what will be the 
significance of the person knowing during 
his dream state, that he it was, who was 
aw’ake before going to sleep. Bvidently, if 
he knew this, he will cease to dream; he 
will be all awake; the distinction between 
the stales implied in the question will dis- 
appear, and so the question itself. Thus a 
dream state can only persist by its igno- 
rance of the waking state, and a dreamer 
can only remain a dreamer because he does 
not know that he was before awake. Nothing 
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prevents him from having this kimulcdgc but 
that he is dreaming. 

The second aspect of the question is 
. very important, for it is the ke3f to the 
whole dream problem. The man who wakes 
np knows that he it was who was dreaming 
while asleep. Indeed, onr experience tells 
ns that there is no memorj*, no consciousness 
of the past as past, in dreams; the ver3^ es- 
sence of a dream consists in the sole reality of 
the presentations of the particular moment. 
It is the waking state alone which has 
memory and distinct consciousness of the 
past; it is, therefore able to weigh and deli- 
berate before acting. But even this, its 
equipment, cannot account for the fact of 
its knowing the contents of the dream state; 
for even if the personalit3' be the same, it 
will have to leave behind its memory, before 
it can at all enter a state of dream. How 
then ean it remember what is beyond the scope 
of metnofy. 

Here it is significant to note that a 
dream is a dream on/}' for the waking con- 
sciousness; the supposed dreamer does not know 
that he is dreaming. Now if dream were a 
state separate and independent of the waking 
state, there will benopossibilit3^for the latter 
to know it as a dream, even the h3*pothesis 
of a single personalit3^, as we have seen, can 
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not explain tliis. The conclusion, Kowev 
startling, is evident. It is the wakii 
consciousness that creates its dreams an 
gives meaning to them. Dreams do nc 
stand apart from it, side bj' side, existing ii 
their own nature; if this were so, a dreame. 
would know his dreams as such, as a wak- 
ing man knows his wakefulness. The fact, 
however, is that a dream is a dream only in 
the waking consciousness, which is acco:^-'' 
dingly its sole truth and meaning. We do 
not really dream we create them; /or dreamp. 
are no dreams in the dreaming but in t/u 
waking. "J. 

Two questions will naturally arise herd.' 
How is it then that the waking conscious- 
ness conceives dreams as a separate statjejr 
and false in comparison to its own world ?, 
Secondly', w'hy this dream or that if the-- 
different dreams were not what they are in*' 
and by themselves? To the first question 
, we can only reply that if dreaming were' 
rcalfy a different state, as it appears to be^ 
it will have no meaning for the waking 
consciousness. This "meaning” as well as;' 
the appearance” of being a different state!- 
are themselves the creation of the wakings 
<l^estion of the specificity^, 
ot the dreams, too, does not prove their' iii-?-:, 
dependence. Whatever the apparent, dream, ^ 
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its “Wbj' such and such ” partakes of the 
iiiexplicableness of all perceptions of the 
^Yaking stale; thej^ apj^ear as thej’' do; there 
is no going beyond the appearance, no 
further explanation. Can anybod3»^ prove 
whjf the e3’e sees an orange 3’ello’\v, a tree 
green, etc ? These are final facts, on the 
hypothesis of the senses, and must be taken 
as the3’ come. Similarl3»^ with dreams, we 
cannot explain wh3^ the3’^ are; we may* 
advance a mass of irrelevant evidence, both 
about physical and mental conditions but 
vcvci' exactly explain why the illusion appear-- 
cd as it did. Even the h3’potliesis of their 
independence cannot do this. That dreams- 
are mere creations of the waking conscious- 
ness is not in the least affected by* this- 
objection. 

Now, if the difference of states were 
real, we should be able to perceive the point 
of transition from the one to the other; 
-we should know exactl3' where the one ends 
and the other begins; but this we can never 
do, showing that the states are not real, but 
that so far as they’^ appear, they*^ are mere 
creations of the waking consciousness which 
gives meaning to the other two. How the 
waking consciousness gives meaning to the 
deep sleep state has been shown in a sepa- 
rate booklet: “The Problem of Nothing.** 
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Our ans'Ji'er, therefore, to the second 
part of the question is that nothing reminds 
a man on auMkening that he it was, who was 
dreaming when asleep: for. he as a centre 
of v.aking and living consciousness creates 
his dream; it is nothing outside him, diiffe- 
rent from him. the utcmory oj it'huh is to be 
explained. 

Point 3 . — There are really no different 
personalities. It is the waking personality 
that eieates the dream personalitx'. The 
question as to the whereabouts or the latter 
is quite meaningless, for this (the dream 
personalit\*) exists as the object of the wak- 
ing personality and is real only as such. On 
the other hand the former.the waking perso* 
nality. is nrtxr knozi n Ut be absent, and so 
there can be no question -about it. All 
question has meaning onl}* in it. onl}' in 
the waking state. How can its absence or 
subsidence be a question, when this absence 
and the question based upon it, are iatelligr- 
ble only in the actualitj* of the waking life? 
The ego cannot know its negation, for this 
vera- negation implies it. it fthe .negation ) 
has meaning onU’ as the object of the con- 
scious waking self and not as an indepen- 
dent state or thing. 

Point •/.—The dreaming state is not 
external and independent,* he 'w.aiing 
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personality is its creator. The dreamer, if 
conceded a distinct personalit3^ cannot dis- 
tinguish between dream and waking, cannot 
know dream as a dream hence there can be 
no marks for him to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

Point 5 . — There is no ground for a real 
independence of the dream state from the 
state of waking, much less can there be aii}^ 
for the so-called worlds after death; these 
are, at best, mere creations of the living and 
the waking ego. 

Point 6 . — The question is based upon 
thie distinctiveness of dream and waking 
states; but we have alreadj^^ seen that this 
is a misconception. There is no real sepa- 
rate states or worlds, we create these in 
waking life. Communication maj^ be possi- 
ble b3^ the laws of the mind, but there is no 
meaning in a communication between states, 
for these do not exist indepeudentl3’^, side 
b3^ side, as real units. 

Point 7 . — Indeed, there can be no stabi- 
lit3’^ or realit3^ attaching to an3'' state, the 
very conception of which implies an evanes- 
cent existence. Accordingl3>’ it is quite 
conceivable that the waking state ma3'^ be 
falsified b3f a higher state and this b3’^ a 
still higher and so on ad infinitum. But 
this argumentation is not sufficientl5'^ 
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critical. It takes for granted tke reality of 
states (no matter to what supposed grade of 
illumination the}' belong forgetting that 
it creates these by what is supposed to be 
the conscious waking state, it is impossible 
really to displace the latter, for any such 
displacement has meaning only in it. A 
higher state of illumination is as much a 
creation of tue v.aking state as the so-called 
dream. A very important fact emerges 
from this. The waking state must not be 


taken as some thing on a par with other 
states, and equall}' valid or in valid with them. 
If this were its real nature, it will be im- 
possible for :t to have any meaning fo*" 
other states even as dream and deep-slee 
states have no meaning for it, the resul 
will be that the distinction of states will bt 
altogether abolished. The real meaning oi 
the waking state is that view of reality 
nhich creates states and gives meaning to 

them. From thi.s point of view, the waking 
state conceived as a static correlative of 
other states, is equally a creation. Here 

then, m the nature of the creative act which 
ca true wakelulne.ss, the ad tnjimfum 

regress of states is brought to a definite issue: 
i his creation, seen in the rising form, can 
never take place .n the actual and the im- 
mediate present. The Atman or the Self 
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alone lives in this Present, ever5*thing else 
heconies ^Yhat it is, because it is placed in 
the past, becomes a fact of meiuorj?^, and 
thus assumes a form. We never directl3’^ 
and iramediatel3* experience au3'thing; for 
the occupation of the real immediate Present 
belongs to the Atman alone; ev€r3'thing 
else we perceive at the preceding moment. • 
Thus it assumes a form, and becomes static 
or what we call a state. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
indefinite series of states all get their mean- 
ing from the living Present; that this living 
Present, conceived as itself a state called 
the waking state, partakes of the nature of 
'other static units or states and cannot create 
them Or have an5f meaning for them, and 
that this meaning must be sought in the 
nature of the Atman, the forgetfulness of 
which assumes the form of the past, becomes 
memoiv’ and appears as stales. 

Point S > — There is no real dream and 
no real dreamer. If, however a dreamer is 
supposed to exist, he will never be cognizant 
during his dream state, that he is dreaming. 

Point 9 . — A dream will cease to be a 
dream,' the moment it is known as dream. 
To know dream as a dream, there must be 
the power of recollection and intellectual 
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recognition which is what distinguishes 
a waking state from a state of dreaming. 

Point 10 . — The possibility of altering, 
stopping, etc. of dreams will break the dis- 
tinction of states. It is of the very essence 
of a dream to be passive in character. 

Point 11 . — One can never be truly 
conscious of one’s dreamless sleep, for it is 
never an object of thought. The dreamless 
sleep as we know it, vacant, empty and 
without content is a later creation of our 
waking cuiisciousness, which thinks in 
things and states. The dreamless sleep 
itself does not feel as such. Accordingly 
our meaning of it does not conform to facts; 
we create deep sleep rather than know it as 
it is. 


Point 12 . — The person who gives up his 
body can never know himself as dead, for 
he never dies. We create death only during 
it^ bodily existence, and 1 ) 3 '^ looking upon 
ourselves from the outside as bodies. In the 
true sense of our .selfhood, there is no mean- 
ing for death. To think of death is there- 
fore unnatural and foreign to our nature: 
death is mere creation of thought, the inevi- 
table^ suspension of xvhich at the tinie of 
our giving up the body will necessarily be 
companied by the su.spension of every fear 
and cousciousues.s of death. 
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Point 13 . — They can never know Him. 
hecause they are nothing besides Him. 
They are He Himself, and no separate enti- 
ties or real existences with any real desire 
or possibility of knowing Him. 

Point 14 . — The Self, the Atman alone 
is such a reality, for it is not a state; rather 
the states themselves get their meaning 
from it. It is independent of what we may 
believe or disbelieve for it is presupposed 
even in these. All creeds and religions 
start from it though they may not be con- 
scious of the fact. 


Siipplaiieiii . — Wc can only understand the trftth 
Of Advaitism when wc know how to get beyond the 
three states. To achieve this, the following points in 
the ai’gumcnl might be noted: — 

(l) The three states do not exist side by side, as 
equally real and equally independent. The dream state 
and the deep sleep shite do not feel as such in them- 
selves; they are those states, and have meaning, only in 
the supposed waking state. (2.) The waking stale itself 
can be conceived as a state only as the correlative of the 
other two; as such, it is on a par with them; it cannot 
create them or give meaning to them. (3). Now the 
interesting fact is that the waking state, and the corre- 
lation from w'hich it gets its meaning, are known as such 
only during wakefulness; we can not get out of this, (as 
we must in order that waking should assume a form and 
appear a state); tlie momentj!we-^fllr*w§95^ out of ic. 
in some other state, tha^efy i^^^^^wakeful 

and within the grasp oKfq^cions'Walwn'^n^fegltannot 
leave this, and yet xwmu^t/if we want to Imi^wnt^s -a 
state. (4), The fa^i.Pwnat we have no know^t^feof 
wakefulness as a'suffcj^& ai^^tqtcjjf^sciousncss iny>\lcs 
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it, begins with it ns the unproven foundation of itb truth 
nnd meaning, wa make distinction!, and set up btates '' 
within \v lketulnJ^•., wakefulness cannot be its 
object; where we aie we do not know, for there we arc 
wikeluiness jt.iclf knowledge itsclt, and no passibilily',. 
exists of a doubt, question or even the desire of knowing.^, 
(S.) Let Us taka for granted that wakefulness is a state ’» 
like others, costing side by side with them. Evidently,;'/, 
it must he hnuted by the latUr, and can only occupy'a ^' 
limited duration. We must be able to say about it; 
much and no more’, ‘here it begins and there it endV.'^ 
But m our supposed transition from one state into 
another, we arc nevtr conscious and can ncv,r,detcrv 
niiuc where the wak -ful state ended and sle p began oi‘-, 
vice vena. We go into sleep and come out of it' witli i 
•the same unconsci u, unity of on selves that characte*/. 
rlzes us every moment of our w iking life. We have no' 
knowledge of wakefulness as so much and no more,' as'* 4, 
ast.itc;llic moment we think we know its limits that 
moment we arc within it, taking a baJlucinatioii fot‘,^-v 
waksftthtess its -If. (6). To sum up. states cannot exist 
sideby sideasiidepmdcnt units; nor can the' dreafttl 
and the deep sljcp sUtjs be creations of t!ie«'iiJt/w^sfrifr,S'„ 
which is merely their corrc'ativc. And yei all meanings'', 
thi m-iaiiiug 111 It gives reality to the differences o; states, 
themselves must be sought m that wakefulness which’ is 
never known .IS a state, which is always itself; for pre-; 
scticc and absence, ' cing anj noii-btang. coming andr, 
going, all postulate it, depend for their meaning upon 
‘And yet, strangely, we seen blank ■where we have what I 
gives meaning to illumination itself; wc see death' for 
death makes wakefulness itself wakeful. ' ' 
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By R. B. Raghunafh N. Tatia. 


You intend to publish a second volume 
of the Dream Problem and for that purpose 
you ask me to send my contribution for the 
solutions of the fourteen questions you have 
suggested. I proceed to deal with these 
questions seriatim but not without great 
diffidence. They are questions which have 
tried the minds of the greatest theologians 
from the time when the Upanishads were 
written or composed, down to the present 
day and it would be a vain presumption on 
the part of any one who professes without 
diffidence to deal with them. Great care 
must therefore be taken by one who under- 
takes to find their solutions, and great care 
must equally be taken by the reader to 
follow these solutions in their true lights 5 
for both the writer and the reader are likely 
to fall into many pitfalls and are likely to 
misinterpret or misunderstand them. 

The first question runs as follows 

T'F7io is it that sleeps, who is it that 
dreams, and who is it that lodhes up 9 
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The question has reference ordinarily 
to the two states, the state of wakefulne^ 
and the state of dream which ordinarily and 
usually follow each other. It has appa- 
rently no reference to the third state, th6 
state of deep sleep. It seems to me that the 
same question was put to Pippalad Alum by 
Gargya son of buorayayani in the Prasnopa- 
nisbad with the additional question who is it 
thiit finds bliss in the state of deep sleep 
which is, in fact, the cause of the former 
two stats':, and their temporary resting 
place. Pipplao Muni answers Gargya’s 
question by saying that just as the Sun is 
the source and the temporary resting place 
of his 1 ays in as much as the rays come from 
and spread in all directions at the time of 
the sunrise, and at sunset enter into the Sim 
and lose themselves there to come out again 
at the next sunrise. Just so with the state of 
walvpfuineas and the state of dream come out 
from the state of deep sleep and re-enter it 
and lose themselves there to follow the same 
course again. It is during the deep sleep that 
there is no hearing, no teeing no smelling, 
no lahting no sense of touch, no speaking or 
handling any thirg, no enjoyment of any 
tiling, no evacuation from the bowels and no 
shifting from one place to another- All this 
happens duringthedeep sleep byreason of the 
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senses and the organs with the mind be- 
coming inoperative. The state of wakefnlness 
always follows the state of deep sleep, when 
the individual who looks upon his own exis- 
tenceas real anddistinct from the Spiritof God 
and who indentifies himself with his earth- 
ly body and organs and senses, displays the 
earthly activities but when the state of wake- 
fulness is followed by the dreamy state, his 
earthly body and organs and senses through 
whose medium he used to display all earthly 
activities become lost in the mind and become 
inoperative. Consequently for the want of the 
medium the same individual is said to sleep. 
But the mind as well as the Breath still con- 
tinue their operations. The Breath divides 
itself into five parts and distributes them all 
over the earthly body so that they continue 
their operation in the parts assigned to them. 
They have, however, no inheient conscious- 
ness, vivacity or intelligence and therefore, 
they are unable to be operative of their own 
accord unless some motive power is imparted 
to them. It is the mind which supplies to 
them'the motive power. It therefore stands 
to reason to say that though the above said 
individual with his earthly body, and organs 
and senses is said to sleep, the mind and the 
Breath cannot be sj>id to sleep. They still 
continue their respective operations and are 
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said to be awake. It therefore, follows thafr 
as the breath has no inherent consoionsness,' , 
it is the mind alone that hears what it ha's, 
heard before, experiences what it has ex- ' 
perienced before. It creates tangible as well 
as intangible and apparently real as well » 
apparently phantasmagorical objects which 
it has seen before in this life as well as in 'any 
former life, of which it has beard before in 
this life or in any former life, or with which/ 
it ha*^ dealt in this or in any former life. In f 
short it is the mind alone which dreams.^ 
The same individual who in the state of ' 
wakefulness finds himself distinct from the 
Spirit of God , who looks upon his own exis-; 
tence as real and who identifies himself with ‘ 
his earthly body and organs and senses, now ' . 
finds himself in the dreamy state distinct / 
from the Spirit of God, finds hims elf ini .i- 
the same bodily existence with the same * ' 
organs and senses as he had seen in the 
Blatrof wakefulness, deals with that same, 
objects, tangible as well as intangible, real* 
as well as phantasmagorical, and therefore. , 
uic same individual may be said lot 
dream The mind loses itself in the state of ! 
wep sleep with the consequence that every-' ‘ 
thing that is seen or heard or dealt within V**' 
the state of wakefulness as well as in the'i " 
dreamy state becomes ipso faoto lost. The'/ 
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state of things thus reached is absolute 
calmness, and total but temporary relief 
from every thing. It is therefore an unquali* 
fied bliss. This temporary relief may be 
compared to the relief which birds enjoy 
when they return to their nests in the even- 
ing to pass over their nights there. The 
individual who virtually sees, who hears, 
who feels the touch, who smells, who tastes, 
who meditates, who knows, and who does 
any thing in the state of wakefulness as well 
as in the dreamy state is the Spirit of God 
which is the primary and the efficient cause 
thereof but the individual mentioned above is 
not aware of that fact. This ignorance is res- 
ponsible for the existance of the whole world, 
the rises and falls therein and the vicissi- 
tudes through which every individual 
has to pass, the constant and succes- 
sive appearance in and disappearance 
from the world. 

After giving the above answer to 
Gargya’s question Pipplad Muni thus 
sums up. tie gives the definition of 
the world and says that that part of the 
world only which has been created by the 
mind sleeps because in the dreamy state 
that part becomes absorbed in the mind. 
The mind then creates the same part of the 
world over again and may he said to dream 
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but when the state of deop sleep follows the 
mind loses itself in ii It then loses its know- 
le<1ge of tlie state of wakefulness as well as its 
knowledge of the state of dreams- For want 
of all this knowledge the state of deep sleep* 
is said to he a state of bliss. He explains 
that the whole world is a continued phantas- 
magoria into which the Siprit of God has 
transformed itself. It is therefore neither 
distinct nor indistinct from the Spirit of 
God so long as the world flourishes. But 
when the true character of the world 
becomes known, the phantasmagoria cannot 
subsist a minute longer; it at first disappears 
bag and baggage from the mental view and 
vanishes altogether at dissolution. What is 
then left is the Spirit of God, the Eternal 
knowledge and the Eternal Truth. This 
is the goal of life and Pipplad Muni says it 
is the duty of every man to reach this goal* 
It may be remembered, however, that 
Pipplad Muni has not given the descriptive 
lineaments of the individual who sleeps, who 
dreams, and who wakes up. ^ 

Upanishad writers support Pipplad 
Muni 8 "view more or less directly* The 
writer of the Isopanishad gives an indirect 
support to Pipplad’s view that the wholo 
world is an empty phantasmagoria; and that 
the goal may be reached by its renunciation. 
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Before the creation of the vvorld there. was 
nothing in existence except the Spirit of 
God, that when the world was created it 
should naturally be covered by the Spirit of 
.God if the world enjoyed full reality, but as 
the world was created piiantasinagorically 
it did not look as covered by the Spirit of 
God but on the coutraiv there came to 
be a tonsy-turvification, the Spirit of God 
appeared to be covered by the world. The 
renunciation of the world was therefore the 
sure and never failing mode of reaching 
the goal- The writer of the Renopanishad 
gives a direct support 1o Pipplad’s view 
that the earthly body, the organs and the 
senses do not possess inherent motive 
powei*} nor does the mind possess such inhe- 
rent motive power. He says that the mind 
follows its own objects only when inspired 
to do so by the mind of the mind, the Breath 
does so by the Breath of the breath, the 
Speech gives expression to utterances when 
inspired to do so by the Speech of the speech. 
The faculty of sight sees and the faculty of 
hearing hears only when inspired to do so 
by the Bye of the eye and by the Ear of the 
ear. This being so he categorically says 
that it is of no earthly use for any one t6 
identify himself with any of them and that 
the abandonment of every interest in them 
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is the only sure and certain means to reach 
to immortality. But the inspirer of the 
mind, etc., is beyond the power of the eye 
to see, beyond the power of the speech to 
describe, beyond the power of the mind to 
conceive. It is not a subject of ^ knowledge 
or of instruction. It is some thing distinct 
from all known objects and at the same 
time distinct from all unknown objects. ^ In 
short the writer says that it is the Spirit of 
Ood that inspires the mind to go towards 
its own objects, etc. and that that is one’s 
own inner self with which one should identi- 
fy himself. Refusing to identify one self 
with one’s own body, bodily organs, senses 
and the mind is the abandonment of the 
whole world according to this Upanishad 
as well as according to the Isopanishad. 

The writer of the Kathopanishad also 
supports Pipplad Muni’s view. Hh simply 
puts in the foreground what Pipplad Muni 
has put in the hack ground. Any one who 
does not read Pipplad Muni’s answer bet- 
ween the lines is apt unmistakably to think 
that the individual who sleeps, who dreams 
and who wakes up is identical with the 
Spirit of God and therefore to think that 
the Spirit of God is responsible for every 
action of the individual sleeping, dreaming, 
and waking up. But Pipplad is far from 
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expressing this meaning in his answer. 
Pipplad’s real meaning is expressed more 
clearly and more emphatically by the third 
vallee of the Kathopanisbad* There it is 
pdeed said that the doer of the action is 
identical with the Spirit of God but it is also 
said that the doer of the action and the 
Spirit of God relatively occupy the position 
of shade and light. The doer of the action 
occupies the position of shade correspond- 
ing to the shade of the sun as seen in the 
water, and the Spirit of God occupies the 
position of light corresponding to the posi* 
tion which the sun occupies as seen without 
the water. The doer of the action and the 
Spirit of God are in this sense identical but 
this identity would not make the Spirit of 
God reponsible for the action of the other. 
The spirit of God is enternal knowledge and 
enternal Truth and it cannot be predicated 
of it that it sleeps, it drirams, and it wakes 
up, while all these can be predicated of 
the individual. Therefore the invidual 
himself is reponsible for his actions. Again 
when two or more persons are seen going in 
one direction one of them having an umbrel- 
la in his hand, it is usual in speaking of 
them to speak of them collectively and not 
individually. If they have lost themselves 
in the wood, they are usually described as 
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those who have tiinbrellas in their hands 
knowing full well that only one of them 
has an umbrella in his hand. This is a figure 
of speach resembling metonymy in which the 
Unpauishad writers are usually known to 
indulge. The text says that both the shade 
and the light are entered in the heart and 
both take the consequences of the actions of 
the shade, but the real meaning is that the 
shade which does an action take the con- 
sequence thereof but the light does not 
do the action though ii appears as if 
to do it, and therefore does not take the 


consequences. The same sort of language 
has been employed by all Upanisbad writers 
in describing and explaining all theological 
problems and Pippald Muni has not deviated 
feom the^ beaten path. He means only to say 
that the individual who sleeps, dreams, and 
wakes up is^ that phantasmagorical being 
whose identity with the Spirit of God is quite 
clear but whose identity is lost upon him and 
who has in consequence identified himself 
yyith his earthly body, and organs and senses, 
IS he only individual otherwise known as 

sS7of “'3 a® 
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The writer of the Mundokapanishad 
also supports Pipplad Muni’s view. He says 
that the Spirit of God is the source and the 
final resting place of the whole world. He 
also says that, it is the temporary vesting 
place for the soul of every individual. He says 
that the Bieath, the Mind, the earthly body 
with the bodily organs and the senses all 
rise from the Spirit of God. In a word 
he says that the whole world consisting of 
actions, the means of actions and the fruits of 
actions springs phantasmagorically from the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God stands 
in it to prevent it from falling to the ground- 
He expresses himself to the effect th.tt the 
whole world is a phantasmagoria neither 
distinct nor even indistinct from the Spirit 
of God As a me ins for reaching the goal 
he advises no placing of any price upon this 
empty phantasmagoria and recommends 
complete abandonment of all interests 
in it. He clearly describes as how the 
Spirit of God stands in ihe world in 
order to prevent it from falling to the ground 
temporarily and shows the means of its per- 
manent effacement. He compares the Spirit 
of God which does not do any action and 
the individual who does all actions with two 
birds of the same beautiful feather, who are 
constant companions and who have perched 
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oo the same tree, one o£ these birds eats the 
fruit of the tree and the other simply looks 
on. The one which eats the fruit, its desires 
to eat more never become satisfied, and con* 
sequently it runs the risks of sufiering from 
ups and downs of life which are the invariable 
fruits of its eating the fruit while the other 
does not run such risks as it does not eat 
the fruit of the tree and enjoys a life in peace 
and freedom from the ups and downs of life. 
The writer means to say thai in the earthly 
body, there are two things, the Spirit of 
God and the jiwa. The latter uses the 
body as a medium for the pleasures of the 
world and thereby incurs the risks of the 
ups and downs of life to which the flesh is 
heir, while the Spirit of God restrains itself 
from using the body as a medium for the 
worldly pleasures and thereby remains high 
and dry in the ocean of the worldly ups and 
downs. In other words the jiwa alone does tho 
worldly actions and becomes responsible for 
mose actions. But when the one directs 
his look upon the other and his impunity. 
It finds the phantasmagorical character of 
its own being and the abandonment of 
all interests in the phantasmagorical world 
as the oidy means of avoiding the ups and 
downs of Hfe. 

The writer of the Mandukyopanishad 
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also supports Pipplad Muni’s view. He 
says that the whole world is nothing but a 
phantasmagorical phase into which the 
Spirit of Gcjd has worked itself and therefore 
not at all distinct from it. He says that 
for the right understanding of this phase, 
it may be divided into four parts as we 
do divide a rupee coin into four quarter rupee 
coins. As all the four quarter rupee coins 
make up a whole rupee coin so the four parts 
of the phase make up the Spirit of God.The 
whole of the material world which appears 
in the state of wakefulness to bear reality 
constitutes the first quarter. Its peculiarity 
is that it identifies itself with all material ob- 
jects outside itself and enjoys them to the 
fullest extant. The whole of the world that 
appears in the dreamy state to be equal in 
every respect to the first quarter constitutes 
the second quarter. Its peculiarity is that 
it identifies itself with all immaterial objects 
raised up by the mind but looking as mate- 
rial as the objects of the first quarter and 
enjoys them only mentally. The state of 
deep sleep constitutes the third quarter. 
The peculiarity of this quarter is that in it 
the material objects of the first quarter and 
all the metaphysicial objects of the second 
quarter become conspicuously absent, so 
that there is no remotest possibility of any 
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desire or dream. It therefore does not 
identify itself with the first or the second 
quarter nor with the objects of the first or 
second quarter. It is only a state of bliss- 
It is glorious cause of the first and the se- 
cond quarters and their temporary asylum; 
for in lact both these quarters arise out of 
it and find their temporary rest in it. This 
third quarter is no", necessarily devoid of 
all knowledge though it is devoid of all 
knowledge of the first and the second quarter 
in as much as it is the eiBBcient cause of every- 
thing in the world, as also it is the omni- 
scient » uler and regulator of every thing. 
All these tljree quarters have their cause in 
the Spirit of God which is the fourth quarter 
and which exists at all times, which is the 
Eternal Knowledge and Eternal Truth, 
Though the fourth quarter, the Spirit of 
God is said to be the cause of the three quar- 
ters, it should not thereby be understood that 
these three quarters have any sabstantial 
and real existence. They really put forth a 
phantasmagorical appearance. Therefore 
those only who are convinced of the phantas- 
magorical character of the three quarters 
are said to know the Spirit of God and are 
entiMed at the time of their decease to become 
the Spirit of God. The others cannot be 
said to know the Spirit of God and for them 
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there is no least possibility of ever becoming 
themselves the Spirit of God. Moreover, 
this the Mandukyopanishad, introduces a 
theory not even suggested by Pipplad Muni, 
Pipplad Muni did not suggest that the state 
of wakefulness and the dreamy state are alike 
in all respects and to all intents and purposes, 
it proves beyond the shadow of a shade of 
doubt that both these states or quarters are 
equally phantasmagorical, the illusive differ- 
ence that appears between them being a diffe- 
rence without a distinction. The principle 
that everything that has a beginning has 
also an end equally applies to both and 
neither of them can be said to be real. 

The Taitaryopanishad and the Aitary- 
opanishad do not throw expressly any light 
upon the question who is it that sleeps, who 
is it that dreams and who is it that wakes up. 
But both support the Pipplad Muni’s 
view as to the real character which the world 
bears. Both say that the world was not in 
existence before its creation, and that it was 
created not as a reality but only phantas- 
magorically by the Spirit of God. Both say 
that the Sjjirit of God is an eternal Know- 
ledge and eternal Truth which alone existed 
before the creation of the world and which 
exists at all times the past, the present and the 
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futtire. Prom this Sprit of God spiang 
up tbis pbantasmagorical world. It is nei- 
tber distinct nor indistiact from the Spirit 
of God, for in fact the Spirit of God transfi- 
gured itself into the present world but when 
the world sprang into existence owing to its 
want of Knowledge that it is the transfigura- 
tion of the Spiiit of God, it began to look 
upon itself as distinct from the Spirit of God 
and as enjoying full reality. Both TJpani- 
shads categorically blow up this misunder- 
standing and say that apart from the Spirit 
of God, the Eternal Knowledge and Eternal 
Truth there exists nothing in reality. That 
being so they ray that those individuals only 
who find their identity between themselves 
and the Spirit of God, become even the Spirit 
of God at their dissolution, while those who 
do not and cannot find this identity, never 
can become the Spirit of God but must inces- 
ssantly pass through the ups and downs of 
life. 

The Chhandogyopaniehad supports the 
transfigui alien of the Spirit of God above 
referred by a more vivid description of the 
phantasmagorical character of the world and 
adds that during the third quarter of the 
Spirit of God, that is. during deep sleep every 
individual involuntarily leaves behind his 
^eiioneous belief by which he had a deep stake 
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in hie,, earthly^ existence and . becomes .one, 
mjib ' the Spirit' of -God^' Uddalaila thns 
^ipgs round Swetketu to believe that as .the 
becoming one \7ith .the Spirit of 'God during, 
deep sleep affords a. temporary, relief from, 
the bustles of this earthly existence, surely, 
the becoming one with the Spirit of God per- . 
manently by tlie belief that the whole world 
is, merely the transfiguration of the Spirit of 
God and that .there is a complete identity 
between himself and the Spirit of God will 
afford a permanent relief from those bustles. 
Thus Uddalaka, in other words, though not' 
expressly but by implication, says that he 
who sleeps, he who dreams, and he who 
wakes up is virtually the Spirit of God 
which has transfigured itself into the form of 
the jiiva who, apart from his phantasmago- 
rical body, is really identical with the Spirit 
of God. 

The Brihadaryanka Upanishad confirms 
the above view that the world represents 
nothing . but the transfiguration of the Spirit 
of God and expands that view more elabo- 
rately. It also confirms the view expressed 
in the Aiteryopanishad that the Spirit of 
God generally pervades the whole mortal 
body to uphold it from annihilation and 
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particularly stands in the right eye in the 
state of wakefulness, in the throat in the\ 
dreamy state, and in the heart in the state 
of deep sleep, and that therefore there is no- 
thing distinct from the Spirit of God. It > 
expands this view because it does not give , 
the full knowledge of the Spirit of God, It' 
therefore says that when the Spirit of God‘, , 
breathes, it is known by the name of Breath, ’> ' 
when it gives expression to utterances it is ’ 
known by the name of Speech, when it sees 
it is known by the name of Eye, when it 
hears it is known by the name of Ear, when ; 
it meditates it is known by the name of Mind, 'i v 
These are the names oi the actions of the 
Spirit of God and are never expected to give * 
full knowledge of the Spirit of God. The 
real Spirit of God is without the breath, 
without, the speech, without the eye, the 
ear and the mind. It is inside them all and ' 
all pervading. Therefore it should be look- 
ed upon as one’s own inner>self , It is that 
inner-self that gives motive power to the ' 
epeech, the eye, the ear and the mind. 

When this motive power is given out- 
wardly, the reflected self inside begins to 
look upon the physical body with its organs - , 
as his own self and enjoys the state of wafce- 
tulness to his heart’s content, but when 
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that motive power is withdrawn from the 
physical body and such power is given 
inwardlj^ the self same reflected self 
loses the knowledge of his own activities in 
the wakeful state and begins to look upon 
the metaphysical body and the organs as his 
-own self and enjoys the activities of the 
dream state and is said to dream and when 
such motive power is withdrawn from both 
the physical and the metaphysical bodies, 
the reflected self loses all knowledge of the 
activities of both the states, and is said to 
he in deep sleep. In this state he does not 
enjoy the previous two states. It is there- 
fore completely out of harm’s way and this 
■state is consequently said to be a state of 
bliss. It is from this state of bliss that the 
reflected self without any material or instru- 
mental cause rises again. He rises again 
from this state and returns to it ad infinitum 
in the very same way as the^ thread of the 
spider rises out of and returns to his body 
without any material or instrumental cause at 
■the will of the spider himself. Thus this.Upani- 
shad'shows that the same personality figures 
in the three states of wakefulness, in the 
state of dream, in the state of deep sleep, in 
each of the first two states with the exclusive 
knowledge of the activities of that state, and 
in the third state without any activity. In this 
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last state the reSiected self temporarily eBteis 
into his ovrn cause and becomes erne vsitkitV 
and then although he loses all knb«iedge, his 
oiiginai cause isnotafiected by his becoming 
one Tvith it. That cause is the Spirit of God, 
omniscient and omnipotent whose omniscience 
and omnipotence do not undergo any change 
but remains as omniscient and as omni- 
potent as it was before- 


Pc 171; 2 — ^The above being my answer to 
the first qcrstion I now proceed to find the 
an5w»-r to the second qnesticn. If it is one 
and the s ime person in the first and the 
second state what prevents him from know- 
ing, dnriag the dream state, that he it is 
who, before going to sleep was waking, and 
IS now creaming, and what reminds Mm'' on 
awakening that he it was who was dream* 
mg when asleep. It is qnite clear from the* 



and that when the dream state follows the 
watemr state, the personaiitv loses all know- 
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cn*. ^ S .03 as the stafe.of wakefulness follows 
tee c reinstate, the personality is sometimes 
r^rmmaea and sometimes not that he it was 




jwhowas dreaming. .Sometimes the person- 
ality is -.reminded of- w6at took> place in the 
, whole dream and .sometimes he,, is 'reminded 
•of only a portion of it. ‘ What reminds iiiin 
■of this is, a question not ' within any intel- 
lectual capacity to answer. I. have not come 
. across it'ih my study of the IJpanishads I 
•cannot say, that none of the Upanishads have 
.found its solution. Perhaps the solution is 
there but it has escaped my attention or I 
.’ have not understood it in its true light. But 
■the question what reminds him on awakeh- 
.ihg that he it was who was . dreaming is hot 
so 'difi&cult of solution. The person who 
'displayed all the activities in the state of 
wakefulness is only apparently different from 
the person who displayed similar activities 
in the dream state, and the mediums through 
' which these activities are displayed are also 
apparently different, they being physical in 
,the former and metaphysical in the latter, 
but they are both the reflected self of the 
-same Spirit of God. When he goes to 
sleep, the knowledge that he had gone to 
sleep does not become so completely affected 
by the sleep as not to revive under any cir- 
cumstances. When therefore he returns to 
the state of wakefulness that knowledge 
revives and puts him in mind of that fact 
^nd this leads him to believe that he it was 
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Point 3. — The above remarks afford a suffi- 
cient pnswer to the third question. The per- 
sonality in the two states is the same though 
apparently different. The personality in 
the former state lies only dormant daring 
the latter state and revives, when it returns 
to the former state and then the personality , 
of the latter state lies as dormant so long < 
as the former state survives. 

Point 4 , — In reply to the fourth question I 
may draw your attention to the Dpanishad 
philosophy which lays down that it is a misr 
take to believe that the dream world is extet-'^. ; 
nal to the dreamer and that it can be real . ' 
and independent of the waking world. The ' ^ 
Mandukyopanishad proves in the Vaitathya '% 
Prakarana that there is nothing in real exis- 
tence besides the Spirit of God and that 
every thing else has merely a phantasmago- 
rical existence. It says that all proficient 
theologians have come to the conclusion that " 
the whole of what appears in a dream bears . 
but a phantasmagorical character. They 
have come to this conclusion on the ground 
that what appears in a dream appears only 
in the mind and the capacity of the mind is ■, 
imt so great as to hold all what appears in 
the dream. Sometimes long and hi gh moun- 
tam ridges and sometimes large elephants ’ 
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and other large objects form' the objects o£ 
manipulations. These manipulations are al- 
ways carried on inside the physical body and 
inside the artery known to the theologians by 
the name of Hita* The capacity of the physical 
body itself is too small to contain the mountain 
ridges, or the elephants, etc., much less 
the capacity of the artery containing them. 
The smallness of the capacity of the physical 
body and the artery is conclusive evidence of 
the phantasmagorical character of the moun- 
tain ridges, etc., Sometimes the objects that 
make their appearance in dream are objects 
situate in far distant countries. These objects 
are necessarily phantasmagorical in as much 
as the dreamer does not in fact traverse 
into the distant country and misses them 
when he is awakened. The dream lasts 
only for a limited time, so limited that it is 
utterly insufficient to enable the dreamer 
to go to that country and return from it. Tt 
is therefore abundantly evident that these 
objects are seen inside the physical body, 
and they are evidently phantasmagorical 
because they disappear as soon as the dream- 
er is free from the dream. They are 
therefore not real nor independent of the 
waking world. The state of dream is like 
the state of wakefulness in all respects ex- 
cept in respect of the capacity in which 
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respect tliere is ai wide difference. The capa* 
city of the body is too small to contain all 
the objects ^thRt appear in the dream hut 
that is not the case in the state of wakeful- 
ness. The objects that are seen in the state 
of wakefulness are always seen outside the 
body. It is therefore external to the dream’ek 
while the dream world is always internal 
to the dreamer. That is the only difference 
between them. There is no difference ' bet- 
ween them in the phantasmagorical charac- 
ter which they bear and in the nature df 
their visibility. All theologians have recog- 
nized one grand principle that whatever 
has a beginning and an end cannot be said to 
be in real existence between the beginning 
and the end, and this principle applies 
equally to both the states of wakefulness 
and the state of dream and on this prinbU 
pie all theologians hold that the waking 
world and the dream world are equally 
phantasmagorical in their character. Against 
this conclusion it may be argued that 
they differ in one respect. When a man with 
a full stomach goes to sleep he finds him- 
self with empty stomach in the state of 
dream and conversely when a man with a 
full stomach in the state of dream wakes 
up he fiads himself quite hungry as' a dog. 
On this ground it may be argued that these 
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itwo states can, on no account, bei-: held to>;be 
•equal im all. respects. This . argument > (Uiay 
be disposed o£ as unsubstantial. Both- have 
beginnings and ends,- and both are equally 
phantasmagorical. in their t character. But 
thereis another argument which goes to prove 
that the real character of the one must h© re* 
'verse to the real character of the other. Ordi- 
narily all objects of the wakeful state appear 
in the dream state. It may do to characterize 
them as phantasmagorical but sometimes 
objects never seen in the wakeful world ‘ do 
■appear in dreams. These objects can by no 
means be characterized as phantasmagorical. 
They must be held to bear real character. 
This argument has also no force. Really 
speaking the reflected Seer in the dream 
world occupies the same position as the 
•denizen of the Swarga. As the latter pene- 
trates with his thousands of eyes into the dis- 
tant objects not in real existence so the 
reflected seer in the dream world penetrates 
into distant objects not in real existence 
from his very place in the dream wojld. 
This is due only to the impulsive nature of 
his mental faculty. As a man who has been 
acquainted with the road to a distant country 
can easily view the distant country from 
his very place, so the seer in the dream world 
sees objects never seen before from his very 
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plaice by the impulsive nature of his mental 
faculty of sight. It is owing to the impulsive 
nature of the mental faculty of his sight that 
he is able to see objects not seen before. 
This would not prove the character of the* 
objects thus seen to be real- In the state of ' 
wakefulness as in the state of dream, a man- 
may direct his visicn internally to objects 
not in real existence as well as direct it to 
objects in real existence. In this case there is 
no doubt that when he directs his vision 
intern all}’ the objects thus seen bear nothing 
but a phantasm agorical character and that 
when he directs his vision externally he 
finds the objects thus seen to bear nothing 
but a real character. It stands to reason 
therefore that the difference in the character 
of the objects seen is due to the difference in 
the character of the vision. iSs the character 
of the vision is only phantasmagorical so- 
the character of the objects to which the 
vision is directed in both cases is only phan- 
tasmagorical. 

I have already stated that the dream 
world is not independent of the waking 
world. Pipplad Muni has clearly laid down 
that whatever appears in the dream world 
is the reproduction of the waking world. 

It is not only the reproduction of the objects 
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seen, experienced or dealt with in the present 
life but it maj^ be the reproduction of objects 
seen, experienced or dealt with in any former 
life in the present world. Such being the 
case the dream world cannot be said to be 
independent of the waking world, and as 
the waking world is a continued phantas- 
magorical exhibition of what does not exist 
in full reality, so the dream world is equally a 
phantasmagorical show and does not bear 
examination. As the waking world is said 
to be created by the Spirit of God which has 
manifested itself in the different forms which 
constitute the world, it is the same Spirit of 
God which can be said to be the creator of 
the dream world through the impulsive 
nature of the mental faculty of the reflected 
self in the mortal body As during the 
dream state, the whole wakeful world loses 
itself in the dream state, it is impossible to 
find the distinctive features that would help 
the dreamer to distinguish the waking world 
from the dream world- 
Points. — As regards the fifth question there 
are many other worlds besides the worlds of 
the dream and the waking states. This is 
according to the Hindoo Theology only; for 
neither the Christian Theology nor the 
Mahomedan Theology nor even the Zoroas- 
trian Theology believe in the existence of any 
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other than the two worlds, this and ,the othpr. 
This world is said to be mortal ^wtere living 
beings die and are buried in the earth and the 
mortal remains there to wait for the time of re- 
surrection while the immortal soul fly up into 
the, heaven from which it had come. The otKer 
world consists of two compartments the heaven 
and the hell, both compartments are said 
to be eternal subject to the condition that 
at the time of renovation the resi lents of the 
hell will be subjected to the ordeal of the 
moulten fire and those who will stand this or- 
deal will be transferred to the other compart- 
ment and those who will n t be able to stand 
It will be sent back to the hell. According 
to the Hindoo Theology, every living being 
will have, after death, to go to that world 
which has been destined for it according 
to Its actions in this world, sfoodor bad, but 
all these worlds, except the Brahma Loke are 
not eternal. It is very good and praise- 
worthy if a man does such good actions and 
eserves to be translated into any of the 
Ugher worlds but as the higher worlds are 
noteternal the doing of such actions is not 
the goal of life. The only goal of life is to 
abandon all interests in all these worlds and 
become identified with the Spirit of God, 
which is the primary source and eternal rest- 
ing place in which there is no distinct 
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existence and therefore from which there is 
nb’lreturning. ' Life in' the present world is a. 
cbrnbihaiioh of the corporeal and the incor- 
poreal thitigsl The corporeal things make’ 
Tip, the material body which is useless with-' 
out the ificorporcal things. These borporeal' 
things have ho inherent oonscionshess, viva- 
city or intelligence.' They are incapable of 
themselves to exhibit or display any of the 
worldly activities without the Breath which 
represents one of the incorporeal things. 
This all important element is also devoid of 
consciousness, vivacity or intelligence and is 
utterly incapable of itself of imparting any 
motive 'power to the material body. This 
is as ' clear as the daylight, for when the 
Breath deserts the material body> the material 
body become fit for food for the worms, the 
fishes or the vultures. This breath is inside 
and pervading every atom of the material 
body and its presence is absolutely essential 
to prevent the material body from decom- 
position. Inside this breath is another incor- 
poreal thing. It is the Mind. Its significant 
feature is impulsiveness of various kinds. It 
creates corporeal and incorporeal objects but 
cannot impart motive power to those objects 
unless it is prompted to do so by another in- 
corporeal essential, the Budhi. Behind this 
Budhi stands gloriously the Bliss or Anand" 
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which is the true ciiaracteristic of the Spirit 
)f God. Thus in short, it is the Spirit of Gk)d 
.vhich manifests itself in the form of the 
world. It does so phantasmagorically as 
nothing affects it. It stands in its own glo- 
ry as the primitive efficient source, the main- 
stay and the final resting place of the whole 
world, far above and beyond the whole world, 
far above and beyond the macrocosm and mi- 
crocosm of the world. To identify oneself with 
this primitive cause therefore, is to know the 
Spirit of God and to know it is the goal of life* 
’here are many other worlds (astral, mental, 
Spiritual, etc ) besides the two commonly 
known worlds of dream and waking states, 
where men after death are believed to go to, 
but this fact is not as essential as to reach 
the goal of life jn as much as these worlds are 
neither eternal nor unchangeable, the only 
eternal and unchangeable thing being the 
Spirit of God as the Eternal Knowledge and 
Eternal Truth. 

Piont6 . — The sixth question has already 
been answered by the above remarks. Com- 
munication from one world to another is phy- 
sically impossible- The atmosphere round 
.nis world is never discovered to extend be 
yond five miles on all sides from the surface 
ot globe inis mortal life cannot be sustained 
beyond five miles for want of the atmosphere 
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■and t})at is a certain fact to indicate that 
•such communication physically is impossible. 
•Oommunicatiou from the waking world to 
the dream world and vice versa is equally 
impossible for this reason that the means of 
-communication in both these worlds are 
•difterent. Whereas the means of commimi- 
•cation in the waking world are physical but 
the means of communication of the dream 
world are not physical but only mental. 
Circumstanced as it is. the reflected self in 
the ' former has corporeal means tinged 
with incorporeal ones while in the same 
personality in the latter has only incorporeal 
means. How can a person in one of these 
two worlds at all communicate with his 
freinds in the other? There is a theory that 
a person in the waking world can under 
■certain circumstances leaTe his corporeal 
body in one place and fly with his subtle 
body to another part of the same world and 
enter into another body which has been 
just deserted by the Breath and make com- 
munication an accomplished fact and then 
return to his own corporeal body. I cannot 
say what value is to be set on this theory 
particularly because it does not find place 
in any of theUpanishads My own opinion 
is that the question here asked should be 
-answered in the negative, though it is liable 
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to' be borrected. 

» * • 

Point 7. — ^My answer to the sevehtli ques- 
tion is that the Spirit of God is Et'ernar 
Knowledge and Eternal Tfuth and tha;t every- 
thing else is unreal. Therefore the ' waking', 
world is as unreal as the dreani world* ’and' 
every higher state of illumiiiatibn is equally' 
unreal 5 this being so, every higher state of' 
illumination is nothing but a dream in' 
relation to a second higher state and also in' 
relation to a third and so on ad ihfinitum'tiW 
the Spirit of God is reached. This Spirit of' 
God alone is what is called a reality and not 
a dream. 

Points.— In my answer to the eighth 
question I say that it is not possible for a 
dreamer to remain congnisant during his 
dream state, of the fact that he is di’eaming.' 
One characteristic of every phantasmagoria' 
is that during its continuance, the person 
affected by it looks upon everything that 
occurs as perfectly real. The waking state is 
said to be phantasmagorical and there is a 
conspicuous ubsc'nce of everything that 
occurs in a dream.^ The dream state is' also 
phants^magorical in its character and there- 
fore there is conspicuous absence of tho 
occui-reuce of the waking state. The state . 
of deep sleep is as much phantasmagorical 
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as the two otter states and in that state the 
absence of all occurrences of the , two pre- 
vious states is admittedly conspicuous All 
occuiTencc-s of the first state become ab- 
sorbed into the second state, and all occur- 
rences of the second state become so absorbed 
in the third ^tate. The absorption of all 
occurrences of the second state into the third 
state has never the effect of reviving the 
occurrences of the first state. The interests of 
the \\aking person are always invariably 
centred ex<'lusively in the occurrences that 
take place in that state and that of the 
dreamer in the occurrences exclusively that 
take pb«ce in the dream state. These inte- 
rests are never centred in the occurrences 
that take place in any other state. By what 
parity of reason can we hold that the dream- 
er can remain cognisant, during his dream 
state, of the fact that he is dreaming. Al- 
though in the state of wakefulness there are 
means to convince the waking person that it 
is a mistake to hold that all occurrences that 
take place in that state and which appear to 
him to be quite real are really not real but 
are merely phanlasmagorical, there are no 
means during the dream state, to convince a 
dreamer of the phantasmagorical character 
of all occurrencHS that take place in that 
state. All the Upanishad writers have by’ 
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the exercise of their unparalleled intellectu* 
ality exploded the erroneous theory of the reali- 
ty of everything that constitutes the compo- 
nent parts of the world but they have done 
so for the instruction only of all persons in = 
the wakeful state. They have not done so 
for the instructions of the dreamers, or for 
the instruction of the persons in the state 
of deep sleep. All these instructions can 
make indelible impression upon the minds of 
the person in the wakeful state. They are 
never intended for and never addressed 
to pel sons who are actually in the dream 
state. I have examined all the nooks and 
corners of all Upanishads and have not come 
across any instance in which these instruc- 
tions were addressed to a person actually in 
the dream world and that person by carrying 
out those instructions could identify himself 
wth the Spirit of God. Had it been possi- 
ble for a dreamer to remain cognisant, during 
his dream state, of the fact that he was 
dreaming, tie Upanishad writers would have 
made most of that possibility and would not 
but have made capital out of it. My answers 
therefore is that there are no means to ac- 
quire this power. All Upanishads agree that 
cognition ofthe Spirit of God can only h“ 
made in the state of wakefulness and can. 
never be made in any other state. ’ There is 
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no instance in whioli tlie cognition was made 
in the state of dream or in the state of deep 
sleep and that the person making the cogni- 
tion could cross the ocean of Sansara and 
reach the opposite shore- That is the reason 
why it is repeatedly said that every person, 
in the higher state after the expiry of the 
term of life therej has to return to the mortal 
world. My answer, therefore that there are no 
means of acquiring the power, during the 
dream state, of being conscious that he is 
dreaming, is, it seems to me, perfectly 
consistent. 

Point 9 — The answer to the eighth question 
disposes of the ninth question. It is impos* 
sible for a dreamer to be aware, during the 
dream state, of the real nature of his dream. 
The dreamer finds all occurrences that lake 
place in that state to be perfectly real to all 
intents and purposes, and his dream ceases 
only when he returns to the state of wake- 
, fulness and then only he finds that he was 
merely dreaming. His dream also ceases 
when he enters into the state of deep sleep, 
but in that state it is by no means possible 
ior him to be aware of the occurrences of the 
dream state. The state of wakefulness is 
jthe only state in which it is possible for the 
dreamer not only to be aware of the nature 
of his dream, but also to be aware of the 
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phantasmagorieal character of all manifes- 
tationa of the Spirit of God- This know- 
ledge alone leads to the knowledge of the 
perfect identiiy of his reflected self with 
the Spirit of Gnd, and to find which identity 
is the only object of the whole creation. 

PointlQ —The above answer also disposes 
of the tenth question. It is by no means 
possible for a dreamer to stop, alter, or 
create one’s own dreams as he wishes. 
Dreams ure nothing but the involuntary 
reeurrenpes of all knowledge of the’ 
occurrences that had taken place previously 
in this mort il life or in any ol the previous 
mortal lives The principle of the Vedant 
Philosophy is that memory ol one’s ardent 
wishes always survives and that memory is 
responsib'e for all the ups and downs of 
the mortal life. If one’s ardent wish is to 
find lh(‘ ide iiity between his own reflected 
self and the Spirit of God, the memory of 
wish survives after death and takes root in . 
the nex life. It grows upon him, it develops, 
and iaere&f}’ a in intensity in every successive 
life, end x'hHU it reaches the highest pitch 
of intensity, it assumes the form of extreme 
ardency of z“al and love for the Spirit of Gh)d 
and nltiinaiely makes him successful in 
his attempt at finding that identity betwoen 
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himself and the Spirit of Grod in his wakeful 
state and that identity survives after his 
death. That is the goal of life that has been 
preached in the Brihadaryanaka and all the 
rest of the Upanishads, and it is more to the 
point that with that preaching I entirely 
agree because besides that goal of life I 
cannot find any other. 

Point 11. — I find the answer to the eleventh 
question in the Biihadaryanaka Upauishad 
to the ejffect that it is by no means possible 
for one to be cognizant o* one’s own dream- 
less sleep state, while sleeping. There 
Yajdnya-valkya has explained the true 
nature of the state of deep sleep and has 
djfferentiated it from the true nature of the 
Spirit of God. The differentiation he has 
made out may be thus described. He said 
that the Spirit of God is Eternal knowledge 
and Eternal Truth. That being so nothing 
of the world can possibly escape its notice . 
in either case whether the world be real 
or phantasmagorical. The world including 
the three states of wakefulness of dream, 
and of deep sleep hears out a phautasma- 
gorical character into which the Spirit of 
God has itself transfigured and therefore 
the world is not distinct from 'the Spirit of 
God and it is wholly absurd to say that ‘the 
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world can ever go beyond tbe notice of the 
spirit of God. The world has, in fact, nc 
real existence and in the absence of anj 
thing in real existence there is no possibi- 
lity of any one recognizing any other, there 
is no possibility of the exercise of the facultj 
of sight, of smell, of taste, of hearing, oi 
meditating, of feeling by the touch, noi 
there is any possibility of one^s giving ex 
pression to utterances, or one’s knowing 
another. True it is that when the Spirit oi 
God transfigured itself into the world there 
sprang up various phantasmagorical 
material and immaterial objects whicl 
constituted the world, sprang up too a 
phantasmagorical being as the reflex of the 
Spirit of God which began to identi^j 
himself with his material body and to 
take deep interest in every other earthlj 
thing. Thus there arose a duality where 
one’s recognizing the existence of another 
is not impossible where the exercise of 
one’s faculties is not impracticable or 
impossible , where it is quite possible to 
^ve expression to one’s thoughts, where it 

know another. This 
reflected self has both the beginning and 
the end and has to pass through three states 
of wakefulness, dream, and deep sleep and 
has also to "pass through three stages, the 
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lieyday of youth, the maturity of full age, and 
the decrepitude of old age. After running 
this course in one life, he has the same 
course to run over again in another life ad- 
injinitum until he finds the phantasmagori- 
cal character of the whole world, finds the’ 
perfect identity between his own reflected self 
and the Spirit of God when the phantasma- 
goria begins to fade and vanisnes altoge* 
ther at his death, and relieves him from his 
liability to run the same ccurse again. Yaj- 
dnya valkya has drawn the line between the 
Spirit of God, and its reflt^cied self and 
pointed out clearly that where there is 
the existence of duality there is perfect 
possibility of one’s recognizing the existence 
of another &c. and where there is no 
duality there is no such possibility 
but that by no means signify that ;the 
Eternal knowledge and Eternal Truth is 
thereby affected in the least possible degree. 
Yadnya-valkj'a has then described the state 
of deep sleep as the inamediate cause of 
the waking state tind the dream state and 
as their temporary resting place. Both 
these states arise out of it and play their 
respective part and become completely 
absorbed into it. When this takes place the 
reflected self loses all knowledge acquired in 
the two previous states and also loses 
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-follow him and found that his instructions 
were contiadictoiy in terms; whereupon Yaj 
dnya-valkya expressed himself more clearly 
and his wife became perfectl3^ satisfied that 
his instructions were not contradictory 
in terras but were perfectly consistence in 
- themselves 

Point 12. — Tlie twelveth question has been 
answered in the answer to the eleventh ques- 
tion. This answer may, how'ever be made 
more clear as follows. The question is 
what is the state of consciousness • f a person 
after the so-called death of his body viz., 
does bis personality survive and does he 
know that he is dead. Tlie jjprfect conscious- 
ness of the waking state becomes so far 
■dormant in the dream state which follows the 
• waking state that it becomes inoperative in 
its movements towards all the externai ob- 
jects of the world but remains stiil operative 
-in its movements towards the same objects 
-internally. When the state of deep steep 
follows the dream state, it becomes more 
dormant, so much so that it loses all rem 
•embrance of the occurrences that had taken 
‘ place in the t^iro preceding states- It becomes 
■■ as if non est to all appearances but does not 
lose its operative power altogether. That 
power survives the state of deep sleep and be- 
■ comes fully operative when the waking state 
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follows. In that stste if the reflected 
self hods the phantasmagorical character of 
ail these states and finds also his identitr 
with the Spirit of God, then his conscions- 
ness dies no more to be operative till the end 
of time. Ifj however, the reflected self 
does not find the phantasmagorical character 
of the whole wotld and dies without dnding 
his identity with the Spirit of God* his cons* 
ciousness survives and resumes its operative 
power in another material body into whicli 
he is translated on the principle whichi 
always holds good that whatever one wills 
at the time of his death, that he becomes in 
the life^ after death. The whole of this 
theological theory of the state of consoions* 
ness after the ceath of the material body has 
been described in my answers to the several 
questions from the seventh to the twelveth. 
Tiiougb, one’s consciousness becomes 
dormant and survives after one’s death, one's 
personality becomes lost for ever. This 
being go his personality does not survive 
and one does not know that he is dead. 

Foird. 13 —The thirteenth question is an 
^ important question in the oursnit of the 
too wledge of the science of theology. It runs 
How can, the created beings of the 
Trakmg world and the dream creatures of the 
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dream world, know their creator and dream- 
er? My answer to the question is that it i€ 
quite possible for rational human beings of 
the waking world to know their creator, and 
it is equally possible for them to know the 
dreamer. If the creator of the world, the 
primary and efficient cause of the world, in 
other- words, if the Spirit of God is not at aU 
realizable, then the whole world is an enig- 
ma, a profound secret, a profound mystery 
which stands unriddled to the present day 
wrapped up in impenetrable disguise. If 
matters stand thus all the composers or writ- 
ers of tbeUpanishads, to say the least of it. 
have treaded in vain in their pursuit of the 
knowledge of the Spirit of God and have 
miserably andi^nomiously failed. They have 
merely waded groping through invisible 
darkness, and have found no place of safety 
and eternal happiness. But I have no doubt 
that those Avho study ‘the TJpanishac's with 
implicit faith and understand the expositions 
of all the theological problems will be tho- 
roughly convinced of the correctness of the 
logical conclusions therein laid down. They 
will find that the Upanishad writers have 
treated all problems in their psychologic 
effects. In the hist place they examined 
the names, forms and actions of all material 
bodies and came to the conclusion that these 
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names, forms and actions are foreign to the 
material bodies and are due to tlie existence 
of something dehors those bodies. They 
examined this something dehors the mate* 
rial bodies and came to the conclusion 
that it w^s the breath which with its 
ten ramifications was the cause of 
these names, forms and actions. ■ They 
came to this conclusion because they saw 
that the departure of the breath from the 
maieri.*!! b dies would l)e followed by de- 
composition which would at once effect an 
unavoidable change. Such a change ' as 
would render tlie material -bodies incapable 
of retaining their names, forms, and actions 
any longer. The upanisbad writers in the 
second place examined the nature of the 
breath and found that it was ' devoid of all 
consciousness and incapable by itself to 
give the names, forms and actions to the 
material bodies unless it was impelled to do 
80 by the Mind, In the third place they 
examined the nature of the mind. They 
found that the mind was made up of cons- 
cious impulses but it was not by itself all in 
all in giving names, forms and actions to 
material bodies. They found that it had no 
fixed determination of its own and that the 
fixed determination was made for it by 
Budhhi. This Biidlihi was a lame dog 
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which could not jump over the style unless 
it was prompted and bached up by the Anand 
and they ultimately found that this Avand 
was all in all. They searched into its nature 
and found that the Anctnd . of a rational 
human beins: was a mere drop in the ocean 
of the Annvd of a being in a higher state of 
illumination, and this latter Anand was 
also a mere drop in relation to a second 
higher state and so on ad m^nitum. In this 
way tliey came to the conclnsion that the 
Anand of the Spirit of God, the creator 0£ 
the whole cosmos was an immeasurable ocean 
so unlimited in extinct that no imagination 
of man can set bounds to it. The Upanishads 
add that no imagination of any God below 
the rank of the Spirit of God can set bounds 
to the Anand of the Spirit of God. The 
writers of these upanishads say this Anand 
was undist.inguishable from the omniscience 
and omnipotence of the spirit of God which 
being the natural characteristics of the 
Spirit of (lod, it was not distinguishable 
from the Spirit of God itself. Thus the 
writers of the Upanishads found that the 
Spirit of God in this essential form was aU 
pervading in the whole ccsmos and in every 
atom of every being and every thing, in the 
macrocosm of the world and in the microcosm 
■ of every living being. They found also that 
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tlie Spirit of God was not only all-perroding 
but was also Eternal Knowledge and Eter- 
nal Truth and that besides the Spirit of God, 
every thing else is neither Eternal Know- 
ledge nor Eternal Truth, but has both a 
beginning and an end, it phantasmagorically 
appears in view in oue name and one form 
when brought into existence and melts away 
when it is made to cease to exist, it is then 
made to appear in another name and form 
and again it is made to cea-e to exist, and 
this process goes on until the identity of the 
human soul with the Spirit of God, heaves 
into sight. When this identity heaves 
into sight, theSpiiit of God is ea'd to be 
realized. There are various modKs of real- 
izing the sprit of God, and all these inodes 
are laid down in the Upanishads, chief among 
them is to look upon the whole W'orld, and 
upon every thing of which the world is made 
as bearing no other than a mere phantasma- 
goric.*.! character and worth abandoning as 
being not identical with but being foreign, 
to the spirit of God, and to rivet one’s atten- 
lion ripon the identity of one’s inner self 
with the Spirit of God. If all these modes 
of reahzation or the chief of them are em- 
plopd m the manner laid down in the Upa- 
mshads,the Spiiit of God would heave in sight 
o. the employer of these modes and there 
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ivould be no doubt in the mind of such em- 
ployer with the result that he would ha^e 
no interest which would draw him nearer to 
the world and all his previous sins would 
be burnt and these would no more form any 
obstacle to his absolution. But these modes 
•can only be employed by beinsf of the waking 
world. They can not be employed by the 
dream creatures of the dream world. These 
creatures can no more know the dreamer nor 
the creator. 

Point l4 r-The above answer forms also the 
answer to the fourteenth question. It is 
impossible to imagine that the world whe- 
ther real or pbantasmagojical c.m come out 
of nothing. It must come out of something 
in real existence. The world here spoken is a 
world minus consciousness. Such a world can- 
not spring bj' it^'elf into existence. It must be 
brought into existence by somelbing pos- 
seS'ing full consciousness, something in real 
eternal existenc ^ .some thing of which the 
prominent characteristic must be Eternal 
Knowledge and Eternal Truth. Knowledge 
is power and Eternal Knowledge is some- 
thing omnipotent. There is nothing in the 
world which has these characteristics. 
Therefore the cause of the world must by all 
means be something above and beyond the 
world. That cause is known as the Spirit 
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of God. It is real and eternal, conscious 
and ever-present in the whole world and in 
all the tranfr-itional states through which 
the woild has passed, is passing and will 
pass. It is shown by the Upanishads to 
be the primary and efficient cause of the 
world and its final resting place. Being all 
pervading and ever-present, it can be known 
and realized with some difficulty though not 
very easily. It can be known and realized 
not by means other than th(»Be laid down in 
the Upanishads. It appears to me that these 
names are acceptable generally to all the 
Hindus by reason of their being born with 
the same faith and hope which their fore- 
fatheis has imbibed from generation to ge- 
neration, They cannot be easily acceptable 
to persons belonging to other creeds and 
religions by reason of their being born with 
different faith and hope which their 
forefathers had imbibed from generation 
to generation unless they study ibe Opa- 
nishads with the same faith and hope 
with which the Hindus stud}’ them, and 
nnless they rigidly put those means in 
practice as the Hindus do. If all mankind 
® ^ Upanishads with the same faith 

and hope that the Upanishads prescribe and 
employ the means therein laid down and 
put them in practice, 1 have no doubt that 
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those means would be found acceptable and 
also quite suitable to every Imman being in 
all climes and in all countries. Naturally every 
human- being is more inclined to follow 
the religious principles usually follow- 
ed in his family from generation to 
generation, he having acquired a natural 
prepossession for his own religion whether 
his own religion is wholly or partly true or 
wiiolly or partly false^ His natural bent is 
towards hia own religion even though he is 
convinced that other religions are as good 
as and perhaps better calculated to bring 
the goal as near as possible than his own. 
This natural bent for his own religion forms 
an insurmountable obstacle to his changing 
his religion. It is only in rare cases that a 
person is induced by his conviction to reject 
his own family religion, to ignore his family 
faith and put aside his prepossession for his 
^wn n ligion. In most cases this is done out 
of selfish motives, and this surely accounts 
for a few conversions from one religion to an- 
other. Heiigious toleration forms an im- 
portant part m the code of religious ethics 
under the Upanishads and prosely tisation has 
no part in it. Elsewhere proselytisation forms 
an important part and religious toleration has 
none whatsoever. The Iranian Prophet, Zo- 
roaster, was keen against religious toleration. 
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Bethought that his own new religion .was 
the best for all mankind and exnected it in 
nourse of time to become universal. It never 
became universal during his time nor subse* 
quently. In fact the number of bis followersso 
far decreased that at presen ttliere are no more 
than a hundred thousand followers. Chances 
are that in course of time this number will go 
on decreasing for the simple reason that pro- 
selytisation is not now the ruling passion 
as it was in the time of the Prophet* All the 
learned have now passed a rfsolution that the 
mojtal r«‘mainB of the couveits should not be 
allowed to pollute the sacreduess of the 
Towers of Silence that is in use, and that they 
should be allowed to pollute the sacredness 
of the Towers of Silei.ce that.ar0 either con- 
demned or that are not in u^»‘. Tiie Christian 
and Mahomedan religions are very keen in 
favour of proselytisation. 'From Moses down? 
ward upto the present da., it has been the 
ruling passions of all Christians and all 
Mahoaieuans. Thousands of missionary 
institutions have been established in all })arts 
of the globe, more esjiecially in all climes 
^ j countries in the British Empire 
and countless money is being spent every 
year only to convert a few of the 
lower class, Theie is a prophet.ic state- 
ment m the Bible that time will come 
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HvHen to’ . rMligibn' will ‘.iivipe diit 
■^’ oliheY religibnd'a’ad^^ill liecom© "^tlie 
WrskTreH^pii of 'ill.maiikm^ ^The 
‘berit'tliai lias ’been orbat’^ by tbis |)r b|)betfc 
■gtatdbi'bntTi^s beeu BO bti*6ng as to , ci?eUt©' ‘a 
■permanent pfepd'Meskion fd'r 'tliat l‘eligiok 
aiid' stan^ds'a^ a\blind to pirelveht the light 
of other religions. The trend of present 
nireumsMhces points, t'o the probability of 
the chHsthih t^ligion being a unive^eil 
ireligl'oni but a 'change in those cifeuhistkh» 
ces is'just as probable ks it is hot. No sucli 
probability exists in favour of the Mahdrhe- 
da’h 'religion. The Sprit of God is admitted 
by all IHee'e . f elfgioiis to be behind the 
■world 'khd it is idle t'6 sky tha't this Spirit of 
God is unknowable aiid hhrealisiable. All 
th’eee religions have their moral precepts 
hhd these precepts dve acceptable to 
all' ihUhkiii'd" as .bhiiig likely to sechr'e 
imuiehse' 'go'od fdf the wbild blit 


‘moral dhd' i^ligious precepts of the Upiv- 
hrsKkqS " Wliibh' ' relate "Co the, 'modes Of 
knowing 'b'ndieklizmg 'the Spirit of God ai:e 
■precepts to"' ■wHilSh the other religions arh 
.strangers and thefefdrb hre hot {iccepifklbiB 
to the follo'wers of the other religions- As 
religious toleration forms an important part 
in the code of religious ethics of the Upaui- 
ehads, my humble request to the followers 
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of other religions is to study the 
Upanishads with implicit faith and hope. 
I have no doubt that all these persons 
by such study will, while following their own 
religions, find that their creator is not un- 
knowable and unrealizable and will also find 
that the only modes of knowing and realizing 
the ultimate Realityi eternal conscious, and 
ever-present, are those laid down by the 
Upanishads. They will find that to realize 
that ultimate Reality they have not to ran- 
sack all the nooks and corners of the world 
but they have simply to look into the hu- 
man body where the ultimate Reality stands 
in its own glory and from which sacred 
place it spreads its glory in all directions, but 
I do not overstep the modesty of nat3ure 
when I say that the solutions of the four- 
teen questions herein given will be found 
caviare to the general just as certiorari, nisi- 
prius, demurer and other technical legal 
phraseology are to the persons not belonging 
to the legal profession. To the Mahatmas 
and other Theologians versed in the Vedant 
Philosophy they will be found as even the 
homliest bread and butter. 
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By Swatni Ragbavananda. 


Point 1* 'Who is it that sloops, whs is it that dreams and 
'who is it that wakes np? 

Itie the Jiva who dreams and who wakes 
npfrom dreams. The Jiva is fehe Brahman 
with the Upadhis of mind and body. 

Point 2. If it is one and tho same person, what hi-rn 

from knowing, durinqhxs dre<nn stAte, that ho it is who, before 
going to sleep was waking, and is now dreaming and what xe> 
minds him on awakening that he it was who was dreaming whon 
asleep? 

The Jiva does not Know that he is 
dreaming, dating his dream state, and is not 
conscious of himself and his identity with the 
waking state because tis phenomennl self 
(Jiva) he is bound by the Qunas of Prakriti 
and therefore overpowered by the gunas of 
Prahriti is made to sleep inspite of himself 
and to passively see the creations of J)is 
dream-mind passing before him as au effect of 
the workings of the impressions (Samskaras) 
of his waking state. On waking he reminds 
himself of and takes up consciously the 
thread of his identity and his previous works 
atid experience, because the Brahman cons- 
ciousness (which he really is) persists behind 
all the states and gives unity, coherence and 
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continuity to all mental operations and sen- 
suous experience, in the dream and crating 
states. Without the postulation of the unit 
consciousness of Brahman, ever-present and 
avrake in all states no experience, nothing 
tvouM be possible. Only in the dream, h ing 
under avidyu^ under the control of Prah> *£;* 
R’ d the mind, he becomes unconscious of 
his identity and fails to keep awake; not that 
heretdiy lose'' his identity in the Brahman, 
but only beinsj overpowered by sle^n under 
the influence of the punas of ptakri^i he is 
not aware of his identity. 

PoIhs 3, li psisanalitT la e'\oh -taw is diccrent. wbat 
becomrs of the wakicg statj p't'oa'ilhy during drerui and urhai 
of the dresin petiouatity aurmg -waking atate? 

Th’sis aU'wered by '2, because, accord- 
ing to V^dauta, the personality in dream 
and waking states is the same. 


Foinj 4. I:, f.s nunr believe, the dreem world is external to 
tlte UfCoxnrx auu is, re'vl and .vdepesdent of the wakino world, 
who IS Its cMiior and vrhat are tbs d>,:inctiTe feature^of tho 
yrorla that ^11 help 'he dreamer to distlnsuish it Itom 

£126 vr&kmg woriG auriag liis 

The dream world is n 't external to the 
Meamer, in the sense of au absolute ui'itus 
between the two. The dreamer and the 
dream-world aie both in the Ch^ttakzsa 
Rental space’, only the assumption of pheuo 

menal existence has made a scission in the 

mtunate Being, m which dreamer and the 
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dream world are one, by a dichotomy of aub- 
ject and object consciousness. The same 
applies to the waking world and the Jiva in 
the waking state. 

There are states of mind when a high level 
of Yoga is reached, when the difference bet- 
ween sleep and waking vanishes in the sense 
that one is as awake and c nscious of one- 
self in dream a*’ in waking and can control 
one’s thoughts in dream and think there as 
rationally and consecutively as in waking; 
the only difference is perhaps that he knows 
that the outer body and the sensory organs 
are resting and he has withdrawn himself 
from external sense-objects and t'Xperiences 
but he is fully awake within. Sleep is then 
conquered. > 

Point 5. Are there any other -vrorlds (astral, mental, spiritual, 
eto.) besides the t\70 commonly known worlds of dream and 
waking states, where men afcor death are behoved to go to and 
is any of them eternal and unohangcahlo? 

That there are other worlds than this is 
admitted by the Vedanta. Hut Vedanta does 
not stress their importance or the acquiring 
of any minute geographical knowledge of 
those spheres for their general character is 
known as being within Maya or phenomenal 
world, bound by name and form cause and 
effect, space and lime. Therefore these 
worlds are not eternal, but liable to change; 
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and life in them is liable to come to an end. 
Those worlds are determined by man’s’ pre- 
sent works {Karma) and state of knowledge 
and spiritual progress attained in the Kar- 
?na-&7m?w4 of this world. The state in these . 
worlds is thoroughly determined by the 
works and spiritual knowledge gained in 
this world, so it is within the grasp of man 
and his efforts at enlightenment in this 
world The great thing is therefore to gain 
supreme knowledge {Para. Yidya)m this 
world, then those worlds will be slaves to him. 
The other worlds are like this world and 
founded on this, only in those worlds the- 
physical limitations of gross body and work- 
ing through the body vanish, but mental 
limitations remain, as ihey are predominantly 
mental. Too much dwelling on and know- 
ledge of the psychic worlds and acquirement 
of their powers are considered by Vedanta 
obstacles, first as they bide the 
ultimate truth, Self or Brahman, from view 
(on which all the worlds are painted as on. 
a canvas )aud secondly, the acquirement of 
psychic powers in man’s present imperfect 
state and want of self-control will awaken 
his psjmhic desire, and the wonder and plea- 
sure excited by the exercise of these powers- 
will pander to his vanity, lead to their mis- 
use for selfish ends and even for Harming: 
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others and hence lead to his fall. They; 
will bind'hiia more to the phenomenal world 
by low desires and fattened ei^oism. 

Point 6. Is oommunioaiion from one world to another possible! 
n so, how can a person in the dream world oommunioate with 
bis friends in the waking world and vise versa? 


Yes, communication is possible from 
one world to another, but no good purpose 
is served by that in the case of the worldly 
minded. It only increases the longing of 
man to remain confined in his present state 
of desires, the duality of love and hate, the 
personal, limited self and its little loves, 
joys and interests. He is prevented 
from rising from the state of little relations 
to the cosmic consciousness of Brahman, the 
Infinite. 

Communication between persons in the 
wahing state, as between dream and waking 
state„,is possible when the mind is confroll- 
ed and capable of great concentration The 
mind is one and continuous, you and I form 
so many points in a continuous mental 
space. In the course of Yoga, this level of 
the ‘ mental world is reached by trans- 
cending the body-consciousness and ceasing 
to be limited to only one body and 
confined in only one mind. For, by the prac- 
tiee of Yama, Niyama, etc. forgetting the 
body-conscipiisness and ego-consciousness 
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by purity of life and unselfishness, by sympa- 
thy and feeliug for others etc. - this level 
of the continuous mental world I is 

reached and one can more freely there. 
! There thought-reading and other things 
come of themselves, but they are then 
only used for good purposes. 

Point 7 It, as soma coatino, the vmkiag world is as unisal as 
the dream world aaa we know of the nnrealitv of the former 
only when we wake ap into a higher state of lUamcnation Qas& 
as we know of the natarc of dream cn awakening int") this 
phyaca! wrrld) it msjba asked: Why this so cshed higher S'ate 
of illammaticn a1s5 is not a dream m relation to a second higher 
state and taisiii relat’on to a third one and so on a* iuf.ni* 
tun-. ? 

As this pro^s's of redsoning leads 
to an endless vgreffSHS ad infinitum, so ra- 
tionally one is fc-ced to posit an absolute 
Pirst Cause. Moreover, there Is a confusion 
of ideas.^ The state of illumination is not a 
state, it is called a state only relativelv by 
reierent’e o the Vyavihariha (relative, em- 
piric j consciousness. How can it be called 
r a state when knower, known and knowing, 
subject, object relation, are all one, and 
there is absolute unity without anything 
else . Even in the Vyataharika state ife 
(i. e. the state of Brahman) is not destroyed; 
It 13 only, acc.rdingto Vedanta, although 
esistent, mistaken for another, just as a 
TOpe 13 misiaken for a scake, but the rope 
does not reaUy change into a snake by that, 
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Point 8. Is it possible for a dreamer to remain oognlsant, dnr* 
ing bis dream state, of tbo fact that ho is dreaming? If so, what 
are tha means to acquire this power? 

Yes, it is possible for a dreamer to 
remain cognisant dnring his dream state 
by attainment of control of mind The first 
thing is to get control of mind in the waking j 
state, for dream is founded on the im* ' 
pressions of the waking state. Even in the i 
waking state how many thoughts and ima- j 
ges are floating through the mind without 
our being fully cognisant or our only being I 
imperfectly cognisant of them ? The thing' 
is to st( >p this not to allow any thought to 
enter your mind >Yithont your admitting it 
, and being cognisant of it. Learn lo be the 
witness of jour thoughts, how one is enter- 
ing alter another and building castles in 
the air. When you are established in this 
practice and are cognisant of all your- 
thoughts, their entry and exit, then you can 
alter, stop or create your own thoughts in 
the dream-state independently, just as you 
can consciously will in the waking state. 

When this practice is established in 
the waking state, then also yon will be able 
to keep awake in the dream state, be cogni- 
sant of your dream- thoughts and stop, alter 
or create them at your will, for dream is 
founded on the Samskaras of your waking 
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state and if the vratiog thoughts are controls 
€d, the dream thoughts trill also be. 

Religions persons attain to this bj what 
is called ** recolleecion*’ in Christian theo- 
iogv or Smarav. mancin nnW > or con- 

tinuous remembrance of God without a 
break {like a continT.ous current of oilponved 
from one vessel to anocner Attaining this 
they gain the power of coufiunous remem- 
bran::e or coiinisance and they are cognisant 
of Jill the thoughts of their snrface-mind and 
, can control them at will. 

PoiEt 9 W.U'i dreinc2^«3 or coadana if the areaiiiBr 
bscoai » swats ai is aaiara dariaj tos dream smta ? 

li one becomes arrare of his dre^m- ' 
state, it will change its characrer and may 
eventually cease if the dreamer so wishes. 
Instead of becoming incoherent and passive, 
it will be CO. seculive, rational, and self- 
determined. It will be just like ratioual 
conscitus thinking in the waking state, only 
the ptsys’cal bcdy will o • resang and the 
min-i and sensory organs will be drawn 
away from oatrrt'ard objects. 

Pom. io. How £*t i« it p-srb’e So -job, aitj; or crea:3 oae's 
OWE irszssz os ooe V. tat ass ths msEEs Jo do it? 

This is answered by 9 . 


PciEt II. ro ybsi cxtrEr^-»^ii to cc— oissEt oi 
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It is not possible to be . cognisant 
of one’s own dreamless-sleep state, so long 
:as one is bound by the senses and mind. 
IFor the ordinary man one enters the dream- 
less state but is ihorougbly unaware i. e. 
loses his consciousness. In the dreamless 
state, there is no thought or any idea of 
the external, one is then united with the 
Brahman, but being in ignorance, he is 
not aware of it. His Samskaras, ignorance, 
sense and mind all remain in seed-form, and 
he entei s Susupti ( dreamless-sleep ) when 
persisting in ignorance, therefore even 
being united with the Brahman, he does 
not know. 

One can remain awake in the dreamless 
-State, when no has transcended the mind and 
senses; when he has realised the transcend ( nt 
perception of the Brahman. This is equiva- 
lent to Samadlii, 

Point 12. What is tho state of cousoiousccss of a person niter 
the so.called deatu of his body, viz , does his personality survive 
and does he know that he is dead? 

Yes. the personality survives, 
which is then tetmed the Ciukshmasai ira 
consisting of ( 1 ) five sjnse-Lndriyaa, ( 2 ) 
fhe^Indri^as of work, (3) Manas and 
Biiddhi'{4] five Blivta-su'ksh7nas or thb 
subtle state of the five eleu/dnts. in the 
•oases of very body-bound persons and 
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desire'bound persons, for some time alter 
death, they cannot separate their mind from 
the body and get over the attachment for 
it. and hence they hover about it, but then 
finding unable to act through it, and forc- 
ed by Karma they have to break the illu- 
sion. More advanced souls know at once 
their body has fallen and they ascend 
higher spheres. 

Point 13. How otin tbo created beings of tbo waking world 
and dream creatures cf tbe dteam world know tbeir oroator or 
dreamer? 

Do the ‘croatefl beings of the 
waking world’ refer to imagination ? Then 
neither they, nor the dream-creatures have 
any existence of their own apart from that 
of the man imagining or the dreamer* 
The very question, therefore of how they 
can know this creation is beside the points 
Supposing they were endowed with minds 
they would come to know the dreamer by 
the latter attaining control of mind and 
knowing the dream-creatures of his own 
mind, when this consciousness of the 
dreamer will be reflected in the dream-crea- 
tures. 

Point 14. Is tbero any ultimate Bsality, otornal, conscious 
and over present in all tbo states or worlds, and can it bs 
known or realised by any suob means that may bo aoooptable 
to all creeds and religions and suitable to ovory buman Doing 
in allolimes and ooubtnes? 
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Yes, there is the ultimate reality of 
Brahman, conscious and ever present 
in all states or worlds. It can be realised by 
attaining by ( M the way of Jnana 

viz, in vichara, by hearing, thinking, medi- 
tating on the Vedanta texts and attaining to 
the knowledge of Brahman, and being one 
with it. 2. By Yoga Sadhana, by following 
the Yoga of Patanfali with its eight limbs 
and attaining to Samadhi. 3- By unselfish 
work. 4. By purifying and elevating and 
broadening the human Jove, till it is one with 
the transc indent and universal Love which 
is Brahman. 
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By Mr. R. Krishnaswami Alyar, M.A., B L. 

What we signify by the word “per- 
sonality” is really a composite conception. 
When I say I am writing, I include, in the 
conception of personality signified by the 
word “1” even the pen with wliich L am 
writing; for without the instrument of wri- 
ting I Cannot be said to write. Strictly 
apealiing I must say' ‘The pen becoming 
the instiMimeiit of mr will writes” But 
noboflj’^ says so b^cau^e our intellect re- 
fuses to grant to the inert pen sufficient 
independent individuality to qualify it to 
be tl-.e subject of the action of wri'ing' 
We therefore say ‘’I write” including in 
the “1” even the pt n itself. It will there- 
fore he our" first duty to determine what 
is- ihe real personality and what are the 
instruments whch we sometimes include in- 
the ordinary conception of the personality. 
A little introspection will show that the 
physical body is but a habitation for the real 
person within w’ho uses it for the purpose 
of . functioning through the mind or the 
sense or merely for resting after such func; 
tioning it stands in the place of -a court 
house to the judge and nothing more. Eur- 
ther thought' will- also -Show that the mind 
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and the senses are but instruments of the real 
person within for the purpose ol experience. 
Behind these, the habitation and the instru- 
ments, there is the dweller in the habita- 
tion and wielder of the instruments, the* 
real personality, the ‘P in us. 

With this preface I shall proceed tO' 
answer the questions. 

Point 1.— It is the that sleeps; it is the 
with the mind that dreams; it is the ‘JT 
with the mind and the senses that wakes up. 

Point 2. — It is the same I that sleeps, 
dreams or is awake; but as the I with the 
mind and the senses leaves behind the senses 
while beginning to dream, the dreamer can- 
not lecognise in himself the waking man. 
But as tlie dreamer, the 1 with the mindy 
only adds to himself the senses while wak- 
ing and tberelore subsists entirely in the 
waking man the latter is able to recollect 
the dream experiences. It may seem at first 
sight that the senses are not left behind 
while dreaming ns we actually, see. hear, 
etc., even in dreams. But the truth is that 
when we seem t.> see, hear, etc., in dreams we 
do not make use of the senses; the senses 
which we seem to have in the dream 
state have only as much reality as the physi- 
cal body that is seen to function in di earns. 
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Those senses and that physical body are as 
much creations of the dreamer as the dream 
world itself, all o£ them owing their origin 
only to the recorded mental impressions;. 
That the mind left to itself is competent to 
project out images and actunlly visualise 
them without the use of the real senses 'can 
be seen from a consideration of the cases of 
imagination and lunacy where the mind is 
endowed, consciously in the former case and 
unconsciouslv in the latter, with consider- 
able creative power. 

Point 3,— As above stated, the real 
personality, the I, is the same in each state. 
If, however the I with the senses and the 
mind is conceived of a distinct personality 
and the I with the mind alone as another, the 
dreamer cannot subsist while waking nor 
the waking man while dreaming. 

Point 4. — The dream world is not exter- 
nal to the dreamer. The dream world is but 
a projection of the vasanas or impressions 
recorded in the mind of the dreamer. If 
there is some defect in the retina, the eye 
sees specks dancing before itself; the specks 
have re.ally no existence but are the creation 
of the eye itself. So with the dream world. 
The dream world cannot be distinguished 
from the waking world during dream state. 
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Point 5. — The other worlds to which 
men go after death are as much waking Worlds 
as the world now before us. Only the nature 
of the physical body of habitation is different 
from what we have here; the mind and the 
senses which function here in the waking 
state remain intact even after death. Any 
world which is an object of experience Can- 
not but be finite; being finite, it cannot be 
eternal or unchangeable. 

Point G. — A dreamer cannot commuui- 
f ate with his waking friends as such. Though 
a dreamer may seem to see his friends in the 
dreams, the shapes that be sees are but his 
own creations and any communication, there- 
fore, to them professed to be made by the 
dreamer cannot be transmitted to the real 
waking friends. A waking man possessed 
with a strong mind, can, however, communi- 
cate with the dreaming friend so as to affect 
his dreams; it will really he a case of tele- 
pathic influence. 

Pojwt 7. — The dream world disappears 
when we wake up; the waking world dis- 
appears when we get the higher illumination. 
Inthe state of that higher ill umination, a 

state altogether beyond that of the waking 

World external to ourselves, then cannot and 
does not remain any world or object still 
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external to ourselves requiring a still higher 
illumination for raakino that world or object 
disappear. Theie can, therefore, never be 
a progi ession ad infinitum. 

Point 8. — It is not possible for the 
dreamer to remain actually cognisant 
during his dream state, of the fact that he 
is dreaming. However by constant medita- 
tive thoughts during waking slates legarding 
the impermanence and unreality of all phe- 
nomenal existence on the analogy of dreams, 
he can, even as dreamer, be in a position to 
doubt the reality of his dre »m experiences by 
carefully analysing them even m that dream 
state and to have a suspicion that he might 
be probably only dreaming them. 

Point 9 — The dream will di-sappear 
the moment the dreamer -actually recoginses 
its dream nature. 

Point lO. — ^^s the dreams are but the 
pi^ojpction outward of the recorded mental 
impressions, you can by intensifying the 
mental impressions during the waking 
state regulate the nature of the dreams'. 
It will be 'impossible for a celibate who 
avoids even the though of women to dream 
of sensual pleasures. By a regulation of 
our mental activities while awake we can 
determine beforehand what dreams to dream 
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and what not. But as tho number of mental 
impressiotie already recorded are countless^ 
it may not be possible to stop dreaming 
altogether. 

Point 11 — As in dreamless sleep only 
the sleeper exists, it will not be possible 
to be C( gnisant of the sleepless state as it 
does not exist independent of himself. 

Point 1 2— As only the physical b idy 
of flesh and blood is abandoned when dying, 
and not the mind or the senses, the person- 
ality does survive and he knows that he is 
dead in the sense that he has not got now | 
thnt particular physical body which he 
was inhabiting till then. 

'Point 13— It will be impossible for the 
created beings or the dream creatures to 
know their creator and dreamer. The 
highest conception that they can have of 
him cannot be free from the characteristics 
found in themselves. That is why the 
highest conception of the creator is a per- 
sonal God. The reality of this creator is 
on the Same par with that of the creaied 
beings themselves. If the created being or 
the dream creature does redly know the 
real creator or dreamer, the creator or 
the dreamer and the created being or the 
^ dream creature will both disappear at the 
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same time and merge into the absolute 
single Reality. 

Vovfd 14— -The ultimate Reality which 
appears as the I in all the states is eternal 
ana even coDscious and the method of 
analytical introspection prescribed in the 
Vedanta is common and acceptable to the 
whole of mankind and more* 
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B; Swami Malik Raghunath Rai. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Before beginning to answer the 14 
■questions set by ihe compiler of the ‘‘Dream 
Problem”, it seems proper to reveal to the 
reader the religious anatomy of the human 
being. 

Tlie human body is ruled by the Self, and 
eonsists of seven coats or realms, interpene- 
trating each other. These coats are the seven 
vehicles of the Self, by means of which it cogni- 
ses the seven corresponding worlds about 
It. The Matter of the Universe is divided 
into seven degrees of density, each degree 
forming a separate i ealm, though intermixed 
with the rest, ytt distinct from them owing 
to its distinguishable slate or form. These 
seven degiees of Matter are termed the 
seven planes ol the Kosmos. It is thfse 
planes that are called Zo^as in the Sanskrit 
works. It should be fully understood that 
these seven lokas or worlds are not distinct 
or separate in situation or locality; but that 
they interpenetrate one another, and are 
distinct only in state, foim or degree of 
tenuity. In other words, they are co-present 
and co-extensive everywhere. 
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The analogy of these seven lohas may be 
had from the seven states of Matter in the 
physical world, which is only one o£ 
the lokas) the densest, and therefore, the 
lowest of all. These seven states of the 
physical Matter {sthula loka) are l-Earth, 
2-Water, 3-Fire, 4*Air5*Etlier No. 1, 6- Ether 
No 2, and 7-Ether -No. 3. The first five of 
these have already been discovered by the 
physical science; and the lost two are yet to 
be known Just as these seven states of the 
sthula loka interpenetrate each other, and 
yet ate quite distinct on account of different 
densities; even so are the seven lohas 
(worlds), which correspond in density and 
distinguish ability to the seven sub-planes 
of the })hysicui plane. Other planes too have 
each similar sub-planes to those of 
the physicaJ plane, enumerated above. 

It may be remembered too, that each 
plane has laws of its Own, and has a separate 
population that could not appear in the other 
planes This much is enough as to the 
seven lohas. 

Now, as to the seven bodies, or coats over 
the Soul These coats answer to the seven 
l<«as in point of density and nature. The 
physical or the outermost coat corresponds 
to the physical world, and is calculated to 
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6ogiiise same, and so forth. 'Without the 
appropriate coat, the corresponding world 
is non-existent to the Soul. The’ seven coats 
are the essences of the corresponding seven 
states of Matter. 

A.S to how the seven coats, and the 
seven worlds have come to be, I cannot 
here fully reveal the metaphysics of their 
origin. T»»e only hint th .t I should like to 
giye here is that the Ttosmos is the dream 
of Self, and tliat through the necessity of the 
natural dream, the Trinity of the subject, 
the object, and the copula has arisen. To 
tell the truth, these have not sprung up 
in rt-ality but do only appear to have arisen. 
The triniiy, and hence the variety, is a 
dream in as much as it can be neglected 
spurned i ignored, repudiated and traus* 
cended. One might use or refuse to use 
them One might defy the laws of nature 
and not carv^ for his body even. Besides, 
it is the neglect of variety that leads to 
peace and- harmony, the proof of Truth. . 
These facts clearly show that this trinity 
is merely an accident, and hence is , defi- . 
able li><e a non-reality. Again, its neglect 
being essent i'll to Peace it must be, there- 
fore, merely nothing, or emptiness, 

' yielding not a tittle of fruitv 
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Now, since the true definition^ of 
dream is an accidmtnl 'pageant, having 
nothing to do with the Essence^ or Reality 
of the self having no oil oi satisfaction to 
yield, the hosmos, therefore, has been most 
rightly described as a vast dream or unrea- 
lity it is real for the accidental trinity, 
but quite unreal for the essential unity. 
Only metaphysical minds that have been 
refined and cultured by self-control and 
medimlion would comprehetul this acme 
of philosophy; while to others of less culture 
it would sound as an idle gossip, under 
the sway of a narcotic. The world is a 
dream, because it is devoid of satislaction; 
and since tl'e soul is ever hungry, however 
much It may gra'-p, use or possess it The 
fact is that the fcosmos is a dream in as 
much as I am in a position to call it as 
such. Since I am judging of it, I must be 
d’stioct from the same; and since it is dis- 
tinct. it must be alien in nature to the judg- 
ing Self, the standard or Reality. T)»is 
cogent proof is sufficient to est-iblish the 
theorem that the universe is unreal like a 
dream. 

Self and Sou? — One thing more should he 
comprehended before the answering of the 
questions is taken in hand; for without 
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understanding it, few readers might follow 
my intention. There is a great confusion in 
■the world as to the definitions of Self and 
Soul. Most people use them interchange- 
ably, and it is hence that the Dream Prob- 
lem is an enigna yet, and not an open fact. 

Self is the all-pervasive Essence or 
Be-ness. Beyond time, space and motion 
does it lie and within It there is no other 
thought, than that it is One, without a 
second. This blessed consciousness is the 
nature and essence of the seif. It is this 
nature of the self that is so uniquely express- 
ed in the Hindu logion: Aham'^rahm-asmi 
(I am the All», and in the Mohammedan 
creed: La Ilah-lU Allah (None else without 
Me): This law is the nature or import of 
the self. And this law of uniqueness is 
alhpervading as is evident from the differ- 
ing Varieties of the world as well as from 
the envious tendencies of the creatures. 
More about it later on. 

Souly on the other hand, is specialised 
eelf,- isolated, in fancy, under the stress of 
the seifs natural thought or Law. Soul is 
deluded self; Soul is limited self; soul is 
bewildered self; soul is particularised self; 
Soul is dreaming self; soul is imprision- 
ed self; and soul is banished self. Such is 
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bohI, but the soulbood of the soul is no 
renlity, inasmuch as its limitation is only 
fanciful, and is removable by determinaiiont 
It IS this faoul I bat is subject to the dream 
of life. When, hnu-ever, its fetters of fancy 
are removed by pure love, its limitation 
of the body dissolves, and with its dissolu- 
tion, the mayic pageaut of the iosmos 
disappears. Such is soul. It is unreal in 
so far s.s its limitedness is concerned, but it 
^ real in so f .r as its essential self is con- 
cerned. SonI, thus is real-unreal, while 
se I 18 Teal. 

The Efosmos, — The kosmos and soul 
are but the two spects of one and the 
same thing, inasmuch as they are iosepar- 
able. inter depea lent interacting, inter-un- 
drTstaading aud iuterpeuefrating. Gaels 
for ihf^oiher and with the other. The ex- 
tiiiciio 1 <jf th«* me is the extinction of the 
oth r w ,i e the existence of the one is the 
existence oi the ^otber. This iuterdepen- 
Ut-nc- >h >ws the sameness of their nature. 

Further, all the mysteries of the hosmos 
are m the pr. fuuditr of the soul. It is the 
soul^ that underfitands the universe; and 
It IS r.e sml that is satisfied as to 
the rightness <.f its understanding. It. is 
the soul that objects to external accidents 
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and it th§ BOiii tiiat satisfactorily accoaiitii 
for them; Does not this' fact show that thS 
soul is the essence of the universe, and not 
distinct froin the same ? 

Again where is an atom tliat is devoid 
of a‘ Soul? On scrutiny, the universe will^ be 
found to be a massed multitude of souls* And 
the separate souls will be found to be bat 
J#ia7z?/ reflections of one and the same soul in 
the broken mirror, as it were, of time-space- 
motion. The oneness of the numerous souls' 
peeps out from the facts of L. Common aim, 
2. mutual understanding. 3. reciprocal syra- 
paithy, 4. identical interest, 5 poswble union^ 
and 6. philanthropic spirit. 

Thus do we see that the kosmos is but 
one soul, and that the soul as such, 
is the self limited self The soul or the 
universe thus is but a fancy or whim 
or dream of the Self. The dream, 
however, cannot happen unless and until 
that self fall . from heaven to oarth, or 
fiom thoughtlessness to thoughtfulness. 
And; since the thoughtful Sell is termed the 
Soul, the dream of the universe, therefore, 
is an accident pf the soul-state and hence 
is incident or apparent to the Soul alone. 

One* thing more about the self and the" 
Soul. They are the back and front of onb 
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and tlie same thing. With the self, soul 
must remain and with the soul, self must 
remain. The consciousness of *1’ and none 
else, is eternally present in the self, and the 
soul is the self rent with this consciousness. 
In its purity and sheerness self is thought’ 
lessness alone only I in itself. This aspect 
of the self is termed God, or the self yar 
cRJcel/ence; while the aspect of thought with 
“None Else” for its essence is the soul or 
the xmiverse. Thus, the universe as well as 
the soul is an eternal accident of the thought 
of “none else”. Now since the soul is 
but the self invested with the thought of 
“none else’' it is thus limited hut delusively. 
It is hence that the form of the soul or the 
universe is but illusive, while their es- 
sence is the eternal or the real Self. The 
change is the proof of this theorem, and the 
changelessness under the change is what is 
the real Self or God. 

Bondage and Salvation — One thing more 
about the soul It is in bondage only as 
long as it is confined by the whim of se> 
parateness. When, however, this whim wears 
out by the realisation of unity, and by the' 
exercise of universal love, then the confined 
TOul awakes to its all-pervasive reality, and 
thus, metaphorically, re-unites with the Self 
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or God, This re-awakening from the dream 
of separateness by experience, exertion and 
meditation is what is termed Salvation. From 
the view-point of the self, the dream is mo- 
mentary, wliilstfrom that of the soul, it seems 
to dilute aver myriads of years. Under the 
inagnifying glass, as it were, of time, a 
single instant appears to expand into. a mea- 
sureless aeon. Such is the magic pageant of 
the world a veritable dream, because I feel it 
as alien and rejectable. 

Gondusion. Having said so much as a 
preliminary, I would proceed now to suc- 
cinctly answer the 14 questions, put by the 
learned Editor of the dieam problem. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
answers as well as the above discourse will 
be undei stood by those alone who are refin- 
ed by experience, chastened by piety and 
purified by penance. Except such people as 
are sublimated by self-realisation 1 dare say 
very few readers will be able to comprehend 
the pith of my ilissertation. Words it will be 
easy enough to understand, but the essence 
of them it will be too difficult to extract. The 
young and inexpert graduate of the age, 
tipsy with distraction, and maudlin with 
selfishness will he ill able to appreciate the 
explanations, and will rather call them ae 
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mere gossips or dreams, stated Tindei; the 
stress, as they will fancy, of ,tbe hiving 
narcotic. Howbeit, I would commence my 
work below. 


The Answers to the I4>Points 

Point 1. Who is it that sleeps ? 'vho is it that dnians? 
Trho is it that TTakes ap ? 

The answer to this question I have 
already giv^n in the Introduction. It is the 
soul that sleeps, it i^ the soul that dreams, 
and It. is the soul that wakes up. 

The cond tions must be connected with 
the conditioned j and nt t with the uncondi- 
ti«'ne'l or the Al solute. Only the limited can 
experience, and never the unlimited. The 
diffnience is possible only in the partitioned, 
and never iu the All. Since the limited or 
con lit ion ed steteof the self is termed the 
soul, the soul, therefore, is it that sleeps, 
dreams and wakes. 


Point 2 If it is one and tho same person, what urercnts 
mm teem kaowing. tiurtnv his drerm state, that he it is who. 
teioM going to sleep, was waking, and ;s now dreaming ? and 
£^when“sle5“ ^^’^'^gthathe it was who was dream- 

It is certainly one and the sam ' soul that 
pa’^ses through the successive couditious of 
waking, dreaming and sleeping, since such is 
the conviction of every body, from a child to 
^Sed person. No one needs the proof of 
his identity through these successive and 
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recurreiit experiences. Evbryliocly expects 
di earning when he goes to bed, and every- 
body believes himself tb have dreamt and 
slept bn awaking. This universal belief is 
the proof of the identity of the soul through 
these three cbnditions. 

Now, how these conditions arise. The 
ultimate reason of this succession is to be 
traced in the primal trinity of self, not- 
self and the nexus of negation between 
self and not-self. The dream-state c rres- 
ponds to the nexus of negation, which is 
the more unreal of tbe unreal items in the 
trinity. Hence it is that dreams are the 
most shadowy of the three conditions. 

Now I would tell why, in dream, one is 
un.~.b’eto remember his waking experience; 
and why on the contrary, while awake^ 
he does remember his dream-romance. 

For understanding this secret, one 
should learn first the meclianisms of both 
the waking and the dreaming conditions. 
In the waking condition, the mechanism 
employed by the soul consists of both the 
gross and tbe subtle bodies, whereas in the 
dreaming condition, the soul ern ploys only 
the subtle body In the deep sleep however, 
only causal body is employed. Herein lies 
the rationale sought above. 
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Li the dreaming condition^ there being 
at work only the subtle body, the soul is 
slript of the physical body, and thus is severed 
from it for the time It is thus that the 
aloof soul is devoid then of its late connec- 
tion with the separated physical body, except 
in so far as the essence of the physical expe- 
rience is concerned, that is saturated in the 
subtle body. I he essence, however, present 
in the subtle body, is gener.il and imperso- 
nal, without the details of the doer, the suffer- 
er, and the manner It i? h“nce that in the 
dream condition, the soul cannot tell whether 
it was once connected with tlie waking condi- 
tion. However though the soul does not 
‘particular y remember while in dream, its 
waking condition, it does, notwithstanding, 
remember it generally^ in so much as it em- 
ploys waking experience in the fabric of 
dreams. The want of the particular remem- 
trance is due only to the want of the parti- 
cular apparatus of the waking condition. 

In the waking condition on the otehr 
hand there being present both the physical 
andtlie subtle bodies; the soul, therefore, 
can testify while awake, to its late dream- 
condition It expressly declares, in the 
w aking state, its identity in the dream condi- 
tion, because its d: earning apparatus is co- 
present with its waking one. 
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Sucb is the rationale required. Let it 
be remembered, however, that the self of 
the soul neither wakes, nor dreams nor 
sleeps. It is the personal self, or the self 
enveloped with a coat of body or personality, 
that imdergoes these experiences. And it 
is the pf*rsonal self that is termed the 
soul. The personalities are its desires clensi- 
fied, and the desire is the limitation or 
imprisonment of the self in the soul-condi* 
tion. 

I hope this brief answer is enough 
to satisfy a cultured and metaphysical in- 
tellect, aud hence I close it with the sin- 
cere wish that this illumination may final- 
ly resolve this knotty strand of the dream- 
problem. 

Point 8— If tbo personality in eaoh _ state is dlSorent, 
^lint becomes of tbo ■waking-stote-porBonslit^ during dream, 
and what of the dream-personality during waking state. 

The answer to the question third, is 
contained in that to the question second. The 
personalities of both the waking and the 
dreaming conditions are indeed different. 
As explained in the last preceding answer, 
the personality of the dreaming condition 
is the subUe or astro-mental body while 
that of the waking condition is the combi- 
nation of the svUle and the physical bodies. 
In the dreaming condition, the soul wears 
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or uses onl}' the subtle bofly, whilst the 
physical coat is put off, to recover by ^ rest 
from its fatipiue and languor, whereas iri 
the waking condition, the soul puts on 
both the subtle and physical coats, ^ the 
subtle body being less liable to fatigue 
than the physical, taking rest, as it does, 
during the deep-sleep condition. Such is 
I the account of the personalities in. the 
dreaming and waking conditions. 

Point 4.— If as many believe the dream vrorld is external 
to the dreamer and is real and independent of the waking 
, 70 ild, who is its creator and what are the distinctive features 
of the dream world that will help the dreamer to distingnish 
it from the wakine world daring bis dream state ? 

Before one is able to understand the 
answer to this question he should comprehend 
the metaphysic of ‘iuternal* and ‘exter- 
nal’. Metaphisieally t*'ere is n > difference be- 
tween ‘internal’ and ‘external’. They are^ 
the two sides, as it were, of one and the 
the same fact. The precise correspondence 
of the int" inn Z and the external testifies td 
their absolute identity, and the external of 
the one being the internal of the other is an 
additional proof of their sameness. 

A.S explained in the Introduction the 
soul and the Icosmos are indentical. It is 
the same thing as to say that the internal 
and the external are the same. It is the 
concept of the Soul that appears as a percept^ 
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since either cannot exist without the other. 
With this brief hint as to the philosophy of 
the ‘internal’ and tbe ‘external', 1 would pro- 
ceed to offer a sucoinct answer to the ques- 
tion in hand. 

The dream-world is both within and 
without. Corresponding to the subtle body 
within, there subsists, as told above, a subtle 
world withont, interpenetrating the physical 
world. It is only as much real as the physi- 
cal world is, neither more nor less. It is 
real for the deluded soul but unreal for the 
pure self Its externalness as whU as its ignd- 
rability is tbe proof of its unreality. The appea- 
rance of the worlds in due only to the lihiit- 
ed view of the soul. Their changeability is Ibe 
further proof of their instability or unreality. 
The disgust that they arouse foims a fuither 
proof of their jejuneness or vanity. It should' 
be lemembered, however, that the worlds are 
false only in so far as their changeful form 
is conceined, but are true in so much as their 
substratum of tl e form is concerned , 

The creator of the dream world as well 
as of all other worlds is the self or God. 
Metaphysically, they are the lesult of the 
imagery of the self as to the not self. The 
union of self (realJ and not-aelf (unreal) 
breeds the mongrel soul (real-unreal;, and 
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at the same time tlie hybrid universe (real- 
unreal). The further details of the cosmolo- 
gy could be found in the higher works on 
metaphysics, and in the deeper recesses of 
meditation Here is enough to say that the 
world is but the whim of the self, condensed 
or coarsened, as it were. 

The distinctive features of the dreaming 
w^rld are better felt than described. It is 
distinguished fjom the physical world, just 
as water is d'stinguished from the earth. Just 
as the distinction between the earth and the 
water is plain enough to a grown-up person, 
but is too vague to a child, even so the differ- 
ence betwee i the physical and subtle worlds 
is clear enough to an adept but is too misty 
to a novice who regards the physical world 
only as all in all. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the subtle world is subtleness, or 
greater refineness, which distinction is ap- 
preciable only by highly refined souls, but is 
a nonsense to the dull minds of the physical 
souls. 

It might be told in passing that the ordi- 
nary scenery of the daily dreams is not a direct 
beliolding of the astral world by the soul 
through a developed eye of the subtle body. 
It is not a direct viewing through developed 
will-power, but is rath'*r an accidental expe- 
rience, distorted and caricatured, of course, 
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by as yet glazed or bedimmed eyes of the 
astral body, Wlien, however, by persistent 
srlf-control, and by steady concentration, the 
visual organ of the astral body is deployed 
and clarified, then the scenery of the astral 
world assumes another form; and when the 
astral eye is fully unfolded, it becomes easy 
for the soul to distineuish between physical 
and astral things, Ti en, the physical me- 
mory tools clearly retained by the soul, whilst 
engaged in the ahtral study. Before such 
opening of the astral eye it is impo^eible for 
the soul to distinguish in a dream the astral 
experience from the physical one, 1 hope 
this is enough to answer the question in 
hand. 

Point 6. — Are there any other worlds (astral, mental, 
spiritnal, eto.) besides the two commonly known worlds oi dream 
and waking states, where men after death are believed to go to, 
and is any of them eternal and unohangoable ?” 

As hinted in the I ntroduction, the uni- 
verse is a conglomerate of seven interpene- 
trating worlds. They are graded according 
to the density of their material; and the 
denser worlds are regarded as the lower 
ones. The terms ‘lower’ and ‘ higher’ are 
not used literally to denote any difference 
of ‘spatial situation, but they are used meta- 
phorically to signify their grosser and 
finer tones of vibration. 
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Just as the universe is composed of 
seven continually attenuatefj worlds, even 
so is^the body constituted, so that the body 
IS riglitly termed the microcosm against the 
tosmos "which is called the macrocosm. 
The body is the quintessence of the unir 
verse, so that the bodily organs are the 
extracts of the corresponding planes and 
spb-planes, each oue able to cognise and 
sense its parent plane or sub, -plane. The ai0S.» 
nityjof different organa with different classes 
of matter is an indubitable proof of the^r 
common origin and identical nature. Well, 
this is enough for this concise treatise. How 
bodies are correlated with the corresponding 
planes is a deep metaphysical subject, and 
thus it cannot be fully treated here. Wise 
people can easily dilate upon the hint 
that T have given here. 

The present-stage soul is concerned 
with the three worlds { Triloki) only. 
As during its single life-tiine the soul* 
daily passes through the three states of con- 
Bciousness (waking, dreaming, and sleeping)' 
in succession, even so during its entire 
pilgrimage the same soul separated by 

worlds of matter. 

( inloki) one after another, 

Ihe world is a world of correspondences; 
Wliat is happening on a smaller- scale is 
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found to happen on a larger scale also; and 
there is no limit either to the smaller or to 
the larger. So that there is a cycle within 
a cycle, and a cycle without a cycle, there 
being no limit either to within or to 
toithoui. In such a world of analogy, do 
we all live, and remember, dear reader, 
that analogy is a refraction of identity, or 
that analogy is a corollary of identity. 

Well, the ^three worlds, through 
which the pilgrim soul continually jour- 
neys are: the physical, |the astral, 

and the mental. They are respectively 
called in 'Sanskrit bkiir loka^ hhuvar loha, 
and svar lolsa. They may also be called 
jagrat loha (waking world ),Bwap7ia loha 
(dream world) and sushwpti loha (deep-sleep 
•vvorld. 

When a human being is said to die, 
he only casts off his slough of the physical 
body, but still retains the six remaining 
sheaths over his soul. He is dead to the phy- 
sical world {bhur loha) only, but is still alive 
to. the remaining worlds. He has then still 
to live successive lives in the astral and 
mental worlds. After ^the physical death, 
the soul with its outermost coat of the astral 
body surely feels the astral world as 
the solid world just as he had regarded 
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the phyeical world in his physical life. 
Tims, the feeling of solidity is a relative one, 
the c >arsest matter under coguiziince of the 
soul being regarded by it asth ■ solid w-n'ld, 
however relined that coarsest matter be from 
the view-point of the physical world. A fur- 
ther surmii.e from this fact proceeds that from 
the standpoint of an nltra-piiysical wo'ld, 
this physieal world may be felt by the engros- 
sed t-oul as a subtle world like the asiral. 
Well to the point, after, however, tire lapse, of 
the astral life, which happens on the exhaus- 
tion of tlie sensual desires, and which lias 
been estimated by oecnliishsto extend c-ver 
about 1500 years in physical terms, the .soul 
lost 8 it*, outermost astial body. ,iTui ibon its 
outei m< st coat bec< mes the mental body. To 
speak in ordinary words, the soul dies in the 
sistrd noild, and is reborn into the mnjlal 
woild. Now. the mental world is as solid and 
resistant to the soul as the astral world had 
bten in its astral life, or the physical woild 
had been in its physical life In this woi Id 
too the soul leads a longer or a shot ter life 
according as it is richer or poorer in the 
purely mental and moral wealth After the 
soul dies in the mental world, it has then 
completed the post-mortem cycle, corres- 
ponding to the daily life cycle of waking, 
■dreaming and sleeping states. 
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After tbe above described cycle is over 
the soul awakes, as it were, into the 
physical life again, and is re-born amid 
appropriate circumstances (settled by past 
deserts) in the physical world. Thus, again . 
the cycle commences. In this way, the soul 
is ch 'Stened and sublimated by passing 
through myriads < f successive cycles, until 
its narrowness or selfishness are worn off, and 
the soul expands into its pristine infinity. 
Then it is no longer bound, or it has attained 
salvation. Such is a brief description of the 
pilgrimage of tlie soul, from bondage to 
salvation. 

One thing more about the invisible 
worlds. In the l»ng pilgrimage there 
arrives a time, when the physical body 
is of no use to the advanced soul. Then 
the outermost body of the higher soul is the 
astral body; find then its post-mortem cycle 
consists of the astral, the mental, and the 
spiritual worlds, ■Similarly, when the neces- 
sity of the astral body too is over, then the 
cycle of rotation includes the next higher 
world within it and so lorth till the seven 
worlds are exhausted. From the scheme, 
it is plain that always the cycle of revolu- 
tion consists of three worlds. In the bst 
stages of the advancement, however, the 
cycle shriuks, and consists first of two worlds 
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and finally of one world, if these superfine 
states may be called worlds at all. 


Such is a succinct description of ’the 
finer worlds, and of the s^tuVa connection 
with them. The soul is empowered to so 
illumine itself by ceitain systems of self- 
control as to cognise and handle the subtler 
worlds in the physical body, and to communi- 
cate with the denizens of those worlds in the 
same way as it does with the people of the 
physical world. Instances are present in 
the woild to substantiate this possibility. 

In fiue, it may be said that not one of the 
seven worlds is absolutely eternal and un- 
changeable. The higher worlds may be re- 
latively more I- sting; but no world can claim 
the eternity of the immaterial and inconceiv- 
able. The conceivable must be limited by 
time, space diid motion, however vast be its 
limits, '1 he intellect c} jjuot conceive limit- 
less ^ and therefore what it conceives must 
be limited or non~eternah 


„ ^—Jaoomraunioation from one world to anothtt' 

possiw.? If 80, how Can a parson in tho dreamworld oom- 
mnmcats with his friends in the waking world, and ncs Fsrtaf 


As said above, communication between 
different worlds is as possible as it is bet- 
ween different climes in the same world, 
there is no question about the possibility; 
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but .the practicability is not easy to attain. 
In "the ordinary state "of dreains, a dream 
being imposed ratlier than invoked;' 'there 
is ho will behind it, Snd hence ho ’ resolve 
for communication can arise. ' Besides, there 
being no active ’ memory of the ^afe phy- 
sical or waking condition,' no' desh'e, and 
hence no action of the comnaunicatipn in 
question can occur. 'The will in the ordi- 
nary di*eam-state being a secondary or 
lower will only, which is indistinguishable 
from desire; a higher degree of determina- 
tion, therefore, is impossible in that state, 
unless' it baa"bebome habitual by repeated 
physical actions. 

Howbeit, there is a way in which a 
person in the dream state can communicate 
with persons in the waking state, and vice 
versa. The way is the strength of will. 
If the will of the dreamer be strong 
enough to keep under check the vagaries of 
the mind, it has then attained the directory 
power for thought. Such a will if im- 
pressed by repeated self-assertion on the 
astral body, can directi under the force of 
habit, a thought or desire to a waking' per- 
son. But remember that the dreamer' does 
not then know the fact that he is in the 
dream, and that he is dealing with a wide 
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awake person. The dreamer, when shooting 
out a thought to a person, is under the de- 
lusion that he is as awake as the addressee 
is, the real difference of states being un- 
known to him, And this knowledge of 
difference is impossible in the dream state 
inasmuch as the different bodies for dealing 
with astral and physical beings are not 
co-present in the dreamino: state. In the 
waking condition, however, the difference 
is known to the waker, because his both 
vehicles are c i-present. A strong-willed 
waker can deterraiiiedly dart bis thoughts, 
good or evil, into the minds of sleepers, 
and can by repeated action mould tbeir 
astral^ bodies to bis desire. But answers 
are diflScult to receive in either case as ti)e 
senders of the thoughts are unknown, 
both to the dreamer and to the waker. 
Thus the communic-^tion, if practicable is 
one-sided only, and does nob amount to the 
degree of^ conversation. Such is the law 
of the ordinary forced dreams. 

When, Imwever, the astral vision is 
cultured and developed one can wilfully 
and directly roam through, and convo)S8 
with, the astral (dream-world) beings, while 
in the waking state. He is then aware of 
both the states at the same time. He 
can work wonders then and can make 
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ivakers to sleep, atid sleepers to awake. 
He can converse with gods and demigods 
in the finer worlds; and lie can turn and 
modify emotions and sentiments. The 
conversation with the finer-world beings is 
comolete in this case, whereas, it was im- 
perfect in the case of forced dreams, acci- 
dentally happening during sleep. Astrally 
cultured adepts can doff their physical 
bodies at will, and flying through the 
astral world, can visit a Iritnd at a vast 
distance, and entr-aneiug him there, can 
talk with him. Smh folk are called real 
somnambulists. They can impose sleep 
as well as they can ehase it. 

Such astrally cultured people can 
directly communicate with the human 
kinsmen or others, wdio having been dead 
in the physical world, live now with the 
astral body as their outermost, coat. They 
thus ded with wraiths and ghosts, and 
receive informations otherwise unknowable. 

Mesmerised subjects loo can directly 
communicate with the astral or higher beings 
inasmuch as their .souls are centred by an 
external force in their astral bodies. 

Now, how to develop the astral vision 
whereby communication with the astral 
world is possible ? The only way to do so 
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ie to cultivate concentration by daily punc- 
tual exercises. Let self- control be practiced 
by (vilfully resisting temptations. Let vows 
and fasts be undertaken with strict resolve, 
and let them be observed with a fierce 
determination. Such actions invigor.ate the 
will, and thus devel. p concentration. Besides 
the practice of breath-centrol too, com- 
menced with an easy exercise, and enhanced 
by gentl'* progress, this admiiablc practice 
too insures concentration, and thus helps 
the development of the astral body. Bnch 
are a few of the ways in which i he culture 
of the asiial body can be effected.. It 
should be remembered, however, that per- 
tinacity and perseverance are the two con» 

ditions of success in auy aim or undertak- 
ing. 


oontonfl, tho waking world is bl 
wnroalas the dream world and wo know oi tho unroalUy oS 
wio former when wa wako up Into a higher state of iUutnin*- 
iniT of tho nature of the dream on awaken* 

i rrorld) It may bo asked; Why this so* 

"■‘so is not a dream in relation to 
soon ® relation to a third one and 


As explained in the Introduction; the 
entire universe of appearance, whether fine 
or gross, is as unreal as a dream; inasmuch 

““‘nip'-eeent seifs 
?l‘“8eful must bs'Mreo]; 
and what js rslstiyely prominsnt must be 
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delusive only. What is. the objeot-. of 
fitudy must be distinct from the self. Now 
since there is. no ropm left beside the omni- 
present self the object of study, therefore, 
must be fantastic and illusive Again, 
what is alien in nature to the self must, of 
necessity, be unreal inasmuch the stapdard 
as well as the proof of reality is self alone. 
Thus, it is undoubted that all the so called 
states of illumination are as false, illusive 
and unreal, asa dream is; and. the last proof 
.of this presumptuous assertion is ihat they 
are at the mercy of the Self as to how they 
■should be judged and that they are, each 
and all thwartable and defiable by the Self 
What cannot stand before defiance and 
what readily and ulimitedly yields to design, 
policy, force and resistance, must surely 
be but a shadow ora phantom or a void. 
Again, the higher the will ascends in point of 
-force and heroism, tiie more timid or yield- 
ing does matter (however fine) become. So 
that when will becomes the strongest, the 
matter must get the weakness or the most 
yielding. Since the limit of yieldingness is 
emptiness, the world, nay the kosmos is 
but an empty show to the man of fully- 
blossomed will. The appearance is due to 
the weakness- of the will, or ignorance; 
.-and it is truly said that the cause of the 
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■universe is ignorance merely. Thus 
there is no reason why the entire kosmos, 
with all its higher and lower parts, is not 
false or unreal. Had it been real no ime 
could have ventured even to call it as 
unreal; for what is real must be all-pre* 
sent, and hence one with the Self. What 
is one with the Self, cannot be judged by 
the Self, as one cannot lodge of one^s own 
self 

Point 8— Is it posisiblo for a dreamer to remain cogni- 
sant, during his dream state, » f the (act that he is dreaming 
If so, what are the means to acquire this power ? • 

••^s s lid ibove, dreams ar •, of two sorts; 
one imposed, and the other invoked. The 
imposed dreams ate brought ab uit by the 
languor and f-itigue of the physic.d b 'dyj. 
■whereas the* invoked ones can be made to 
appear at Die will of the dreamer. The 
imposed dreams are the lot of all persons from 
a clown to a saint, whereas the invoked dreams 
are the lot of an adept or a magician only. 

In the case of imposed dreams, it is im- 
possible to feel a dri*ara as a dream in the 
dreaming condition. But as explained above 
in the case of an invoked dream, it is pos- 
sible to distinguish a dream from a wake- 
even whilst dreaming. 

The power to travel at will through the 
astral world can be acquired in the manner 
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explaind under question 7), Concentration 
must be developed in order to open the asti al 
eye and for concentration a regular and 
persistent practice of self-denial {tapas) is 
ab olutely necessary- T) e wanderinea of 
the mind aie to be checked; and utter 
thoughtlessness is to be acquired. By vows 
and penances, obseived for designedly fixed 
periods, the will-p»>wcr is immensely in- 
creased, and by the increase of will-power 
concentration is attained. Thus is the a^tral 
eye brouahi under the sway of wi^l and 
thus are the invoked, dreams made possible. 

Point 9 Willadroani oeaso or oonlinuo, i£ tho dreamer 
becomes awaro of its nature during the dream slate?” 

An imposed dream will cease, when the 
dreamer becomes aware of its nature during 
the dream state, whereas an invoked dream 
has already with it such an awareness of the 
dreamer. The reason has already been ex- 
plained in the answers to the previou- ques- 
tion. 

Point 10. How far is it possible to stop, alter, or create 
one’s own dreams as one wishes? what are tbe means to do it ? 

I'he answer to this question can be found 
in th.e answers to the preceiding questions. 
It has already been said that the power 
of stopping, altering or creating dre.* m-^ is 
with adepts only who are adorned with the 
glory of inner illumination. Only a high 
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order of will-poiver, and a sufficient puccess 
in the culture of the soul’s inner sheaths, 
only the-'e credentials can secure the powers 
in question and none else. 

The means to acquire this power have 
been sufficiently hinted and explained in 
the preceding pages. I • bink a repetition 
her« will be regarded as redundant. 

Point ll — ^To what extant Is it poaribla to bo oognlzaut of 
one’s own dreamless sleep state, wWla sleeping? 

A dreamless sleep is a state of content 
and satisfaction, devoid of desires, and stript 
of anxieties. Dipped in that stream of lethe, 
as it were, one assuredly gets renewed, his 
brain b»*ing t'-paired, and his bo ly mended* 
The soul while asleep, is surely cognisant 
of that blissful state, and, brings back its 
memory of bliss into the waking state too. 
Every one avows, when awake that be had, 
last night, a very sound and enjoyable slum* 
her and that thus all his weariness had 
been quite healed. This remembrance, 
and further a desire to have a fast sleep, 
these two facts bear testimony to the. theory 
that the soul is cognisant of its sound sleep 
state. 

As regards the details of the sound sleep 
experiences, they cannot be brought into 
_ the waking life, because the cerebral nerve* 
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are not developed enough to reproduce 
the higher life extremely rapid vibrations 
In ‘lihe case of adepts, however the nerves 
are so much refined as to be able to resound 
such a sublime strain and music and 
they thus, do remember in the waking state 
the queer and beautific experiences of 
a deep and profound slumber. 

Tlie practice of concentration, 
coupled with the ardent desire to develop 
such a higher memory, can surely bring 
about, in due course of time, the divine 
aptitude in question. 

Point 12 — What is the stats of oonsoiousness of a parson 
after 'the EO'callod death of his body, vist does his personality 
sorviTo, and does he knovr that he is dead ? 

The answer to this question may be 
gathered from the answer to above. 
However to briefly re-say what has already 
been said, a soul after doffing his physical 
body I or dying physically ), still retains 
the six remaining sheaths over it, to deal 
with the six corresponding six finer woilds. 

After the physical death, the soul’s 
sphere of consciousness is greatly widened, 
and his circle of information is greatly 
enlarged. His ken is immensely broadened 
and his locomotion is prodigiously increas- 
ed. He can fly faster than the fastest 
bifdsj and he can see all round at once to 
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any distance. The hampers of time, space 
and motion are very muoli liohtened and 
reduced after the physical deaih. A W7'ai h 
las the bodylfss soul is cabled) may he 
anywhere, anywhon, and anyhow sit its 
sweet wish and thei'e is little impediment 
to the fulfdment of its desires. Not only 
does it move about siccorJing to its own 
sweet wishes, but the strong invocations 
of the physical humans too can reidtly 
draw it to their presence, however vast be 
the distance between their aiiOdes and 
homes. 


At d(‘ath, a s >ul still invested in its finer 
sheaths, does Iciiovv full well that its puysical 
body has fallen off, or that he has been 
dead in the physical world, lie does watch 
with interest and grief the mourning aud 
wailiug crowds about its corpse and d jes 
behold as a witoess its rejected .slough 
in flames upon the fuueral pile It does 
hover about its former house aud kinsmen 
and it does see the whole physical world, 
though the physical folk cauuot behold it; 
the law of the mutual vision betweeu the 
worlds being that the grosser worlds can- 
not cognise the subtler, while the subiler 
ones can behold the grosser. 

PoinilS — How oaa tha oreatod baioga of tbo wAkiiiK 
world, and dream-oroatures of tha dream-world, kaow thale 
oreatar or dreamer? 
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Before being able to underatand the 
answer to this question one should remem- 
ber that the life in the dreamer and the 
dreamt as well as in the creator and the 
created is selfsame It should be well 
borne in min I that the same Self pervades 
every where and that the duality of the 
pero'dver and the percept is a mere de- 
lusion, caused by the limitati-'>n born out 
of self-examination hy the self. Such being 
the case, percent cannot know the percezucr, 
unless and until it investigates its own 
self. When a yerc-ptov a created hei/ig 
finds by experit nee and meditation its 
innermost self or vital principle, then assu- 
redly has it simultaneously found the 
duo to tlie ceiver or Oreo tor, for then 
will its own self bo found to cover the 
self of the Creator too. 8uch is the way 
in which the created can know the creator 
or the dreamt can find ibe dreamer. 

Self-knowledge is the w'ay to Divine 
Knowledge. Know thyself; and thou shalt 
at the same time, know G-od, for the incon- 
ceivable self shall then be found to be one 
with the inscrutable God. 

When one falls into a search for his self, 
his quest takes a very long time in physical 
time- measures. He advances stage by stage, 
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holding successively his sheath after sheath, 
as his self. As his intehecfc improves 
and cnastens, it di^crilninates between 
the stibject and the object, and final- 
ly decides that all c inceivubie things ransfc 
be objects inasmuch as they are sp irt from 
the conceiver. Ai riving at sm-h a sublime 
decision, he finds the clue of the conceiver 
in the inco..ceivable, for any conceivable 
TTOuld still be an object, studied by the 
subject or the cmceiveu He is satisfied in 
his research when he pronounces the self as 
inconceivable or throughtless or iiiscrut .ble. 
He is obliged by the necessity of *siieerness’ 
and ‘aloofaess’ to locate his self in the re«lm 
of the uoknownable, and thus to describe it 
by negfttiva terms for any affirmation would 
take it to a knoion form, or an object. Having 
arrived at tliis indecisive decision, he ad- 
vances to a further momentous couclusion. 
that the inconceivable mu^t be otie. alone, 
and boundless, fur the contraries of thise 
attributes would suppose It as conceivable. 
This realisation inflites him wi.h bliss inef- 
fable. for he finds himself to be the only 
occupant of the limitl-’Ps kosmos with, no 
second to ch dlenge or share his all power- 
fulness. He finds no room left now for the 
accommodation of the rumoured God, and 
thus he is obliged to identify this admittedly 
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limitless God. with his own decidedly^ 
hound less self, or to deny this impostor God 
altogether, if His believers are determined 
to assign to Him a separate existence and 
province. This is the final realisation 
(commonly termed Vedanta) at which the 
seeker after self arrives to his inexpres- 
sible felicity. This realisation reduced to 
practice by behaving to all ns to self is the 
open gate to salvation, which means the 
return of the str'ayed soul to its mother Self. 
It is such a way, and it is at such a stage 
that the created or the dreamt knows the 
Creator or the Dreamer truly and rightly. 

At present the creatures are bewildered 
and waydost, madly seeking after what is 
their own self, When they are cured of this 
lunacy by experience, education, and medi* 
tation they should find to thei]^ shame and 
bliss that the object of their quest is their 
own boundless self. Then should the re- 
search cease, and then should the limitation 
vanish to the unconfined expansion of the 
soul. The dream of duality is then over, 
and the magic-show of the universe is then 
no more* Thus the created cannot know 
the Creator unless and until the former loses 
itself into the latter by diving deep into 
the profundity of its self. 
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Point 14. Is tliore any ultimata Reality, otarnal, oou6« 
oiouB and ovarpiesant in all the states ox worlds, and oan it be 
known or realised by any snob moans that may bo nooeptablo to 
all oxeods and religions, and suitable to ovory bnman being in 
all climes and oountries?”. 

As explained above, underneath the 
vast shroud of /orm there is a changeless 
Be-ness that is one with the self by reason 
of its inscrutability. That Be-neas is it • 
that persists throughout all changes of 
time, space and motion. That is the essence 
of everything. This Be-ness or self is the 
eternal and everpresent Reality that consti- 
tutes the substratum of the variegated pano- 
rama of the kosinos. Let the worlds shake, 
but this Be-ness will never shake; let the 
universes vaporise, but this Be-ness will 
never burn. Such is that Be-ness, immutable, 
omnipresent, one and essential. This Be- 
ness is it that is the only everpresent Keali- 
ty, variously termd as God, Deity, Self, etc. 

Once a visitant asked a yopi how and 
where God was. The ready ansvsrer of the 
adept was; “Listen, 0 seeker of God, to my 
clue to the hiddeu God. God sleeps where 
all senses cease; God sleeps where the mind 
is no more; and God sleeps where peace and 
mouglulessness reign. Such is the cine to 
God whom you are so eager to find”. 

Having heard such an answer, the Ques- 
tioner stopped all his sense, and quieted his 
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mind, before he locked about for the sleeping 
God. But despite his labrur, nowhere was 
any sleeper to be traced. He returned des- 
pondent, and sighingly told the master that 
though he had searched much beyond the 
senses and mind, he could yet find no trace of 
the sleeping God. “Well” replied the master, 
‘You have not fulfilled the condition that I 
laid. How could you search when you had 
left your senses and mind behind. The 
searching apparatus consists of the mind and 
senses and without these how could you 
search for the sleeping God,” 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned the questioner, ‘1 still 
had the mind with me. But without any 
trace of the mind there is utter darkness, 
utter silence and utter nothingness. Is this 
then the sleeping God, pray?’. 

‘Yes,’ replied the master, ‘that utter darh- 
nes<f, end utter ailence and utter nothingness 
is the sleeping God. He is sleeping because 
He is peaceful; He is nothing because He is • 
unlike anything in the world of the forms; 
Be is dark, because senses cannot reach or 
catch Him; and He is Silence, because no 
thought can flutter within Him’, 

‘Yes, sir,’ rejoined the questioner, *I see 
now how and where the dark God sleeps. 
That essence do I grqsp now. And I 8,ee 
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that substratum of forms riow, which is teribed 
Self or- God, or Reality; Hbw can I express 
my thanks to you, 0 satguru, for the light 
you have so benignly vouchsafed to me’. ' 

From the dialogue between the Yogi' 
and the visitant it is plain that the Universe' 
is merely a travesty of God or Reality, dis* 
torted through the mirror of inaya Uime- 
space-motion.) Eliminate the appeaHng 
form, and then there will remain sheer Qo'd 
behind. 

Now let me show to ydu the’ one G^d 
Bhrined in each and every thing. Take for 
instance a peg. Look at it. Burn it up into 
ashes. Now melt it and finally evaporate it. 
Note these different conditions and names 
despite which you recognise the sameness of 
the thing-in-itself throughout the changes. 
By ihe reversion of the chemical processes, 
the vapour could be turned to' liquid, the 
hg^nd to the ashes, and the ashes to the 
origins! peg again. The essence that perr 
Hsts through all these changes, and that'is 
the stem round which the different forms 
inheieibat essence is the self or thing*in> 
ilsell of the peg. 

Similarly, take a lump of ice. Melt' it 
into tvii ter. Next eVaporat'e it into steam. 
Again reverse the chemicfil process, and 
turn steam first to water; and then 'to ice. 
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Now the principle of recognition, or tlie ,rqol 
of elation .among these , different conditions 
of one and tlie same thipg-in-itself .is the 
self or reality upder the many forms. 
Likewise, any object of the world might 
be taken, and.byi^ejectipgits various e^xtra- 
neous forms and conditions, the . essential 
thing-in-itself might be recognised witliinit. 

Now the essences of all the things are 
identical in as much as they are formless 
or indistinguishable. This indistinguish- 
' able common Reality of all the count- 
less forms of the kosmos is the Ultimate 
Reality pr self or God. Spurning away 
all the accidental, .we arrive at the 
common essential, palled the Deir.v; ,and 
this Deitj' is it that is the ultimate Reality 
under all the states of waking dreaming 
and sleeping. This Reality has a three- 
fold attribute. Namely, It is, It feels^ and 
It draws. Everybody is sure that such a 
Thing in it self is. Everybody vaguely feels 
It and everybody is draion towards it as 
towards his self. This attractive principle 
in each and everything is the Ultimate Rea- 
lity. The wonder is the .name of the thing 
in-itself. Children as well as adepts have 
a direct view of this thing-in-itself, .which 
excites their wonder, surprise, and. 7'aptness. 
Lnnatics .have their eyes rivetted on the 
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centxal principle or Reality, inasmuch, as their 
whim of separateness seems to have evapora- 
ted. Novelties excite this blessed view of 
self and when the mind is void of all cares 
and desires, enjoying the real freedom of 
self-control, then does every thine:, however 
unpalatable, appears as a peerless beauty to 
it, wonder-exciting, concent rat, ion-causingj 
love-inviting and bliss-securing. Such a view 
of a thing is the view of the thing in-itsolf. 

Sat, Ghif, A»anda, or Asti, Bhati, Priya 
are the three cbaracteristios of that Beauty or 
thing-in-itself. These are Sanskrit names, 
and they signify as follows Sat {asti ) or 
Beuess; Obit {Bhati) or Kuow-ness, and 
Ananda {Priya) or Draw-ness, I have coined 
English words to denote the characteristics; 
because the common paraph rnser or 
words do not signify the abstract and 
subjective principles that the original 
Sanskrit terms are intended to imply. Being 
is an object, whilst Be-ness is the quality of 
the subject; knowledge is an object, whilst 
know-uess is the objectless quality of the 
subject and Bliss or attraction is an object 
whilst Draw-ness denotes the essence in the 
mea of draw. Everything will be found to 
be endowed with these qualities of the 
Ihing-m-itself on account of its is-ness, 
know-neas and draw-ness. Hence the 
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boimdlessness of the fching-in*ilself, or the 
uhimafe heality. 

Just as waves, rollers and billows 
are bnt forms; and their essence is water; 
even so all the things are but forms or 
shapes enshrining the same essence of 
the thing in itself. Just as trinkets and 
ornaments are but shapps, and their essence 
is gold; even so all the objects are but 
forms, constituted of the same essence of 
the thing-in-ilself. Ignorance takes notice 
of the forms only, and loses sight of the 
thing-in-itself. Love for forms is foolishness, 
whereas love for the thingdu-itself is 
wisdom. The former love is liable to be 
changed into sorrow { for forms are liable 
to change ) while the latter one is fadeless, 
stable and ever the same (because the 
thing in-itself never dies ). 

Let it be remembered that the kosmos is the 
vivarata (refraction) of the self or thing-in- 
itself. J ust as the one white light is refracted 
into seven colours by passing through the 
medium of a prism, even so the formless 
self is refracted into the variegated universe 
by being viewed through limitedness. When 
the self tries to define itself, it thereby 
confines itself, fordt can view only a part 
of itself, and partition means limitation. 
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The uecesgity of self-definition thus is the 
cause of the refraction, for the whole can 
not be broken into parts but by distortion 
or refraction. Thus many-ness, the result 
of a false refraction is illusive only; and all 
chanjs:es of the apparent forms are quite 
immateiial. The one thing-in-itself sheeps 
■whole and eternal underneath the false 
colours, as it were, of forms, just as the 
one water remains whole and i-ound 
underneath the false shapes of its waves. 
Thus the ultimate Reality or Unity 
abides beyond the shadowy curtain of forms 
or distinctions; and the embrace of this 
Reality consists in neglecting invidious dis- 
tinctions, and in treating ev anything and 
every condition as one*8 own self. 

Universe^ Religion - — From the foregoing 
explanation of the ultimate Reality of God, 
it is clear that the realisation of God, or He- 
ligion, consists in universal love, or love 
pot of fovTns, but of the all- pervading thing- 
in-itself. Love of all conditions, sympathy 
with all things, and friendliness with all 
persons, is the essence of the true religion. 
No faith or creed can take any exception to 
this principle, nay, the pith of every sect 
and creed consists in sympathy, philanthrqpy. 
service -and sacrifice. Love is every soul’s 
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food, and therefore no one .can objoct to tha 
practice of love. " * 

Lovelocks bayondcpLpur, caste, class and 
creed, and hence the religion of Jove is ac« 
cep, table to all sects and- faith. Ho\v well has 
Shakespear expressed it :-7 

?‘Lov.e l.qoks not with the eyes, but .wiltli the mind, 
“And therefore was winged Cupid pain]ted .blind, 
“Nor has love’s mind for any judgment taste, 
“No eyes and wings figure uhheady haste’*. 

The fact of love existing between per- 
sons .of quite different positions shows that it 
con hold together the most diverse elements, 
and that the entire universe with its diver- 
gent ideals, aims and ends is and can be 
bound together with the uniting glue .of love. 
However the Jove of form has no .universal 
effect. It is the love of the S.elf, on the con- 
trary, that unites together the young and 
the.ojd, the male and the fpmale, the Hindu 
aud the non*Hindu, the civilised and. the 
savage, and the erudite and the rude. Just as 
in a family consisting of different sexes, diffe- 
ren.t ages, different.minds and different faiths, 
there exists, notwithstanding, the bond of love 
and sympathy 5 even .so in the large . family 
■of the world, .it is possible to maintain sym- 
pathetic union despite varieties of thought. 

A wise person looks .always at ,the 
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Thing-in-itself; ami spurning away all selfish, 
ideas, embraces the peerless beauty eushriu" 
ed in each and everything. How well has 
a Persian poet sung; — 

Transliteration ): — 

'*Khak-isahra i-muliahbat surma dar 
ohaeJmat na kard'\ 

“Varna liar zishle ki hini Yusafe dar 
Dar da cst” 

Translation : — 

“The colly rium of love hath not yet 
chastened thine e\ es; 

Otherwise, every thing utily and trivial 
would appear to thee as an exquisite beauty 
concealed’’ 

Love is the nature of the self, there- 
fore nobody can reject the faith of love, 
seeing that nobody can repudiate the self. 

Art, beauty and religion, these are the 
three aspects of God or self. They are tech- 
nically called in Hindu scriptures as Brahma^ 
Vishnu and Mahesha respectively. Such 
being the case, there are three ways of find- 
ing or realising the self. The first way is 
action, the Second way is lone and the third 
way is wisdom. Hither by action or by love 
or by wisdom can the Deitj’’ be found, and 
its bliss realised. Action, love and wis- 
dom have each and all to deal with the self 
and not with the form. 
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Bliss producing action consists in 
total absorption in a work, forgetting the 
doer, doing and the object. By such a 
rapt action the soul is bathed in bliss. No 
fatigue is caused thereby; rather, a person 
is refreshed and magnetised by an interest- 
ed or rapt work. This interested work, 
thus, is a means to realise the self, that is 
nothing else than concentration. Many 
people have found God by this way and 
the whole of the Bhagwad Gita inculcates 
the useful path of action. Righteous ac- 
tion, too, is a concentrated action, because 
righteousness is the nature of the self. 

Bliss-producing love consists in 
all-love irrespective of forms. Particular 
loves are hates concealed. The love by the 
self, and not by the mind is full of blis-s and 
peace. The love by the self consists in 
love with the All, as self is all-pervasive; 
and the love by the mind consists in love 
for some, os mind is concerned with the 
sporadic forms. Now since love and sym- 
pathy despite forms is possible and is approv- 
ed by the inmost heart; the religion of 
all-love therefore is never imacceptable to 
any creed, colour, class, caste or dime, 
This All-love, then, is the second path to 
the temple of God, This includes the path 
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of action inasmuch as absorbed action is 
also loved action. 

Bliss-prodnoing wisdom consists in the 
mastery of .the science of self. Real wisdom 
means the realisation that self is omnipre- 
sent, and that without Self there neither 
was, nor is nor shall he anything. This 
stage of final wisdom, called Vedanta in 
Sanskrit, comes on the fullest culture of the 
intellect, and on the maturity of experience. 
When analysis of the univ^erse has .been 
curried to its final limit, and the form- 
shroud of the kosmos is realised to be a 
false, pa'jsing shadow, affecting the self 
not a tittle, when, thus the appearing aspects 
of the worlds is realised to be a delusion or a 
dream’theu is the hnal wisdom (Vedanta) 
said to have dawned. Such a wisdom, too. is 
the third path to God. This wisdom-path in- 
cludes the action-path as well as the love- 
pach, inasmuch as it leads to all-love and form- 
repudiation - 

Thus action, Jove and wisdom is the 
threefold path to Heaven or God or Bliss or 
Seif, which can never be unacceptable to any 
creed or clime, inasmuch as each of these 
methods the nature of the all-preVasive 
Self, which nobody under the sky can afford 
to disown, 

d To he Continued.) 
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By Babu Bbagavan Das, iVI. A. 

Point I. Who is it that sleeps ? who is it that dreams ? 
and who is it that wakes up ? 

For all practical purposes, wherever 
there is a connected memory, there it may 
well be presumed that it is the same embo- 
died individual soul, self, or jim that sleeps 
dreams, as well as wakes. The sole test of 
such identity and continuity through succe- 
ssive moments, minutes, hours of wakeful* 
ness, seems to be memory. The same is 
the test and proof through successive period 
of waking, dreaming, slumber. 

Universal Consciousness focused and in » 
iividualised in and by a piece of matter 
(which piece of matter is then in turn called 
a living body) and looking before and after, 
having memory and expectation, of some 
sort, faintest or most developed, is a jiua, 
a soul, a seif. 

Point 2 If it is one and the same person, what prevents 
him from knowing, durina Ins dream state, that ho it is who, 
before going to sleep, was waking, and is now dreaming and 
whatre'ninds him on awakening that he it was who was dream* 
ing when asleep ?. 

In the waking condition, when a person 
is intensely occupied with any object, he 
• does not remember about himself as occupied 
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at a previous time with some other ob- 
ject. When he is playing and joking and 
laughing with his airhole heart, he does not 
remember himself iis drying over a misfor- 
tune a month before. When he is struggl- 
ing in the water to save himself from 
drowning, . or is frenziedly trying to unfasten 
a window to jump from a house on fire, he 
does not remember that he is the same 
person who was enjoying a picnic with 
friends a week back. The person who is 
committing an error in working out a 
mathematical problem, or in transacting a 
financial piece of business, or in conducting 
a diplomatic affair, does not recognise him- 
self as erring at the time. Afterwards 
when he has recovered from his erroneous 
mood, he sees his error and the alternative 
right course as well; i.e., he can picture 
himself not only as in the right mood now, 
but also as having been in the wrong mood 
then. The tranquil mind knows its tran- 
quillity and also its excitements; the excit- 
ed mind knows only the latter. The erring 
person knows only the error, and he knows 
it as the truth;, the recovered person knows 
both the error and the truth discriminately. 
So the slumberer (in gushupti) knows only 
slumber, and neither dream nor wakeful- 
ness; the ^dreamer (as dreamer) knows 
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slumber aad dreain and not wakelalaess^ the 
waker knows all throv;; but be knows all 
three, not Avhen he is absorbed and lost 
in vivid scenes or other experiences of 
the waking world, bat is also partly in-; 
drawn, inturned. i.e.., is not only perceptive 
but is apperceptive as well. 

The parenrhetical qualification . “(as 
dreamer),*' in the last sentence, seems to be 
necessary to meet the case of dreams w’ithih 
dreams, which are not unknown .though 
not frequent. In such the dreamer, passes 
(in what, from the standpoint of the wake- 
fulness of this physical world, in whith I 
am writing, is all a dream of a few minutes) 
through many days and nights; and in 
these “days” he is *‘awake” and remerabei’S 
about the “dreams” of those “nights,” but 
he is not conscious of the things of t/izs 
physical world (in w^hich I am writing and 
which is hi"? normal waking world), not 
conscious of them as being things of his 
normal-wakeful-consciousuesB and distinct 
from those of his dream-wakeful-conscious- 
ness and his dream-dream-consoiousness, 
ft may perhaps be helpful to add si'iiilar 
parenthetical qualifications, in the same 
sentence, also after the words “slumberer” 
and “the waker,” thus: (as slumberer) and 
(as . waker). 
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• The waker knows, desires, acts, and 
at the same time is awave that he knows, 
desires, acts And the more constant and 
clear this awareness, this apperception, this 
anv-vyavu-nayat this pratyay^anupashyata 
this nija-hodha^ is the more advanced and 
balanced and wakeful (in the fullest sense, 
inwardly and outwardly) the soul is- But 
the dreamer (as such) or the man in a 
reverie fa milder degree of dream) only 
(knows, desires acts and is not aware that 
he knows, desires, acts. 

If. however a person would do the ne- 
cessary practice, he would, it seems (see 
Yoga Sutra, I 38', gradually “wake up” on 
the <]ream-^Zane; and then that dream*plane 
would become a subtler extension of the 
waking plane; and his slumber-plane would 
tthen apparently become his dream-plane 
and a subtler one his slumber-plane. This 
need not be re^rarded as mystical or myste- 
rious though difficult to achieve, of cotirse. 
We seem to have a good analogy in the 
affairs of the physical-plane life. The infant 
.inarms opens his eyes ;(nd sees the things 
nround. But his relation to, his respons ‘ to, 
his reaction upon, these things is very diffe- 
rent from that of the adult. It is very 
.similar to that of the adult dreamer to and 
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Tipon his dream - things. The man plunged 
-'in reverie is -in mnch the same condition. 
-Self-knowledge and self-forgetfulness, apper- 
<:eptive consciousness and instinctive ' cons- 
- ciousness, .are opposed; and yet also they 
are, in a sense, continuations of each other* 
-To the -infant, as to the. person in reverie, 
.and the person - in dream, subject-self and 
•object-not-selves are not deliberately dis- 
tinguished from- each other. 

An attempt may be made here to discern 
the characteristics of waking, dreaming, and 
slumbering, and what is known in Sanskrit 
■ books as the turiya or fourth state. 

Individualised Syirit, subject,- self, soul, 
jiv-atma, not distinguishing itself from 
matter, object, not-self, bodies, things— this 
may be said to be dreamless sleep, slumber, 
.pralaya. This ‘ not ’distinguishing'* may 
be- described either as the two being merg- 
.ed -into one, or as the self being retired 
into itself, or as ' the - subject turning 
away from the object and - ignoring it, 
'The opposite- condition, i.e., the individual 
self actively distinguishing itself from not- 
selves, things — ^this may be - said to • be 
wakefulness. The fuller and acuter this dis- 
tinguishing, the more complete the wake- 
fulness. When it is deliberate and, so to 
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of other, pseudo iiifinite objects stored within 
its own infinite being, and wliich if may 
he passing in review and playing with in 
reverie. 


Metaph3'siea}ly, there ia the fonrth state 
turiya, which transcends nil the three em- 
pirical stales; in which, so to say, all these 
states are perpetually appearing and dis- 
appearing and alternating and rotating (for, 
while turned towards all possible objects, 
i.e., including all objects simultaneously, it 
is also turned away from them all i,e., re- 
jects and denies them all, and at the same 
time, at once, and eternally); and without 
the support of which, none of the three states 
would be possible; for changes are impos- 
sible except against the background of the 
Changeless, and moving bodies cannot exiv’^t 
and move except in the lap of moveless 
space. (See J/je ScierK^ of Peace, for a fuller 
description of this Universal Consoioasness, 
i.e.^ the Nature of the Universal Self ) 


From tho tihove it may appear tiiat the 
three psychological state are, in a sense con- 
tinuous (though slumber and waking may also 
be regarded as opposed); that slumber may 
in a certain sen--e, be regarded as vei’y like 
the, Universal Consciousness, though also as 
its very opposite, in the same way as an image 
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reflected in a mirror is like the original, and 
yet is also its opposite; that slumber may be ' 
regarded as the blankness (Zaya), whether ■ 
momentary or prolonged/ which intervenes-- 
between, and also interlinks, two appearances 
in Oonscionsness; that dreaming and wake- 
fulness may also be said, in a sense, to be" 
degrees of one another; and that universal'. 
Consciousness may be regarded as that, 
which interlinks all, blankness and appear- 
ances, or slumber, Waking, and dreaming;, 
as that, indeed of which all particular and 
distinguishable states may be said to be- 
modifications, as sun shine and shadow may 
be said to be condensation and thinning of 
diffused radiance, or solid and gaseous of: 
liquid. 

The Yoga-Vasiahiha word, hhavana-dar 
dhya, is significant. It implies that the- 
objective “waking” world is a “condensation” ' 
of consciousness (the other worlds, of dreams 
etc , being less vivid or dense). The modern 
psychological terms “eject,” “project,” “pre- 
pwception ” “solipsism,” etc., connote ideas- 
which are allied to this. But the metaphysic-- 
of the distinction between the pseudo-infinite 
grades and strengths of individualised con- 
sciousness and their powers of creating “fools’ 
paradises” (which are as much actual faoh 
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in i the worlds of subtler matter as priTato. 
parks and .'pleasauDces are in this), on the ono 
hand, and the Universal Consciousness aud- 
its ejection, projection, or injection, of the 
whole world-process, including all possible 
individualisations and “fools’ paradises,” on 
the other hand — this metaphysic should be 
borne in mind. 

Point 8— If the personality in each state is difioront, 
irhat heoomes ot the waking-^tate-petsonallt^ faring dream, 
and vrhat ot the dream-personality during waldng state? 

The personality cannot be different in 
the different states, for if it were so, there 
would be no remembrance on waking. Where 
there is continuity of memory, there conti- 
nuity, i.e., identity, of personality may be pre- 
sumed . But the opposite does not necessarily 
follow; that is, absence of memory does not 
necessarily mean difference or discontinuity 
or break of personality. At the same time, 
it may be said that where there is utter in- 
ability to connect oneself in memory with an 
alleged past experience, there the present per- 
sonality or (even the finer and more per- 
sistent form of it, known as) individuality, 
is, for all practical purposes, different. And 
yet again, hypnotic experiments show, and 
psycho-physiological and chemico-physical 
science supports, the view, that though memo- 
ries of past experiences may and do become 
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so overlaid with later ones as to be beyond 
recall bj* normal voluntary waking effort, still 
the impress or photograph of them remains 
indeiibly upon the nerve cells or atoms of 
the physical or superphysical bodies which 
form" the vesture of the soul; and that by 
sped d processes of sti!iiul>,tion or'^exhibition 
{vvv.Ulia. ana.) of the old, and inlnb^tion 
{nirodhana) id the new impresses if-oms- 
ti e old one« may be thr'>v:n into ndief 
anew, «s writius in invisible ink on being 
toucl.-ed with appropriate ctiernicals 

Ail such problems of personality or in- 
dividuality. of its ehbc and flows :int} changes 
its mergencf’ info odier ppr-ouan'i'-s .or 
individualities and eniercence hack aiiein out 
of these f-trer?, its brea-s, it- lapses, its 
reunions, its exp 'iisions ami contractions — 
thf -e problem^ are difficult t • ^ 'Ive exc»»pt 
with t’ e h Ip o{ th ' metaphysical doctrine 
that uU indivMual-' are in inm-r csi^enre One, 


an in outer 7*or?n5,Tphicl s, bodies, tenoineuts 
ve«tnres, sheaths, ondlesvly diverse yet inter- 
conn-'ctcd by that essential Uuiiy. 'rhe bil" 
lows- the waves, the rioDles, inte-mixing and 
sepal ating, come ■■ n to the shore of the ocean. 


Tv e can Sx our eves on nuv one, and keep 
tracing it through its mergences and emergen- 
ces into and out of the others; and 
then, suddenly, it is gone; and also, all the 
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time, its substance, the water, of which 
every one of these waves is made up, is 
changing every moment continually, now 
forming the material or sheath of one 
and now of another. Nothing in the 
world is single; all things by a law divine, 
in one another's bein^ mingle." To those 
who believe in the fundamental, and not 
merely the illusory, separateness of egos, 
such problems ou^ht to be insol uble, appa- 
rently. To those, on the other hand, who feel 
that the One runs through the Many, and 
that the Many are all organised and unified 

and indeed contained in, the One Cons- 
ciousness, they ought to be easier solution. 

Poivt 4. — If ns many believe the dream world is oxtornnl 
to the dreamer nod is real and indopondonli of the waking 
world, who is its creator, and what are the dislinclivc features 
of the dream world thas will holp the dreamer to distinguish 
it from the waking world during his dream state? 

. The answers given above to tbe second 
and the third questions, cover this to some 
extent. " Exteiuar’and '‘internal’^ while hi 
one sense opposed, are. in another and very 
literal sense, continnations of one another. 
This paper andpe ’ and ink that I am' using 
are ‘ external” to “ me.”. The pictures of 
them on my retina are- ” iiiterual” to ” me”. 
But are they not also continuations of one 
another? The rays of light, the vibrations, the 
radiations, of the superfine*material substance 
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ions, electrons, or however else it be > 
called, from the “external” object, form or 
bring about a complete “ internjir* minia- 
ture, which, in turn, can be made “external” 
to another beholder. The metaphysical 
doctrine is that so-called thoughts and ideas 
are also pictures and movements in still 
subtler matter, mind-stuff, layer after layer. 
ad injinitum.’ Prakrifi is Fada; and chitta 
mdhat or the mind, and buddhi. mo.nas, 
dhamkara, the three aspecfs, faculties, func- 
tionings of the mind, also, are all transform 
mations of Prakrti or Root-matter, the Pri- 
mal Object. Hence ” external” and “inter- 
nal” are only degrees of one another from 
the standpoint of metaphysic, but are oppo- 
sed as self and not-self, subject and object, 
from the standpoint of the illusion of the 
” separate inflividual”. 

Even so, the dream-world and the wak- 
ing world are continuations of one another. 

The Dreamer as c? "earner cannot distinguish 
the dream-world from this waking world. 
As said before, there are, now and then, 
cases of systematic, orderly, realistic dreams 
in which the dreamer goes through days and 
weeks, and may be months and years also 
(all within a very short time by our proper- 
waking computation ), and so passes through. 
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dream-“vTaking ” days and dream “dream- 
ing” and dream- “ slumbering” nights, over 
and over again; so that we have dreams 
within dreams, as the play within the play 
of Hamlet, or the stories within the stories- 
of the Panchatanira or the Paranas or the 
Arabian Nights. But, ordinarily, to the dream- 
er, his dream experiences are as haphazard, 
orderless, meaningless, unintelligible, without- 
any causal sequence, as the experiences of 
an infant, carried about helplessly in the 
arms of its mother, are to it. A bird comes 
into its vision, and disappears; a light flares . 
up, and dies out; a sweet taste is felt and lost 
a hard or soft touch onuses pain or plea- 
sure and ceases. Its eyes are closed; forms 
and colours disappear. Its ears are closed; 
Bounds vanish. It is carried to one window, 
one scene becomes visible; it is carried to 
another window, quite another view is pre- 
sented. Is it all subjective ? Is it objective? 
Is it internal? Is it dreamP Is it real? The 
infant does not discriminate. By and by, , 
especially when it begins to toddle about 
on its own legs and uses its own will, the 
causal sequences begin to be understood, dis- 
tinctions begin to be made, and order 
begins to appear in the haphazard. It is simi- 
lar with dreams, it would seem. He 
who begins ro take his dreams in hand. 
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not to mention the scientific world, “the 
literary world, the artistic world, the religious 
world, the commercial, the capitalist, agricul- 
tural, the industrial, the naval, the military 
worlds, etc. 

h!o such world, made up of limited 
tilings and experiences, can be eternal and 
unchangeable The only thing Eternal and 
Unchangeable is the Universal Conscious- 
ness, the I ” in its fullness, which includes 
and contains all these pseudo-infinite 
worlds at once, here, now, all-ways. 

• I'oint 6 — Is commanicsUon from one -world to another 
possible? If so, how can a person in the dream world com* 
mnnicato with bis friends in the waking world, and vi<;e versa f 

Yes, according to the traditions, and 
now also aci'ording to researchers and ex- 
perimenters in physical and spiritualistic 
phenomena; andi apparently, by means 
somewhat like those of telepathy and 
thought transference. How does the soul 
pass from its own dream-world to its own 
wakins- world; its own alam-i-mhal or 
dlam-i-malnkvt to its own ctlam-i-iusut or 
aJam-i^shaliadaf ( in the terms of the Sufis ); 
its own Bukshnia-sliaf ira to its ownsf/iuZa- 
sharira \ in the terms of the Vedanta); its 
own astral or subtle to its own physical or 
gross body; its madhyama speech to its 
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fa*s?jar.' speecli (in the terms .of the philo- 
sophy of ^amskrt Grammar)? Hovr do^I 
-transiate and lead the tjiovght th&t springs 
np in my * xnd, first- into tcords wlldiin the 
mind, and Oici into my physical nerves and 
vocal ;,pparatns, and finally, into words and 
■aciioog oui^de the mind ? Apparently 
alon^ the connecting links of a continnons, 
nnbroken and pseudo- infinite gradation 
■ofsnbtier and denser matter. lean make 
my voice reach an ear which may be hnn> 
dreds of yards distant- bai which is connect- 
ed with my month by air. The physical 
light from a phy.'ical star, billions of miles 
away, reaches my p .ysical eye on this pby- 
-sical earth, along the medium or some subtler 
snperphysical m-aterial **etber”. One ope- 
rator can now reach another, thousands of 
miles away, by "wireless If the snbtler 
intervening matter conveys causes of sen- 
sation and emotion and thought, from ■ a 
distant, greyer object to a living organism 
made up of that same grosser matter, and 
to the mind ensouling it, thenit ought also 
to be able to convey similar causes- ^belong- 
ing to its own i the subtler ) plane, to. such 
a living organism. It should therefore be 
possible by pracUK. aud evolution, and 
estension of faculty, for ** dreamers to 
iKjpress their ideas on the “waling** physical 
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brains' bf bthers. 

If by the words, ** a person in the 
•dream-world,” which occur in the .question, 
is meant, “a person who is one of the 
"dream creatures of the dreamer,” and not 
the dreamer himself, then the answer 
would be: In somewhat the same way as a 
■“ spirit ” of the superphysical worlds may 
' communicate with his friends in the phy- 
sical world. 

Point 1 — as some oontend, the waking world is as 
unreal as the dream world, and we know of the unreality of the 
^former only when we wake up into a higher state of illnudna- 
-Mon (just as we know of the nature of the dream on awaken- 
•inginto this physical world) It may be asked: Why is this so- 
oalled higher state of illumioation also not a dream in xela- 
Mon to a second higher state, and this in relaMon to a third 
one and soIon ad infinitum? 

When it is said that, in strictness, the 
waking world is Just as unreal or real as 
the dream-tcorZd, and that, otherwise, the 
distinction, is <inly comparative, it is per- 
fectly true from a certain standpoint. 
£i\rea in the waking world, there are hun- 
dreds of worlds interwoven as aspects, as 
said before; whichever interests anyone 
and enthralls his heart, that, for the time, 
is real to him, and all the others compara- 
tively unreal. 

Yet there is a chance of a misunder- 
atandinn. 
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As said before, waking, dreaming and 
Jumbering are three subjective or psychical 
conditions <jf ihe indivi<lualised conscious- 
nesb. Waking is the condition in which. 
the individual subject on the one hand, and 
particular ol>jects on the other, are disting- 
uished from one another, by that subject 
with or without dear apperception v'*I am 
aware that 1 know, dobire, act on. these ob- 
ject”). Sluirtber is the condition in which 
the individual subject does not so dis- 
tinguifeh itself from the object; or, in other 
words, in which the individual self is for 
the time, merged in the Universal Self, 
and all particular objects are to it, merg- 
ed in the No-thing (‘T know No-thing”) 
which is included in the Being of the Uni- 
versal Self. I For fuller exposition of this 
idei, The Science of Pea e.' Between 
the stale of slumber, on the one hand, 
and waiting, on the other, comes the state 
of dream as half and half. Beyond, and 
suppfjrting, permeating and including all 
these tiiree changing, alternating, rotating 
states, is the Permanent Unchanging State 
of the Universal Eternal and Infinite Cons- 
ciousness in which /\ll is Here and Now; 
as all the successively readable words des- 
cribing the event-« of history are simul- 
taneously present in a book; as all the 
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successive experiences of many years are 
now simultaneously present in memory. - 

But the ' ‘ wa king world*’ means the world- 
of the physical plane {hhu'loha); ‘fthe dream- 
ing world** means the world of the astral 
plane (bhuvar-loha); and so on, ad infinitwm. 
When a being whose waking consciousness 
works in a body made up of what we know as 
and call physical-plane material, is tired, for 
the time, working on that plane (another and 
perhaps more correct way of saying it, is that 
that body is tired), he, so to say, doffs that 
heavy leather apron, suited for the heavy day’s 
work, and dons a sleeping-suit of lighter 
stuff, and goes from his workshop into his 
bed. But a being whose normal “waking”^ 
body is made of that same sleeping-suit 
stuff, would have to put on some still more 
&ie material for his **dreams” and his 
‘'slumbers”. 

The only “higher state of illumination” 
is, we may say, really not a comparative one. 
It would be belter to call it just “ the state 
of illumination,” and not higher or lower. 
Apperception seems to be the essence of 
that state, so extended, gradually! by the 
thinning of the veils of the waking, dreaming, 
and slumber vehicles, as to include all 
these. . ... 
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As to the nature of such mokshat and of 
the complete apperception, the reader in- 
terested ill the question may look into The 
Science of Peace. 

Point 8— Is it poEsiblo for a drcamor to ramain oogni* 

during his dream state, of the fact that ho is dreaming? 
11 BO, what are the moans to aoguiro this power ? 

Heie, again, we mu^t distinguish be* 
'tween “dreaming" and the ^Team-world or, the 
awAshm^i-world, and its grades and degreesj 
i.e., alffm-misal or malahut, Pitr-loha hkuvar- 
loka svarga loka, deva-loka, etc For a dream- 
er to I emain cognisant of the fact that be is 
dreaming is to begin to “wake up” on that plane 
i.e., to begin to exercise his will deliberately, 
and to pass, on that plane and in that world, 
from the condition of the helpless infant tc 
that of the adult, and to convert that state 
and plane from “dreaming*' into an exten- 
sion of the waking plane and state, by a 
corresponding extension ot faculty. The 
means to acquire this power are suggested 
in Yoga books; and various methods of 
dhyana, tasawwuvi meditation, are apparent- 
ly followed by different schools of Yogis, 
Sufis, Mystics, (See Yoga-sutra and Bhashya 
i, 35, 38; ii, 44; iii, 25, etc.) The idea nmn- 
ang through most of such methods seems 
to be to put the body to sleep, but keep 
(the mind awake. The continuous mental 
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repetition of a mantra^ particularly thie 6m. 
(a-u*m) sound, whatever the work one may 
be engaged in,v is said, to be one' of the 
most frequent of such devices; thereby, 
gradually, the mind! come.^ to remain awake,- 
repeating that sound, even when the body 
has fallen asleep. 

Point 9 — Will a dream oeaBe or continue, if the dreamer 
becomes avrare of its nature during the dream etate?" 

If by ‘‘cease” is meant “stop” or “be* 
come broken,” (hen that is what happens 
in the majority of cases. For most of us. 
the consciousness, “I am dreaming so-and- 
so,” 18 practically simultaneous with wak- 
ing up anti the vanishing o! the dream 
and its getting’ obliterated from the mind, 
unless by special efEort we impress and 
engrave it on the mind, in the hrst moments 
of wakefulness, before attending to anything 
else, and while the body is still lying 
quiet 

Such mental exercises with ‘'dreams” — 
of impressing them on the mind — in the 
mornings, when dreaming is passing into 
Waki.'.g, and also in the evenings — of let- 
ting the body go to sleep, but keeping, up. 
a very thin thread of wakeful consciousness > 
unbroken — after. getting into bed,, when wak^ 
fuin -88 is, passing into dreaming, and all. 
kinds of curious “visions” and “pictures” pass 
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before the mind’s eye in the dozing state 
which is midway between “dreaming” and 
“waking,” something like deep reverie — 
such exercises would probably be helpful 
in bringing the gap between the two worlds 
(the 2a^a*centrej the moment of deep slumb- 
er or sushvpti, the dark chamber through 
which the soul flits back and forth between 
a “ sun ” lighted room of wakefulness on the 
one aide and a “ moon " -lighted room of 
dreaming on the other ) and extending deli- 
berate voluntary wakefulness into the subtler 
world, and making it continuous with this 
denser world, for the person cultivating the 
exercises. 

The two varieties of dream pictures, 
(i) hypnagogic, leading into sleep " (Gr. 
hypnosj, sleep, Skt. sup, to sleep, svapna, 
dreaming ). and(ii) hypnopomjnc, “ leading 
out of sleep, ” have somewhat different 
features, and supplementary qualities, and 
both may be usefully exercised with. 

To some temperaments at least, hypna- 
gogic visions seem more amenable to 
control. This seems natural too, since we 

here with wakefulness and its accom- 
panying deliberateness. The objects, the 
Ihiugs, the living creatures, human or other, 
m such visions, seem to be realistic and 
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lifelike (i. e-, like those of the “ real ” waking 
world), but small, as if at a grea^‘ dis- 
tance, or as if looked at through a’ 
reversed telescope. Some clairvoyants de- 
clare their visions to be similar- Voices heard 
through telephones are similarly thin' and 
“smair*. 

Passing from the state of “dreaming ” 
to the state of “ wakeful” experiencing of 
the dream-taar/d, the experiencing of the 
“realities” of that plane; may be compared 
to the turning from the reflection of a land- 
scape in a not very clear and smooth mirror 
to the landscape itseU. The reflection and 
the original are both real; they are also 
continuous with each other by means of the 
connecting rays of light. Yet there is a 
difference between the two. So with 
dream-cwions and the things of the dream. 
world. Dream-visions or d reamings may 
be said to be reflections, on the blurred 
mirror of a sleepy mind, of the “ realities ” 
of the dream-world these “ realities ” 
of the dream-world, the bhuvaj^ 
■lolsa, the astral plane, being themselves 
more or less subtler counterparts and 
reflections of the “realities” of the denser 
waking world). Suppose the substance of 
■a looking-glass coidd- be wax-like and 
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changeable in shape; the reflection in it 
wonld be continually changing their distor- 
tions* Somevifhat similar seems to bo the 
ease with the ordinary dreaming mind. Prac- 
tice (the yogic Samyama) would mate the 
surface perfectly smooth and flat, and further 
practice would enable the beholder to turn 
from the reflections to the originals. Wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony provide ana- 
logies very helpful for the extension of 
human faculty and the evolution of new 
biological “receivers” or organs. If we can 
hear very distant sounds, and round and 
through objects, we may well become able 
also to “see” round corners and thiough 
opaque things and at great distances, and 
“see” things of superphysical matter too. 

But all such exercises mean a great 
strain on the psychophysique, and also dan- 
gers, as to a child walking out of the parental 
house without a nurse. Special habits of 
life seem to be n« cessary Jor the successful 
pursuit of such practices; and the Indian 
traditions say that an experienced teacher is 
ordinarily very desirable for Yoga-exercises; 
this is hut common sense, seeing that the 
guidance of a professor or demonstrator is 
ordinarily very desirable in the laboratory 
for practical study or xesearch work con* 
nected with any science. Indeed it is a very 
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great desideratum that such matters of psy- 
chical, superphysical, spiritualist experience 
should be systematically studied and experi- 
mented with, and investigation of them takem 
up and pursued in the true scientific spirit 
and the scientific ways, under proper con- 
ditions and sa{es:uards,as chemistry and 
physics and biology are studied in labors* 
tories. In this c-ise, the main safeguards 
•would be, as all Fogto. traditions indicate: (i) 
the addition, to the scientific spirit, of the 
guidance of certain metaphysical principles- 
•which would minimise errors, and (ii) the 
observance of some strict or even ascetic- 
rules of living, of self-control and self-denial,, 
and the cultivation of a liigh degree of altru- 
ism, to prevent disaster to all concerned. 

It may be noted here Jhat if by the world’’ 
“cease,’’ in the question, is meant “cease as 
dream and continue as wakeful experience,” 
then what boa been said above, and in answer 
to the preceding question (No. 8), will 
cover the point. 

Point 10. — How far is it possible to stop, alter, or oroato- 
one’s own dreams as one wishes? What are the means to do it ? 

The answer to questions Nos. 8 and 9- 
cover this also. Tbe analogy to the waking 
experience should hold good As it is pos- 
sible to stop, alter, or create i.e,, bring about) 
one’s wakeful experiences, so should it be 
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possible with “dream” experiences, but after 
the “dream” has become converted into a 
^‘reverse.” and then into an extension of the 
waking world. When that has been done, 
the person is no longer an infant in arms, 
helplessly looking ont of the windows he is 
taken to, but a child and then an adults able 
to walk out at will, into any oi the scenes 
disclosed. The “dreaming” will then have 
heeu replaced by a yoga^siddhi, a snperph^- 
sical accomplishment. A minor degree of it 
may consist in simply polishing and pioperly 
ebaping the mental mirror and turning it in 
any desired direction and reading it, but not 
-turning from it to walk out into the lands* 
■cape; this would be a kind of clairvoyance in 
the subtler world- 

/’oinfll. — ^To ,rbat exUnt is it postible lobe cognieant of 
cno’cown dreamless sleep state, while sleepiog? 

The traditional answer seems to be that 
it is possiblci by practice, to preserve a certain 
fine thread of awareness, t.e,. waking cons* 
ciousness, even during dreamless slumber, 
without changing it into the experience of a 
subtler dream-world and waking world. But 
the metaphysical indication seems to be that 
the turiy i, fourth, or transcendental condition 
is always actually here and now present in 
^d with every state of consciousness, includ- 
ing subconsciousness, snperconscionsness, and 
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Tinconsciousness (which may be regarded as’ 
varieties of dream and slumber), of every in- 
dividual, and is not amenable to any practice, 
to any change, to any gradation or degree-' 
marking. 

Point 12 — What is tbe state of oonsoiousness of a person 
after the so-called death of his hody, i'ie: does his personality 
snrriTe and does he know that he is dead? 

On this question, there is much valuable 
information to be found in Theosophical, 
spiritualistic and psychical research literature 
the volume of which has been steadily grow- 
ing; and in the old Sanskrit books, if they 
are read and interpreted in the light, and 
with the help, of the clues provided by this 
new literature. 

Generally speaking, the law of analogy 
^eems to hold good throughout all the worlds. 
It seems to be at the bottom of all induction. 
After all, there seems to be no other way of 
understandinjo: unfamiliar things than by the 
analogy of the familiar. The metaphysical 
law and fact of the Unity of Consciousness 
•w the parent. of the law and fact of Continu- 
ity in the World-process, and the grandpa- 
rent of the law of analogy running through- 
out all the planes and worlds and depart- 
ments of Nature. 

From the empirical {vyavaliarika) stand- 
point of the separate individual jiva or soul,’ 
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and its limited, finite, changing, and succes- 
si7e esperiences in time, space, and motion 
(as contra-distinguished from the transcen- 
dental or paramatthika standpoint of the 
simnltaneonsly all-including Universal Self, 
and its unlimited, infinite, eternal and motion- 
less changelessness) — from the empirical 
standpoint, a soul is born into this “waking’’ 
physical-plane world after dying in the“dream'’ 
BUperphysical plane world; and, vice versrtf 
after dying “ here “ it is horn into the 
“hereafter”. As the physical-plane seed, egg, 
embryo, gradually differentiates out into all 
the complex tissues and organs of a living 
organism, and reproduces seeds, and the 
whole organism then crumbles back again 
into the homogeneous elements, so, appa* 
rently, does a superphysical seed, egg embryo. 
The astral, sukshma, or dream-body, is said 
to begin as a homogeneous egg ” and gra- 
dually to develop chakras, centres, organs, 
and then to pass back into the homogeneous 
dust of that plane. A seed of thought gra- 
dually develops into a complicated speech, a 
long story, a multiplex system of thought, 
and then, itself disappearing leaves behind 
seeds of memmy and thought in the minds 
of the speaker or writer himself and of his 
listeners and readers. It should be noted 
that ‘ gradually” may range from a lightning 
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flash to an seon. Nothing is destroyed; 
forms change; and even forms, being facts 
having existence, have this much immortali- 
ty that they are revivahle, and are revived, 
from time to time Personality being a very 
intense fact, though illusory, ought certainly 
to survive, and to be revivable periodically. 
More on this question will be found in The 
Science of Peace, 

Point IS — ^How oan tho oreKtad baings oE tbe waking 
wotld, and drcam-croatoros of tbo dream-world, know their 
neator or dreamer? 

The continuity of gradation of density- 
subtlety between so-called mind-stuff and so- 
called matter stuff, both being matter, has been 
mentioned before. The image in the sculp- 
tor’s mind becomes materialised in the stone 
statue. Thought-forms may be materialised 
more directly (fe.with apparently but not 
really less intermediation of instruments 
and means) by sufficiently intense wish and 
will. “ The parent is born over again as the 
child.” The parent sets apart a “ portion” 
of his-her body, intensely vitalised, central- 
ised, made into a vortex- a whirlpool (and 
in a certain sense “ individualised ”), by 
his-her strong emotion, and a ‘’portion” 
of consciousness flows or is drawn into 
it. from the Universal Ocean of .Life; or, 
in other words. Universal Consciousness- 
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becomes focused in it as an individual. It 
is much as if a very skilfully and complete- 
ly constructed mechanical automaton should 
develop a self-moving soul of its own. 
Thought-forms, intensely vitalised by the 
strong emotion of the wisher-thinker, and 
becoming semi-individualised, are called 
h'tya in Sanskrit and “ artificial elementals” 
in Theosophical literature. As waking-world 
parents and waking-world progeny know 
each other, so may dream-creators and 
dream creatures know each other consciously. 
But then they are no longer dreams in 
the subjective sense of the word. They have 
become objective to each other. 

I am not quite sure if I catch the 
meaning of the question rightly. ( i ) “ How 
can the created beings of the waking-world 
. . , know their Creator ? '* This 
question seems to be answered by the ana- 
logy of parent and child, (ii' “ How can the 
created beings ... of the dream- 
world know their creator and dreamer?” This 
is answered above- \iii) “ How can the 
created beings of the waking-world know 
their . . . dreamer?” If this ques- 
tion is also meant, as it may he in the 
eense of ; “ How can Shaknntala know 
Kalidasa ?’* or ** How can Hamlet know 
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Shakspeare ? ” — then the answer is the same 
as in the case of the second suhqnestion, for 
the waking-world of the third is the same as 
the dream-world of the second, it being 
“ waking ” as between the creatures among 
themselves, and “ dream ” in their relation 
to their creator, and yet, also, no longer 
dream ” but a subtle extension of the 
waking world. 

Point 14. Is there any nltimate Reality, eternal, oous- 
oloua and everpresent in all the states or vrorlds, and oan it be 
known or realised by any snob means that may be aooeptablo to 
all creeds and religions, and suitable to every human being in 
all climes and oountries?”, 

' Yes, there is, ut?,, that ‘1/ ‘1/ ‘I’ that 
consciousness, which no one has seen begin- 
ning or ending; that is the Ultimate, Eternal 
Beality in which and by which all things 
live and move and have their being — even 
quite obviously, so that he who runs may 
read, if he will only look. The laws and facts 
of Meta physic are, one may say, veritably 
visible to even the eyes of flesh, and there is 
absolutely nothing mystical or mysterious 
or sensational about them, any more than 
about anything else; but the eyes have to 
be turned in the right direction. If we look 
westward, we naturally cannot see the things 
that are eastward- If we look outside, we 
cannot see the inside. If our heart, if our 
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eyes, cling to the Finite, they cannot obvi- 
ously apprehend the Infinite. If we cling 
to Maite?’, we cannot find the Spirit* If we 
clutch the part, we cannot grasp tlie "Whole. 
But if we embrace the Whole, all parts are 
included, if we find the Spirit, all Matters 
are found therein also# for, obviously, Consci- 
ousness invests every “ object ” with all the 
existence it has. Achieve Righteousness, and 
all good things else will add themselves; 
for the essence of righteousness is Univer- 
sal Love, and that is the sensing of the 
essential Unify of all Life, and in that Unity 
are all things in their best and most lovable 
aspects. 

This Heart of all Peligions is necessa- 
rily present in every cieed and every 
religion. B«t, the eye will not turn from the 
Finite to the Infinite without sorrow* and 
suffering and frustration and vairagya and 
viveha. The Dawn of the Spirit comes to 
each sleeper whenever he awakes; and each 
one awakes at the end of his particular night, 
in accordance with the cyclical periodicity 
of his psycho-physical ^ vestment, his own 
mental-material sheathing, his own indi^ 
vidual nature; and then, to him,, the diatino- 
tions of waking and dreaming and slum- 
Miig vanish, and the whole of the, 
World-process remains one perpetual Dream. 
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By A\r. David P, Abbott. 


Doctor Ram Narayan has asked me to ’ 
express my views on this subject. I fear I 
am not equipped properly to handle it; but 
I shall express such ideas as occur to me. 

There are two ways of approaching the. 
subject; one is by using our reasoning facul'_ 
ties and such scientific and philosophical 
knowledge as we possess, and trying to 
reason out our* conclusions; the other way is 
by direct experiment, which, in my mind, 
has far more value. 

Jly dealing with the former will be 
very brief. To answer some of the ques- 
tions, we should first know what is that 
thing we call the Ego or Atinan. Now, we 
can not know the ultimate nature of spirit 
any wore than we can know the ultimate 
nature of mutter. So we are iu a measure 
guessing, when dealing philosophically 
with these things. Personally I should be 
inclined to accept the modern view of 
Monism, viz, that all Reality is one; but to 
the perceiving subject it has two aspects, 
the Objective aspect and the Subjective 
aspect. Viewed objectively, Reality appears 
to the perceiving subject as matter in 
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icotioii. Bnt Tle'^ved £tibje2tivelj, from vritHn 
I3T intrarpsction, it is Spirit, Tiiat irre 
resHr dogctbahisd llatier is oar orra cos- 
soiossness, or in oar ovrn soiils. sisd here 
irndoalr spirit seems a fact. 

Dr. Psai Caras liss deal: s:> folly vdth 
tsistnat i» is not needful for me to do more 
rbsn mention it- He compares tbe subjective 
and the cojec-tire aspects of Rea'.itj; to tbe 
tvsTO^ aides of a piece of paper, Itealitj is 
merelr vieired from diSeren: stnndpc-ints. 
He, as — eli ^s manj others, .sbcnr? Lctt tbe 
spirimst side is organized in mas, in a 


wbat be calls “ Elements of Feelings”. 
He shoTcs hew these combine tarengb. cr- 
garizarion into aeruai feelings, and horr- 
these brcome perceptions, ^rhich are com- 
pared bj ifee aid of memcrT. and groTr into 
ccsceptions, sed so qzl Bnt under this 
Tie-n Reality is bath spirltaai and materisK 
according to she Ssandpoinr from irHch it is 
Tie »vcd: and onr knorrledge of it is no more 
than a knosrleasre of Form. We mexelv 
hnoTT something of the forms Reality 
assumes, and of the formal laws 

AH knoTriedge, if brought to its last 
anaivsis, prores to be but s knoTrledge of 
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Fornix The Ultimate of Reality eludes the 
human mind. Form can exist in three* 
realms, the realm of Matter, of Energy, and ' 
of Spirit. It can migrate from realm to*- 
realm. Take any simple geometrical- figure; - 
It can be recreated or duplicated any num-- 
ber of times. It can also be duplicated in a 
mind picture. The form element is moved 
bodily into the mind as it were, hence we 
can know the forms of things; but the subs- 
tance element eludes us. This is true for 
both the substance of Matter and the subs- 
tance of Spirit. We know only their forms. 
Mind will first have to become something 
more than mind, for Reality to be known in 
its ultimate nature. 

Now if the spiritual side of man is deve- 
loped through organization, the same as is 
the physicftl body, the Ego is no more than a 
central ofiS.ce for a community of elements. 
Man is a combination of units. He is a 
union. However, all unions that are function- 
ing are units for the time being; but they -are 
divisible, and can bn destroyed and recreated 
iihe same as any formal structure. 

Philosophically this view seems the 
most probable one, but if it be correct, 
there can be no existence for the Ego in 
some transcendant realm after death, and 
-our problem amounts to but little. 
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Ereiy ej^perience of the individual may 
be recorded in the neurons of the corfes in 
the brain, and these may be rerived in 
memoiy bv a Sovr of nerve force into these 
channels, when sleeping; and we may thns 
see visions cf the original things esperiesced 
when awake, or of things made up of ele- 
m'^ats which onr eeperienc'^ have sometime 
recorded. Bntsssome cf the faculties .are 
sleeping or in a state of torpor, these visions 

mav not be raticnallv directed, and onr 

» « 

dreams come hapbasrard and irrationsL 
The - e might bs any degree of rationality in 
them, however, depending upon the facul- 
ties thiit happen to be awake. 

If a man can be made lo see visions 
of past experience uriincialiy, by electric 
force maniug into certain nenr- ns in which 
these FV 05 rie 3 c>=‘s were recorded, or bv alco- 
belie stimulation, it is easy to umlerstand 
how unrestrained nerve iorces may Sow 
into T&rious neurons while sleeping, and 
keep up the incessant Sow cf visions, which 
I snppcse we all see Pt such time. 

But even granting all of this, still we 
^ow nothing of the nature of Spirits If, in 
itself, eludes all knowledge- the same as does 
Matter and other uitimates. It may move 
into Matter and operate ii like a :enant and 
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move out at death; or it, and Matter may bo 
one, but with two aspects, the subjectiv& 
and the objective. 

Admitting that the trend of scientific- 
opinion of the present age is toward some- 
form of Monism, yet we can readily see that 
the fundamental assumption that “all Rea- ' 
lity is one” is little more than guessing. The 
fact that there is a certain unity in nature, 
that Reality is a Cosmos and not a Chaos, 
that there is a principle operating in nature 
that makes for constant adjustment of oppos- 
ing forces, is what probably leads to the idea 
of Oneness, or Monism. The world Order,, 
the Logos, the Amitabha of the Buddhists, or 
the Adrishta of the Brahmans, seems to be- 
the Divinity thnt overrules the world. 
This, which is inherent within nature- 
and omnipresent, seems to lead to the idea 
of Oneness. 

But we can also guess that Dualism ie 
correct. There is some reason for that. In 
nature we have Hot and Cold, Positive and 
Negative, Love and Hate, Attraction, and 
Repulsion, Good and Bad, Male and Femaler 
and so on. Each thing is expressed by 
nature in dualistio terms. Life comes only 
through Dualism. There seems to be always 
in nature two opposite forces workings 
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Spirit may be an independent entity, that 
can move into and ont of Matter as a tenant. 
The Ego may be an indestructible spiritual* 
entity. It may not be a union at all. In 
this last case any study of its manifc8.tations, 
whether sleeping or waking* is of the greatest 
import 

Philosophical ideas are not always cor- 
rect mental pictures of Reality. How long 
have we regarded Space and Time as per- 
manent unalterable entities that would 
remain, were everything else in the uni- 
verse to vanish? And now comes Einstein* 
who bids fair to prove beyond doubt that 
they are variables, and that they are objec- 
tively both one entity, a four-dimensional 
continuum, the dimensions of which are 
altered with the velocity of the observer, 
and which would disappear with Matter 
and Energy, were they to vanish. If thif 
be proved and our philosophical ideas upset 
it will be direct experiment; for it wa 
direct experiment that verified his predi 
tion that light in passing through a gra’ 
tational field moves in curves, and that i 
geometry of such gravitational fields is n 
Euclidian. It is hard to realize that, i 
ray of light pass two observers, one of wl 
is moving towards the source at any ve 
tyand the other away from it at 
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velocity, it passes both at exactly the same 
velocity. But experiment seems to have 
proved that it is a fact. Then why should 
not experiment prove some other things of 
which our former philosophical ideas do 
not approve? What could be more at vari- 
ance with common sense than this velocity 
of light in vacuo which refuses to. recognize 
the velocity of the observer? Yet experi- 
ment says it is a fact- It would seem we 
have to accept it, and some day we may 
have to accept some other things at variance 
with common sense (s-* called). 

Now, any reader can take the foregoing 
fundamental concepts of Monism or Dualism, 
and reason out his answers to Dr. Ram 
Narayan’s fourteen points But in eacb 
case it is larsrelv ffuesswork. I do not feel 
like devoting this essay to guessing in any 
form, and only desire to state what I have 
found true in my own experience. That I 
shaR now do. 

/’oihf 1.— Who is it- that sleeps? srhoisit that dreams? 
aad Tfho is it that wakes up ? 

From my own experience I feel quite 
sure that, when I sleep, it is I who 
sleep, it is I wbo dream, and it is I who 
wake up. My only reasons for this are that 
at no point in my chain of conscious- 
ness do I find any break or change of 
personality. I find that I seem to dream 
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active dream. I can not often recall its de- 
tails, or if so, only for a moment, until it flits 
away into the mists; but the noisy action of 
drean'. characters is still in my ears when 
I nwake. 

Poiiit S. — it is one end tbosame person, \ 7 hat prevents 
him from knowing, during his drenm state, that bo it is who, 
before going to sleep, was waking, and is now dreaming and 
what reminds him on awakening that he it was who was dream- 
ing when cslaep 7. 

Ill regard to this I shall say that fre- 
quently when dreaming. I have known I was 
dreaming and in some cases I have striven 
with all of my will to awake, but seldom was 
able to do so. There seems generally to be a 
leaden weight holding the spirit, down in 
sleep, which I can not raise. Rut many, 
many times 1 have known I v as dreaming, and 
that 1 would again awaken. 

Point S — If the personality in eaoh state is difforont 
what becomes of the waking-stato-porsonnlity during droam, 
and what of tbo droam-personality during waking state? 

In regard to this 1 wonld say it is the 
samo personality which is either awake 
or dreams. If it be not, then wo would 
have oases of dual personalities in each indi- 
vidual, and one peisouality wonld sleep 
while the other is awake 

Paint 4. — If as many bolioro the dream world is external 
to the dreamoi, and is real and independent of the waking 
world, who is its creator, and what are the diatlnctive features 
of the dream world that will holp tho dreamer to distinguish 
it from the waking world during his dream state? 

As to this, 1 can not believe the dream 
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world is external to the dreamer, but that 
it is subject! ve-merely visions in his own 
mind. I mean this is generally so; but 
there are rare casesi as I shall later on des- 
cribe, when it seems to be something other 
than meie subjective visions, caused by 
nerve energy running wild, into the neurons 
of the cortex. 


I _ Point fi. — Are there any other worlds (astral, mental 
spiritaal, oto.)bosides the two oommonly known worlds of dream 
-ttnd waking states, where men after death ate heiioTed to go to 
and is any of them eternal and unchangeable 1 

As to this, I must say 1 do not know. 
There may be. I have found some evidence 
tending that way. Naturally I am one of 
the greatest skeptics; but I have had certain 
experiences that are hard to harmonize with 
the idea that the waking world and the 
dream world are all the worlds there are Of 
course these two worlds are iu the realm of 
thought and are made up of characters that 
merely represent some unknown reality in 
the external world which they in some mys- 
'^s.y parallel, but which they are 
u there may he realms of 

which we know nothing. We have only 
scratched the surface of Reality, 

oossiWer world to another 

Peraon in the dream world oom- 
rnumoate with his friends in the waking world, and vioe verga ? 

^ i must here relate some lengthy expe- 
riences. These hear upon telepathy; but I 
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can not say Trhetlier or not the transmission 
took place when both minds were sleeping. 
I do know that the mind of the recipient was 
asleep in each case, for I myself, was the 
recipient. 

In the first place I must dwell for a 
space upon Show Telepath}". W. T. Stead, in 
the Review of Reviews, discussed whether 
or not famous Zanzics were real telepathists. 
He seemed to think that they were. But he 
was not himself a performer and was there* 
fore not. qualified to jud^re on questions 
where trickery might enter. I know the 
Zanzics very well, and they have visited my 
home. . They have performed for me out of 
sight of each other; but he always called to 
her, and they could hear each other. They 
were at the Exposition in Omaha many years 
ago before they were famous. He then was 
apparently using an ordinary side-show code. 
The questions secretly informed his assis- 
taut^wbat the answer would be; but after that 
they grew extremely expert. He made no 
pretense to me that it was anything but a 
very highly perfected code. In fact, he told 
me that he could write all he used on a card 
three inches square. When one considers 
what volumes of material ho could transmit 
almost instantly to her with two or three 
sounds, or abreviated signals, the marvel of 
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this hiddea language becomes in itself a 
wonder. Its development was a life’s'work for 
two people. Those who have seen them work 
will remember that on approaching a guest 
and speaking to him, hn would stutter slight- 
ly on looking at the article and examining 
it. He would seem to be asking the guest to 
“let him pee” or something, and would 
slightly stutter in his foieign language while 
so doing Right then, it was being trans- 
mitted. He seemed to be speaking to the 
guest, but the sounds were ail for his wife. 
Their knowledge of Danish helped before 
English audiences, for a Danish syllable 
sounded to us like a mere grunt or ejacula- 
tion. I doubt if any have ever surpassed 
these artists as this work; but I peisonally 
know a few, who, I think, equal them. The 
“SI arocks” in this country are fully the 
Zanzic.<i equals. Mrs. Zanzic is now dead; 
but Mr, Zinzlc, I understand has another 
lady to whom he transmits, 

With my knowledge of the work, and 
my vast acquaintance among such stage 
performers, I emphatically state that all 
Show Telepathy heretofore has been accom- 
plished by secret codes of signals or sound. 
While on the subject, I wish to state that 
all mind-reading and answering of questions 
for show purposes, is also done by subtle 
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trickery which I •anderstand very well. 
The real Occult, whatever it may be in some 
cases, can not be commanded at will for show 
purposes. 

After I published the first three edi- 
tions of “Behind the Scenes with the 
Mediums,” herein I exposed all of the 
trickery of professional spirit mediums up to 
that date and explained the secrets so that 
any performer could duplicate the efiects, 
I decided to give the world of wonder-workers 
some new mysteries that had not been ex- 
plained, but to do so only jor purposes of 
legitimate aniusoment. 

Probably among a number of things the 
best I invented was tbe Talking Teakettle. 
This is a small kettle made of papier-mache, 
which is perfectly empty, weighs but a few 
ounces, yet it converses with any one as a 
person would, in any language. There is 
nothing connected with it, and it is passed 
from guest to guest. My guests, on assembl- 
ing at ray home, write their names and ques- 
tions, seal them in envelops and drop them 
in the kettle. The voice then calls the guest 
by his name, and answers his written and 
sealed question. This he removes, to take 
home with him, and passes the kettle to the 
next guest. I shall state that 1 do not use 
the Hertzian waves of wireless, and it is not 
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ventriloquism; that the voice is actually in. 
the kettle, and talks privately to the guest 
when the spout is placed to his ear. At the 
last a number join hands about it, “to give 
psychic strength to the spirit of the Egyptian 
mummy in the kettle’’ whereupon it tali^ out 
loud perfectly natural like a person, and 
plays instruments placed within it while the 
guests are all around it It is the most mys* 
terious thing of the kind ever devised, or of 
which any one has even dreamed. I, nor my 
family need not be near it. or even on the 
premises. Tne bottom oi the kettle is of 
thickness ol paste-board and the walls very 
thin. There is no place to conceal anything. 
Naturally such an unheard-of thing is of 
gieat value for entertainment purposes, so 1 
can not reveal its secret; but it is this among 
other things, that h^ brought to my door ail 
of the great professiondl wonder-workers who 
tour through the countiy. it was to see 
this and other things, that brought the Zan- 
zics to my home. 

This brings me to my own inventions 
for producing telepathic effects for entertain- 
ment purposes. I decided to surpass any 
thing of the kind that had ever before been 
accomplished in tbis line. Always before, 
sounds or signals had been used. 1 deter- 
mined to use neither* I succeeded beyond* 
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zny fondest hopes. I accomplish all of the 
effects without sounds or signals on my part, 
and in fact my wife and 1 do not need to be 
within sight or sound of each other. This 
is something never before accomplished; and 
while I can not at present reveal my secret, 

I may state tliat I accomplish it all by na- 
tural means, and by the exercise of no unusual 
powers. But I must admit that one cannot 
make those who have 'seen it believe but that 
it is genuine. 1 shall now describe the 
effects I accomplish. 

A committee of guests is selected who 
take my wife away from home, or from the 
theatre if performing there, and drive off 
with her, taking her entirely away. Now, 
the guests choose things for her to execute 
on her return; and one of their number 
makes a record of the chosen things 
to be done, by writing them down in any 
book' he may have. For example, one will 
request that she lift the large monkey-vase 
from its pedestal and place it in the centre ^ 
of the room/ another, that she remove some 
gentleman’s tie and-'‘‘^lace it in another’s 
•pocket; still another, that she give the cube 
root of some large number; yet another that 
she turn a certain picture to the wall; and 
so on, choosing anything they may desire 
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without suggestion on my part. 

A committee-man is now selected to 
take me away out o£ sight and guard me, 
■which is done. The committee now return 
with my wife, who immediately executes all 
of the chosen things in rapid successioh. 
This is precisely one of the feats, just as we 
do it. It is absolutely convincing to any 
•one, yet it is not telepathy. 

I am next taken to my dining-room by ' a 
committee. The dining-room opens through 
n, large arch-way with columns into my 
library; and this in turn opens through a 
similar large opening into one end of my 
parlor* The guests are in the latter’s other 
•end, and can not see through into the dining 
room. My wife is with them, and we can 
mot see each other. We are some seventy • 
ieet apart. Articles are now laid by the 
committee on a table in front of my eyes. I 
ask no questions, make no sounds or moves- 
of any land, yet my wife instantly calls ou,t 
from the guest room and describes each 
article minutely, the position in which it is 
laid, and 80 on. The committee then tells 
her she is right and places another article 
which she again describes without being . 
asked to do so by any one. The act. is . per- 
fectly silent on my part. We could both be 
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iDBulated and held on a" glass plate if desired, 
and she could be sacked up in' a light proof 
sack. She can also deliver messages from 
supposed spirits to the guests who have writ* 
ten questions to said spiiits, and, burned 
their questions* She never sees the questions 
or any copies or impressions of them and 
neither do I, yet she actually accomplished 
this thing, which was never before accom- 
plished in this subtle manner. Yet this is 
not genuine. I must state that I am not a 
professional wonder-worker. I do not follow 
this for a business, but I have developed 
this entertainment merely as a hobby to see 
what I c'ould accomplish* 

I mention these things to show that 
telepathy is fat from established as a fact 
yet I must sa;^ that I believe it to be possi- 
ble under certain conditions, but positively it 
can not be cammanded at will in the slight- 
est degree. It comes ’ involuntarily when 
one is not expecting it, and in my case duiidg 
the hours of sleep. I shall now 'relate thrOe 
instances of my own experience, which 1 as- 
siure the/reader I am relating with sacred 
accuracy!' IsfatWklly I must go somewhat 
infjo 'my private ’dr family affairs, iii''ord6r 
to rela^ie thisy and 1 as naturally feel a deli- 
cacy m obtrudin^g privat'e affairs on the 
• •• *^*^1 »/# 
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reading public; but for Ae sake of enlighten- ’’’ 
xnent. 1 make this sacrifice of my. personal ' 
feelings. It seems that it is only family 
matters that stir the emotions with sufficient 
strength td cause such phenomena. 

In 19I0 1 was living in Omaha. My 
father and mother resided at Falls City, 
Nebr., a small town of a few thousand. 
My father lived on a high hill at the nordi 
of town. Down this hill to the west was a 
valley between hills where were many natu- 
ral springs. My father had constructed 
some artificial lakes here. 

As a railroad passed north and south, 
just west of these lakes, and was on a 
high grade, he also built a high bank on 
the west to imprison the waters of his lakes; 
and this left a deep ravine between the 
lakes and the railroad grade. In the bottom 
of this flowed surplus water which in many 
places stood in quiet pools that were deep 
enough for small fish. At that time my 
father was seventy years old, and my mother 
was growing feeble. During one of her’ 
spells of weakness she came to Omaha to 
stay at my home, for we did not like to have 
the old people alone when she was ill, I 
worried some over having father at home 
by himself, as he wasgettmg so &r along 
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in years. With these statements in mind 
the reader will now understand what happen- 
ed. My father’s house fronted south. A 
road ran east and west past it, and down 
the hill on the west to his lakes. 

On the night of May 26th, 1910, I had 
a dream. 1 dreamed I was standing on the 
elevated sod on the north of this road a few 
hundred yards west of his house. I was 
watching my father who was standing in 
the road. The road was very muddy, and 
he was stirring the mud with a long spado. 
A lady, who resembled an acquaintance, 
stood a few feet east from me. I turned 
to glance at her, and then looked hack to 
my father’s position, but he was gone. 

Intuitively I know he had sunk in the 
mud- I turned quickly to the lady 
who had been watching him, and asked 
her excitedly, where was he when, 
he went down ? She made no reply 
but I heard his voice from away 
below. He said, “Dave, I am seventy feet 
down. Run for help- Get ten men.” I re- 
plied that I would get a hundred if I could, 
but asked how he could keep the mud out of 
his mouth while I was gone- I thought, may 
be he'could protect his mouth from the mud 
with his arm> so he could breathe in some way^ 
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though I feared the mud would suffocate- 
him; aud 1 started to run .south-east towards 
town, and under the effort I awofee. 

I tried to go to sleep but my emotions 
were stirred so that 1 could not. It was 
about three o’clock in the morning; ' and my 
wife, noticing my restlessness, asked the 
cause. I told her. stating that J feared 
somelbing had befallen my father. At times 
of premonitions the greatest skeptics forget 
to disbelieve. That is what I did. At break- 
fast I again related the dream to my mother 
and my wife, so that it was well-fired in all 
our memories; and I stated that I was worri- 
ed about my father. 

At eight o’clock, on arriving at iny 
office, I found a letter from my father. X 
opened it without thought; but as it opened 
out, somehow my eyes saw the word “ mud” 
in a number of places in the letter. These 
seemed to stand out distinctly while the rest 
escaped my perception. I stopped, placed 
my hand over the letter and thpught, Here 
is my dream. Now it is going to be veri- 
fied, and I shall think it over carefully in- 
every detail, before reading the letter. 
This I did, fixing all details indelibly in my 
memory. 

I then read the letter. My father stated 
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that he had had an accident that day, and 
nearly lost his life. He was walking along- 
the west bank of his 'lakes, when the ground 
under his feet crumbled and he rolled down, 
the steep bank. On the way down, his 
shoulder struck a small stump. This stunned 
him somewhat, but be continued on down 
and plunged head-first into one of the small 
•pools at the bottom. There was some eigh~ 
teen inches of coft mud under the water, and in 
this his head, shoulders and arms were 
buried* This held him tightly, and only with 
the greatest presence of mind did he avoid 
suffocation while under the mud. He held 
his breath, and with great effort finally 
managed before exhaustion, to withdraw his 
head from the mud and get it above the 
water so he could breathe. Then he contrived 
to draw backwards out of it. and crawled to 
his buggy near by and pulled himself up into it. 

Immediately I wrote him of my dream; 
and he told me that at the hour of three 
A M. that night be was wide awake, for 
tbe pain in his shoulder would not allow 
him to sleep. Earlier in the evening he had 
written me of the accident, and at the time 
of the dream the letter was just about being, 
placed on the train at the station. 

While this dream was not literally 
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Terified, yet the fact that it occurred just 
after the accident; that my dream was that 
lie was in danger of suff(icating while under 
mud; and tliat he did nearly suffocate 
under it, make it seem altogether beyond 
the probabilities of chance coincidence. It 
could hardly be accidental coincidence one 
time in many millions. To be sure, it did 
not occur at* the exact place 1 dreamed, and 
he did not sink the vast distance I dreamed 
yet he was buried under mud just as I dream- 
ed, and all my life I have never had a 
similar dream. I must conclude there was 
some form of communication at a distance 
between our spiritual entities, 

I shall now relate an experience that 
occurred some eight years earlier. I am 
the oldest of the living children in my 
father’s family, and in a way always looked 
after my younger brothers when getting 
started in life, taking a sort of parent’s 
interest in their success. 

We brothers had engaged in a specu- 
lative grain business in Kansas City, 
Missouri, a few years before, having invested 
in some of the stock of the M. — Commision 
Co. It was a new business to us, and we 
hardly knew what it was, until we were in it, 

I soon discovered the nature of it, and I did 
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not like it; for to me it seemed nothing bu ! 
higbfclass gambling. We were in it a fev 
weeks, and then came tbe famous “ Leite' 
Deal ” in wheat, during the Spanish f 
American War. This violent upturn of thl' 
markets bankrupted the company, and wq 
lost what we had invested in it. ! ^ 

We brothers then made a solemn agree* ^ 
ment never again to have anything to do 
with any thing of the kind. We shook haudf 
on it, and that chapter of my life was closed, 
I supposed that it was closed also for m 3 
younger brothers. I went into business at 
Falls City, Nebr., and my brothers went 
into business in Omaha. Things were run- 
ning along in a commonplace way, and then 
one night I had a dream. That was about 
May, 1902. 

It was near three o clock a. m. I 
dreamed I was conversing with the elder 
of my two brothers and that he informed 
me he was again going to engage in that 
speculative business; but for me not to 
worry, for he had made such arrangements | 
as would eliminate all risk or chance of loss, 'j 
on his part. The dream began first by a 
cousin of ours, who had been in the original 
disaster 'with us, coming to me in great j 
distress and trouble; but with the shifting 
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character of dreams, I was in a moment talk- 
ing to my brother. He said he had leased a 
private wire, and would place all trades with 

the 0- Commission Company from 

whom he leased the wire, dealing entirely 
on a commission basis. With this class 
of business he would draw his commissions 
and take no chance of loss, as the other 
firm “carried the deals” and consequently 
assumed the risk. 

I tried to remonstrate with him, to 
show him the hidden dangers; but with his 
buoyancy of youth, I could not make him 
see danger. Great sadness came over me; 
and I tried, and tried again, to convince 
him of his error. I reminded him of our 
pledge and of o ar misfortune before, but he 
could only see that with this, he would soon 
make a fortun-?. My sad and desponded 
feeling increased until the emotion of it 
caused me to awake I saw it was but a 
dream; but with a strange persistence , as 
I tried to sleep, I was again talking to him 
and my mind kept shaping arguments for 
me to present to my brother, so I could dis* 
s^de him from the venture. This con- 
tinued for a long time just as if our conver- 
sation had been real, and I could not 'get' it 
out of my mind. My thoughts kept turning 
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to my conversation iritli my brotl^er, jnst as ‘ 
if it had actually taken placei and it seemed 
home in on ray inner consciousness that I 
had actually talked to him. 

My wife awoke and asked the reason for 
my restlessness* I told her of my dream 
and said to her that it seemed as if I had 
actually talked to my brother, and that it 
was not a dream. She made light of it but 
I slept no more that night. 

At nine o'clock in the morning I went 
to the postoffice. I had temporarily forgot- 
ten the dream until I entered the door, ' 
whereupon it all came vividly before ine 
again. I paused and thought, “Kow, if I 
step around there where I can see my box,, 
there will be the letter confirming my dream”, 

I drew my breath and steeled my nerves, 
for I knew to a certainty, by a kind of in- 
tnition that the letter was there. 1 then 
moved into position where I could see the box, 
and sure enongh, there it was. As I approa- 
ched the box my bands were trembling, but 
I did not have to open the letter to know 
what it was- I took it to the side desk, 
where I opened it, and it was of great length. 

It verified every detail of the dream, even 
the very minutest thing. He had leased a 
wire from the company referred to in the 
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dream, and they were carrying the deals. He 
said he Imew I would not approve, and 
proceeded to place his points before me, to 
convince me of the wisdom of his action, 
and of its absolute safety. 

I took the letter home and my wife and 
my father read it We talked it over, and 
strange to say it did not seem to any of us to 
be anything unusual for me to have dreamed 
its details in advance. A t the hour of the 
dream, the letter was leaving Omaha fo-r 
Falls City. 

Such a dream as this could have come to 
me, and it could have been verified; but what 
are the mathematical chances of my having 
just this dream exactly the .night after my 
brother had closed his deal to enter this 
busineB.s? Chance coincidence does not work 
with such mathematical correctness as this, 
and especially as to the details of how the 
business was to be conducted on a commission 
basis, and the deals to be placed over a pri- 
vate leased wire. 

Things drifted along in commonplace 
fashion for a few months, and then came the 
sequel. My father and I began to hear things, 
such as that the business was not the success 
that had been planned. We looked for them 
to close it up or sell it. So there is some 
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Datural reason that we should worry or dream 
about this; but we did not do so for some 
time. It happened Saturday night, Nov. 
28th, 1902, 

Then I dreamed my brother came to me 
again, but in great distress. He told me he 
had lost everything he had. He was sad 
and despondent, and said the lesson would 
do him for life, if he could only get started 
again. 

The thing rent my very heart with 
sympathy and sadness, and my emotion was 
so intense that I awoke- 1 could not sleep 
any more that night. It was again three 
o’clock A, M. My wife awoke, and I told her 
of the dream, and that I was sure the end 
had come. 

Nest morning was Sunday — a bright, 
sunny morning; and I walked into the city 
to get the letter I knew was there. While 
I was gone, my father came from his home 
to mine (about a block), and related to my 
wife that he bad had a bad dream that 
worried him: He had dreamed that my 
brothers had lost their money and had dis- 
continued their business. My wife told 
him that I had had the same dream, and had 
gone to the postoffice to get its confirmation. 
Upon arriving there I was fully depressed, 
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He begins: ‘ In 1 849, my father accom- 
panied by his oldest son, Asahel then eight- 
•een years old, journeyed overland with ox- 
teams to California. He was, like many 
others at that time, lured to a distant land 
which coaid be reached only under great 
difficulties and hardships, in quest of the 
realization of a golden dream that few were 
destined to consummate. In those days 
it required from four to five months to 
make the journey. He left Savannah, Mis- 
souri, about the first days of May, and arrived 
at his destination some lime in August, In 
those days it required such length of times’ 
for letters to reach their destination, that' 
my mother received only one letter 
from my father, according to my memory, 
When my brother went away, he remarked to 
my mother with all of the hope of boyhood, 
that she would never see him again imtil he 
had ten thousand dollars, which' sum in those 
days, to people in their circumstances, seem- 
ed a veritable fortune. 

About the last days of J^ebruary, 1850, 
I had a very^vivid dream one night, and, re-, 
lated it to my mother. We lived just south 
of the young village of Savannah, facing east 
to the road that ledsouth to St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. ») In those days all ppfefic travellers. 
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Inade their Joximeys stage-coach from 
|he varions landings on the Missonri River 
[k> the inland towns. At the time, we had no 

v ^ « 1 1 V r kl. 


l{||deaasto when we should see my father 
||ind brodier again; for they were in quest of 
ijja fortune and we had no idea how long 
iljlts accumulation would require. 

Ip In my dream, I saw the stage-coach 
%trom St. Joseph drive up to our stileway 
|j jleading over our front-yard fence, about one 
hundred feet east of our front door. I saw two 
llljitrengers alight, and saw them lift my brother 
rlf ijoyer the stiieway. My brother wore a silk 
j ^oil-cloth cap, and looked pale and haggard 
as if he were sick. I did not in my dream 
I see anything of my father. That morning 
I related my dream to my mother. 

^ About three o' clock that aRernoon, 
(while playing in the front-yard, I saw the 
rstage-coach drive up to our stileway, and 
.:|Uwo strangers alighted and lifted a small 
trunk over the stileway. While the strangers 
were doing this, my brother alighted from 
•«i; (the coach, and I noticed he was on crutches. 
>He crossed over the stiieway himself, without 
raid. He was not lifted over. He wore a 
< cloth cap with a silk oil-cloth cover- I called 
^5 ^ to my mother, who was iu the cabin, weaving 
on the old-&ehioned loom, as was the custom 
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in those days. I cried, “Oh, mother, yonder 
comes Asahel! That is my dream?” My mother 
came to the door and met her returning boy. 
and asked where was his father. He replied 
that his father was dead. He had died of 
dysentery then so prevalent in that country. 
He had died December fifteenth prior to 
that date. His grave was the first one in 
Hangtown later a suburb of Sacramento. 
The name suggests many of the tragedies 
of those early days in that country which 
had no law. My brother was afflicted with 
sciatic rheumatism and had to go on crutch- 
es. He had never before worn a cap of the 
description he now wore. However, these 
caps were being used to some extent at 
the time of my dream, and I had seen a few 
of them, but had in no way associated them 
with my brother. 

My brother (who is now dead), at the 
time had money enough to buy more ox- 
teams, with which to go back, but he had 
been robbed on his way home. He had 
travelled by ship from San Francisco around 
Cape Horn to New Orleans, and from there by 
boat to St. Joseph. On bis way he had been 
accompanied by an acquaintance. He had 
had a dream in which his dead father came 
to him, and warned him to watch this com- 
panion, as the latter would most surely steal 
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his money. After this, he was robbed of 
most of his money; and in another dream, 
as he reported it to us at the time, his 
father again appeared to him, and censur- 
ed him for permitting the party to whom 
his father had referred in the previous 
dream, to steal his money.” {Sioorn to hy 
George A. Ahbott), 

Notice the details and facts of this 
dream of my father- He saw his brother 
•■and not liis father. The two strangers that 
alighted from the coach, and the oil cloth 
cap and so on. Of course the strangers did 
not lift his brother over the stileway, but 
they lifted a small trunk instead. Yet his 
brother was on crutches. 

I assure the reader that my father re- 
•corded the above story as accurately as his 
memory permitted. Childhood memories 
many times are more reliable and vivid 
than our later ones, and this is no doubt 
fairly accurate. In my own cases, at the 
time I made records from which my accounts 
are taken. The reader will attach no more 
importance to these accounts than toothers 
he may happen upon; but I assure him that 
I have reported everything very carefully, 
nnd that I was qualified to observe these 
•things; and that my only interest is to re~ 
.port them with sacred accuracy. 
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I see DO reason for supposing any mate- 
rial connection between minds or brains. 
Could the Hertzian waves of wireless affect 
a human mind, we would all experience 
ouch things now, when space is filled with 
wireless waves. I must conclude that a 
connection exists between related minds or 
spirits; that this connection disregards space 
and time and is spiritual in nature; that at 
times when the emotions are strong enough, 
it -may come into operation involuntarily, 
and that it is much more easily received in 
sleep during a dream, than when warded 
off by the more strong physical sensations- 

I have dwelt on this part of the subject 
because it is the part of which I know 
something that may be of value. I think it 
shows that communication between the 
dream world and the waking world may be 
possible, or at least between two individual 
dream worlds separated by distance. As to 
how one in a dream can communicate with 
his friends in the waking world, and vice 
ve7'sa} I can not say; for I do not think it 
can be done at will. But in times of deep 
grief or danger, 1 think the emotions may 
in some way do it, voluntarily, through some 
unknown spiritual power. 
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Potni'I—Ji, bs some oontond, ibo wftking world Is as 
unreal as tbe dream world, and no know of the unroalRy of the 
former only when wo wako up into a higher etoto of illnmina* 
tionfjuBtas we know of the nature of dream on awaken- 
ing into this physical world) It may be asked: Why this so- 
called higher state of Illumination also ia not a dream in rela- 
tion to a second higher state, and this in rolat on to R‘ third 
one and so on ad infimtimi f 

I con only surmise is answering this 
question. There may be another world, a 
Wgber stat» eompa'ed to which our waUing 
world would be a dream. We know our 
waking world is but a mental copy hardly 
that of a world of Reality surrounding lis. 
We do not know this world of Peality; but 
instead we know a world of mind-pictures, 
which this Reality has created in our minds 
through its action on our senses. We know 
this microcosm is a fairly accurate picture 
of the macrocosm, or outside Reality which 
is pictured in our minds in the “ beauteous 
hues of sensation. ” We know that one 
parallels tbe othei in some mysterious wayj 
but the two are not duplicates of each other. 

Paint 8 — Is it poEsiblc for a dreomtr to remain cognl- 
zant^ during his dream state, of the fact that he is droamingf 
If so, wh&t arc the means to Bcq[alre this power ? 

I do not know whether or not the 
dreamer can remain, during his dream state, 
cognizant that he is dreaming; but I do know 
that he can be cognizant of it for some 
time, for it has happened to me more than 
once. 
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Poitte6^WUladeeam ae&m or oonttnaa, if tho dresmat 
jlMomos a\rftto of its nataro dating tbo droam B(ato?|> y, 

' I tbihk the dTeain will mnhy 
continiie, but will Bometimes will terminate, 
^hat'has' been my 'own experience. ^ 

tf Ji *■ ! *t*(**J« ’ • 

Point 10.-^ How fat is it possible to stop, altoi ‘ or oreato one's 
•own drohms as o'no TiiaboB? Wliai arotbe means to do it?< = ' '-‘J 

In reply to this I shall say ' that '‘I hayO 
never' bboh able, to my knowledge, td alter 
'or create my drearas after o'nce ‘asleep;* biit 
I have in certain experiments (iansed alnd 
'shaped them before sleep,' by a dert'ain form 
^ofjsaggestioa,' Tt was a coloz' expetimeM’i ‘‘ 

'Poviill.'—Td vrhit extent is it possible to bo oogiiieant 
of one's own dreamless sleep state, wbilo sleeping? ’ ‘ ’ 

* « u ’ « t t « , « « 

I do not think I ever have a perfectly 
dreamless state. I never yet awoke, or was 
awakened but a dream was under full head- 
way. 


' Point 12 — What is tbo state of oonsoiousni^ss of a person 
after tbo so'oallod death of hie body, vizs does bis personality 
-BUXTiTo and does ho know that bo is dead? 

I know absolutely nothing about .this 
matter and am undecided myself, al- 
though in one investigation I found some 
fairly good evidence of -survival. It was in the 
' investigation of the case of Mrs. E. Blake, 
and an account of it is published by tho 
Open Court Co. of Chicago, under the title, 
The History of a Strange Case”. 
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'Point l8-’Hov o&n tho oro&tod boings of ibe vrAkiug 
world, and drcam-oreatores of tbo droam-world, koow thoir 
oreator or droamor? 

I can give no answer. I might say 
that through the study of science and philoso- 
phy in their deeper phases, one may in a 
measure glimpse the great Infinite Power or 
Being that manifests to us through the sense 
world; but that is the only way I know, that 
we might know our Oreator. 

Point lit. Is there any alfimato Reality, eternal, oousoiotxs 
\nd everpresent in all the states or worlds, and oan it be known 
ir realised by any snob means that may bo aooeptable to all 
reeds and religions, and suitable to every human being in all 
limes and oonntries? 

As to this, I can say but a little. There 
must be an UJtimate Reality, but w'hether 
or not it be eternal I can not say. The only 
universe we know is ours; and now the ma- 
thematics of Einstein is about to tell us 
that it is limited in both time and space. 
This may become a proved fact in a few 
years, for he has suggested a i-ossible expe- 
riment that may make the solution of the 
problem possible; just as did his suggestion 
of the experiment that proved light subject 
to gravitation. He, himself, states that the 
evidence indicates a limited universe, and 
that probably it is neither infinite nor eter- 
nal. 

Is it conscious? I should say ‘ No*' as to 
anything likejthe subjeot-object-consciousnesa- 
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of liumanity; but tbe great All dies noty 
first plan and then execute as do bumans» 
It seems to plan and execute at tbe same 
time, and it makes no mistakes. It does 
not seem to sense one thing at a time, as 
mortal consciousness does; but all things 
seem to be eternally present in the Divine 
Mind, if I may call it that, at the same time 
and at every instant, so that no planning is 
necessary. Merely execution is required. 
Somewhere, I have a photograph of a large, 
hollow tree. In the branches some ten feet 
up, some dirt and leaves lodged, A seed 
was dropped, and a new tree, began growing,- 
It sent a root down the inside of the hollow- 
tree; Some children had been playing 
in the hollow tree, and had left a flat 
stone on the ground. About eighteen 
inches above this stone, the root divided and 
sent branches accurately to the ground, one 
on each side of the stone. Would you call 
this consciousnesB, or merely the . Divine 
Intelligence of which human intelligence is a 
poor copy? 

The mud wasp toils all summer for off- 
spring it will never see. It seals up its eggs 
in mud cells. Next year the young mud 
wasp will awake hungry some day, and that 
very day it must have food. The intelligence- 
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in tbe All had to devise some t>laii of re* 
frig^ation eupenor to that of man." The food 
•of the young yraspis a grab- The invisible, 
omnipresent iotelligence of the w.brld, de- 
vised an organ in the wasp that could mann- 
^ctnre a certain poison — oue that would 
mhlate death, but would not kill. The parent 
wasp stings the grab before sealing it up 
with the epg. The gr«>b appears dead and 
lifeless, but it is only an example of suspend* 
ed animation. It loses no juices or any- 
thing whatever. Nature just rests for some 
months; and finally, ou the day the young 
wasp must have food, the grub .begins anew 
his life processes, just where be left off. He 
furnishes a fine meal for the young wasp. 
But you will say, “How about nature’s in- 
telligence in caring for ibe grub?” My re- 
ply is that the omnipresent intelligence is 
not without the universe in some distant 
realm, but omnipresent is everywhere; and 
that it only considers the thing it is within, 
in doing its work. In a blade of grass it 
works for the good of the grass only. In 
every other thing it works in the same way. 
In the wasp, it works only for .the good of 
-the wasp and ignore the welfare of the grub. 
.But in the unfortunate .grab it is also at 
swork for his good. Hence arises conflicts; 
-but over and above all is the Divine World 
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Order, the Logos, that makes for constant 
adjustment of opposing forces; and that thing 
which can not adjust itself to its environment, 
is mercilessly destroyed. 

That is all I know of the conscious- 
ness of Beality. All religions and creeds 
must accept facts that are proved and keep 
in adjustment with human knowledge, or 
themselves he eliminated. Nature is merciless, 
and only that can exist which keeps in har- 
mony with its environment. Only that can 
endure which constantly adjusts itself to 
conditions; for conditions, like eveiything 
else, are dominated by the eternal law of 
change and are constantly changing. But 
adjustment takes time. 
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By br. C. J. Whitby, M, D. 

. JPoint 1. — It is the empirical ego or phe- 
nomenal self that sleeps, dreams (in ordi- 
nary dreams) and wakes up. 

Point 2. — ^It is not precisely the sanie 
self, that sleeps and wakes, for the self is a 
term of variable form and content. Sleep 
involves a shifting of the threshold of con- 
sciousness, as certain parts of the brain cease 
to function, while others become or remain 
active. There is enough overlapping of .the 
two states to allow of some continuity of cdn- 
Bciousness and some recollection but this is 
in general, vague and imperfect. In the dream 
state, thoughts or images come and go as 
suggested by physical or other causes and 
are not controlled by volition, for the wak- 
ing iai7^,in the dream state, is in abeyance. 
The average person during his dream state 
is .too mentally passive to reason logically 
about anything. 

Points , — Part of the dream .state per- 
sonality ceases on waking, and part .of the 
waking personality ceases on entering the 
dream state, while the part yvhich is cpmmqn 
to both, pei^sists. . The flamp is continuous 
but its form varies in accordance with that 
of its fuel. 
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Point 4. — The dream world o£ average 
undeveloped souls is mainly perhaps wholly, 
subjective. More developed sotds whose 
'astral" bodies are organized, gradually ob- 
tain glimpses of the corresponding objective 
order of ■jvhicii they, at any rate, are not 
the creators. But this occurs mainly in 
deep sleep and is very difficult to remember, 
because in deep sleep the brain has ceased 
to function. Du Prel thinks that the sym- 
pathetic system and in particular the solar 
plexus is the distinctive organ of dream con- 
sciousnsss and lucidity, so far as they have 
a physical basis. One distinctive feature 
of the dream world is its extraordinary plas» 
ticity, another what we should call illogica- 
lity, a tendency to vary amazingly without 
apparent rhyme or reason. iV third is the 
symbolic presentation of ideas, A fourth 
great imaginative fecundity and dramatic 
power, the most prosaic persons become 
rivals of Shakespeare while dreaming. 

Point 5. — I believe that there are subtler 
worlds than those cognizable by our ordinary 
senses. I donbt whether any sphere can be 
absolutely “ changeless ”• 

Point 6, — ^There is abundant evidence 
that communication from one world to an- 
other does occur. I believe also that two 
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persons much attached to one another, if pre- 
vented from meeting in the waking state, 
frequently do so in the dream state and that 
such dreams are perceptibly different from 
the merely subjective ones. But it is much 
more difficult for a person in the dream 
world to communicate with one awake and 
I have never heard of such an occurrence. 

Point 7 — Emancipation from the tram- 
mels of the physical body presumably in- 
volves an identilication of consciousness 
and may therefore be justly designated an 
“awakening.” Doubtless there is a sense 
in which the physical world as I know it, 
ceases to exist when 1 die or fall asleep, 
because no body else knows it precisely as 
I do. But to say that the physical world 
is my own creation is at least ambiguous. 
It is certainly not the creation of the 
phenomenal self, the self of every day ex- 
perience. 

Point 8 — I see no reason why persistent 
-auto-suggestion should not evoke the power 
to remain self conscious while dreaming. 
For it is self consciousness as distinct from 
immediate consciousness that the dreamer 
lacks and perhaps this is inseparable from 
activity of a part of brain always dormant 
in slumber. 
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Point d — Generally the momeni)' one be* 
comes self cohsoioua, one wakes np. 

Point .10—1 believe that dreams may be 
modified by auto-suggestion, I cannot say 
that I l-now this, however. 

Point 11 — believe that the sO‘6alled 
, ‘dreamless” or deep sleep is a state arrived 
at when the, brain ceases to function and 
consciousness either functions through the 
sympathetic or through some super-physi- 
cal vehicle. Presumably only the highly 
developed (spiritually) can carry waking 
consciousness to and fro between such ex- 
tremes. For memory to persist, there must 
be an overlapping of the two spheres, and 
this is lacking in the undeveloped. 

Point 12 — The state of consciousness 
after death varies immensely according to the 
degree of spiritual development. But I 
have little doubt that as a rule the persona- 
lity survives and is aware of its transition. 

Point 13— The various methods of 
Yoga, the study of science and philosophy, 
the practice of religion, persistent devotion 
to duty; these are all means by which the 
creathre attempts to know the creator. The 
task is hard, the goal distant, bul; .rumours 
of at least partial success are not lacking. 
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Point 14 — I believe that there is a Sup- 
reme Reality, but I prefer not bo attempt 
to define it. I doubt Tvhether even unity ^ in 
a mathematicnl sense, can be justifiably 
attributed to it. 


East and West 

What is philosophy? Philosophy may be 
described as a conversation carried on by 
initiates across continents, oceans and count- 
ries, above the heads of the throng. As to 
the topic, that is always the same, the dis- 
crimination of appearance and reality. Phi- 
losophy is to the few what religion should bo 
to the many: For in religion there is, and 
must always be a simplification of Truth, so 
as to allow of its presentation in the forms of 
myth and symbol. Only so, can it be as- 
similated by immature minds. But the sim- 
plification so ofEected necessarily involves a 
certain amount of falsification; and the task 
of philosophy is to correct this falsification, 
to atrip from the face of Truth her mask of 
myth and from her body the garment of 
symbol, in order, if such be possible, to see 
her naked and face to face. Your symposium 
on ‘‘The Dream Problem” constitutes a genu- 
ine and valuable contribution to the task in 
question. I have read it with keen interest 
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and have learned much from its .contribut- 
ors, most of all from the concluding section 
embodying the remarkable dialogue of the 
.di earner and the sage Vasiahta. Novr, with 
your kind permisaioDf I should like to sub- 
mit a few reflections of my own, in particular 
some thoughts on the respective aims and 
functions of Eastern and Western philosophy. 
My priinaiy contention will be that these 
contrasted and at first sight contradictory 
drislitis are complimentary, mutually indis- 
pfusable. Some of 5'our Indian contributors 
themselves deeply imbued with Eastern lore 
and Eastern ideals, write haishly and a little 
contemptuously of our Western thinkers. I 
am not eurpjieed at this; it is quite natural 
and intelligible. All the same, it is a nar- 
row and mistaken point of view. Eastern and 
Western Philosophies are n pair of opposites 
{pntyogis you call them) neither of wliich 
can be left out of account. The East is femi- 
nine, negative and (in regard to manifested 
existence) pessimistic; the West is masculine, 
aflGirmative and(predominently) optimistic. Be- 
tween, these two, there should be, there must 
and eventually will be, not hatred but lovo. 
They are predestined mates and spouses; from 
^eir union will be, begotten a world-wisdom 
higher, deeper and truer than either alone 
can envisage, let alone conceive or bring 
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forth. I speak not as a partisan of Western 
ideals hut as one who, so far as opportunity 
has permitted, has impartially availed him- 
self of every means of enlightenment without 
regard to its source. I am neither optimist 
nor i^essimist; rather perhaps, I am both, 
since experience has ti ugh feme that nothing 
is too bad to be feared or too good to be hoped 
foi‘. I find the East satisfying where the 
West sent me empty or at least unsatisfied 
away. On the other hand I find (ho West 
inspi rating and zest-provoking where' the 
East enervates, and blasphemes against life. 
That may seem a hard saying, but it has to 
be said. The sort of pessimism which insists 
on facing the hard facts of life is whole- 
some and sound; the pessimism which ar- 
gued the heart out of a man, subtly decrying 
established values, polluting all things by a 
trail of despondency, is poisonous and vi- 
cious. Make life out as tragic as you like — the 
more tragic the more divine. But do not make 
it ridiculous, do not make it sordid, con- 
temptible, do not ask us to believe it necessa- 
rily a mean and petty affair. You will reply, 
perhaps, that since your Vedantic lore tea- 
ches that every being is fundamentally one 
with the Absolute, it is absurd to accuse you 
of belittling man. But I am speaking of 
life, manifested life, mayavio life, if yon will; 
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it is your perpetual belittlement, deprecia- 
tion of this which 1 consider fundamentally 
false and mistaken. We Westerns will ne- 
ver agree that the manifested universe or 
life and activity within it require apology or 
defence. To us, life is not something to be 
endured patiently, or impatiently escaped 
from; it is on the contrary an inestimable 
boon, an immense opportunity, a splendid 
adventure or a fascinating experiment. 

One fine summer morning two children, a 
boy and a girl, set foith gleefully on a ramble 
tb rough the country side. Over the hills they 
wandered through woods and meadows, across 
rippling streams, beside mysterious lakes, 
meeting with many breathless adventures by 
the way. It was late when they returned, 
tired and hungry, and the father asked his 
€ 0 n how he bad enjoyed the outing, *' Oh 
father ” cried the boy “ we had a glorious 
day. A bull chased us across a field and we 
only Just got over the gale in time. We 
came to a brook, with stepping stones, and 
while I was carrying Milly across, one of the 
^ones moved, and we fell into the water. 
Then, when we were looking for birds’ nests 
m a wood, a keeper came along, and we had 
to hide until he had gone by. I should like 
..to go again tomorrow. »’ But' the little girl 
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crept away to her mother, fell into her arms 
and cried bitterly, complaining that she had 
been so frightened and was dusty and 
tired, and never wanted to go out with Jim 
again. But she was soon comforted by her 
mother, and fell happily asleep in her lap. 
For had she not attained mohsha, as we all 
surely attain it, when our little wanderings 
are over ? There is a saying of Emerson 
that “ a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush ” . If one is going on a journey to 
a far country, is it not wiser to enjoy the 
sites and incidents that one meets day by 
day, than to close one's eyes or turn disdain- 
fully .away, spending all one’s time in dream- 
ing of the goal ? 

.T would ask you to consider the contrast 
between the ideal of renunciation, so strong- 
ly insisted upon, by many of your own tea- 
chers, and its Christian rival, the sacramental 
views of life. The one inculcates the rejec- 
tion, the other the grateful enjoyment of the 
gifts of life. The yogi, who by the exercise 
of severe self discipline has acquired siddliis 
which enable him to modify -the con rse of 
events in marvellous ways, is warned against 
using these powers, because they may im- 
pede his progress. But why should they do 
this if they are legitimately employed for 
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|ood purposes and without undue display? 
3e has fairly earned them, end it seems 
to me that it is not only his right but even 
his duty to maKe proper use of them rather 
than to suffer them to rust n tjd decay. 
Christ in one of his parables severely 
rebuked those who h«ry their talents 
unu-^ed. Tins case of the siddhis is only 
one example of what seems to me 
the tendency of E istem authorities to advo- 
cate renunciation as a matter of course. 
Those who are more deeply versed in Eas- 
tern philosophy than I can pretend to be, 
can tell me whether I am right in believ- 
ing that this tendency is more pronounced 
insomeofthe modern commentators than 
in the original Scriptures themselves. In 
the Bhagwad Gita for example, I find a per- 
fect balance of sanity. “Th • wi^e ever strives 
conformably with his nature", says the 
master, “beings follow their nature, what 
will constraint avail? ’ To attempt to dam 
up the stream of natural t-mdeucy within 
us is indeed to court disaster; all that we 
can safely attempt is to divert its flow. 

Palestine has been well called the 
meeting place of East and West; and in the 
doctrines of Christ we find a synthesis of 
the Eastern and Western points of view, 

, There is an almost startling resemblance 
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between certain passages in St. John’s 
gospel and in the Bhagwad Gita» for example, 
which does not seem to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. On the other hand, 
Christ seems to have carefully avoided any 
undue encouragement of excesses “and to 
have approved of the temperate enjoyment 
of social and other pleasures. The fact 
that he complains of having been reproach- 
ed as “a gluLtton and a wine-bibbler’’ simply 
because he would not countenance the 
irrational austerities of the Pharisees, is 
highly significant. So too, is his evident 
preference of what in these days would be 
called ^‘Bohemian ’ Society to that of the 
"unco gwtrf.” In these genial traits he dis- 
played true wisdom, for happiness and 
goodness are closely allied- But it is in 
the institution of the sacrament of the Last 
Supper that we find the most profound 
nflSrmation of the divinity of life. In found- 
ing it, we are told that he took bread, 
broke it and gave it to his disciples, saying' 
"Take, eat, this is my body.” And he took 
a cup of wine and ’gave thanks and gave it 
also to them, saying, “Drink, for this is my 
blood.” This memorial rite has been 
■ observed for the past two thousand 
years, and regarded as the most solemn 
and sacred of aU Christian mysteries. And 
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seeing that Christ is regarded as an in- 
carnation of the divine Logon its symbo- 
lic interpretation is not far to seek. It im- 
plies that all human experiences and activi- 
ties, even those primitive functions which 
we share with animals, are potentially di- 
vine. Since Atman permeates or underlies all 
phenomenal being, is it not literally true 
that when we take bread into our mouths we 
take the very substance of divinity, whether 
we are conscious of it or not? Is not bliss 
(anand) one of the primary atmanic attri- 
butes, and has the fact that eating is or should 
be a pleasurable process in relation to 
this? Are not the moments of ecstasy which 
may and do surprise us in every day exis- 
tence, a form of yoga and a justification of the 
sacramental view of life? Hence Islituara^ 
speaking through the lips of Krishna, de- 
clares, “l am the sapidity in waters, I am the 
radiance in sun and moon, the word or piran 
in all the Vedas, sound in ether and viri- 
lity in men. The pure fragrance of earth, 
the brilliance in fire am I, the life of all be- 
ings am I, and the austerity in ascetics”. 
Not only so, but as he identifies himself with 
the objects enjoyed, so too, he participates in 
the act of enjoyment. In the fifteenth , dis- 
course of the Lord’s Song we are ,told now, 
when the Lord acquires a body, he seizes on 
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tlie mind and senses and goetli with them as 
the wind takes fragi ances from their retreats. 
Enshrined in the ear, the eyes, the touch, the 
taste and the smell, and in the mind (manas) 
also* He enjoyetb the objects of the senses. 
Enjoyment then, so far from being necessa- 
rily a hindrance, may, I repeat, rise to ecsta- 
sy constituting an act oi i/opo, piovided of 
conrse, that it is fairly earned, and accepted 
with detachment. And as with enjoyment, 
BO too with action. ‘‘Kennnciation and yoga 
by action both lead” we are told, “to the 
higliest bliss, of the two, yoga by action is 
verily better than renunciation of action”. Is 
not this a confirmation of onr Western point 
of view, and a rebuke of those who persist in 
the depreciation of manifested life and acti- 
vity? The processes of evolution, and 
involution, • although at first sight they 
may appear to be independent and even 
opposed, may be so harmonised by 
wisdom as to become well nigh identical. 
This may not apply to those who have 
reached or approximated to the highest 
stage of knowledge {gnana), to those avadliU’^ 
ta described by your Sage as roaming about 
stark naked, looking and talking like luna- 
tics. It may well be that such exalted spirits 
have outgrown tlie possibility of expressing 
themselves through so limited an instrument- 
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as onr physical organism I have noticed 
in the lives of certain great men that an 
attack of insanity often seems to precede 
the advance to a liigher phase of conscious- 
ness. Swedenborg was a case in point- 
Strindbergj the dramatist, another; Abraham 
Lincoln a third. But, upon the whole, it 
remains true, I think, that body, soul and 
spirit may and should be trained and deve- 
loped h.irmouiously and that the spiritual 
development achieved by the fulfilment of 
the every day duties of life is the best and 
most lasting of all. Spiritual progress gain- 
ed at the expGUS ' of body and mind is, your 
own autboiities agree, precarious, unstable. 
It is like forced fruit, showy but flavourless 
and not particnlarl}'^ wholesome. .Its mo- 
tives are at least open to suspicion, they are 
liable to be tainted by a self regarding 
element. I am not, of course, disputin'.^ the 
advantages of methodical yoga practices as 
a mi'ans of spiritual progress; for those who 
have reached a certain grade of development 
they are doubtless helpful, perhaps indis- 
pensable. It seems, however, to be a Karmic 
law, that, when the time comes when seclu’ 
sion from external distrac lions and syste- 
matic meditation are necessary, the oppor- 
tunity will be spontaneously oflered for the 
' necessary simplification of life. The true 
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call will be guaranteed by the absence of- 
conflicting obligations until that call comes, 
the motto should be festina lente, Rash and • 
premature attempts to grasp supernormal 
faculties are, j'ou will agree, by no means 
devoid ol' danger, particularly to Western 
minds, which lack your innate fiair for mat- 
ters occult and mystical. The advertisements 
which appear in Theosophical and Spiritist 
publications, as well as in others intended for 
the general reader, are scrutinies of a higlily 
questionable nature fri)m this point of 
view. Those for example, which in lang- 
uage more or less discreetly veiled, offer 
for a consideration to teach custome IS how 
to dominate the wills of other people, with 
a view to getting the better of them in busi- 
ness or compelling them to buy goods they do 
not really want. This kind of thing, which, 
if it effects what it promises, can hardly be 
described otherwise than as a form of black 
magic, seems to be increasingly prevalent 
in the United States, where the almost uni- 
versal worship of pecuniary success as the 
supreme end of existence makes the tempta- 
tion to resort to foul means peculiarly strong 
and insidious. Other advertisements offer 
instructions, i. e. the development of medium- 
ship, clairvoyance and similar psychic 
faculties. Then there are invitations to 
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corlespondenta in all parts of the world to 
become associates of alleged mystical or 
occult fraternities with a view to qualifying: 
fori*‘ initiation” . The cloven hoof of com- 
mercialism is generally to be seen protrud- 
ing from these high sounding manifestos, 
but this will be no deterrent to non critical 
aspirants eager to join the ‘ elect” . Per- 
haps in the majority of cases no great 
harm is done. For a few weeks there will 
be spasmodic attempts to carry out the spe- 
cial dietary, the bieathing exercises and 
meditations; then in the disappointment of 
missing the sensational results expected, 
the whole thing is dropped. On the other 
hand, certain ill balanced temperaments 
of psychic potentiality may he driven near 
or over the verge of insanity to say nothing 
of the worse dangers of obsession and the 
like, Thei e will be a terrible harvest some 
day from the indiscriminate sowing of these 
rank seeds of psychism in undisciplined 
minds all over the world. 

Still, it has its good side also. It is 
evident that Western minds are at last awa- 
kening to the need of a deeper philosopliy, 
a need which will find no permanent satis- 
faction elsewhere than in the Treasure House 
of Eastern Wisdom. The -marriage of East 
and West is not yet; we are however at least 
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in the stage of mutual attraction and in- 
terest, the stage of courtship. We are be- 
ginning to perceive activity in rest, you to 
recognize inaction in activity. The spiritual 
import of the two sexes may, I consider, 
he summarised thus, that man reveals the 
humanity oE the divine, but woman the 
divinity of the human. So we find that 
whereas, in Christianity* the points empha- 
sised by dogmatists are its supernatural 
origin and the divinity of its founder; in the 
Gita, Krishna refers as a matter of course to 
his many previous incarnations, clearly 
implying that, just as he has fought his 
own way up from the ranks of humanity 
to spiritual supremacy, so the same dizzy 
ascent is open on the same terms to Arjuna 
or any other. Of these two great messages 
to mankind, yours that of the orient and 
of woman seems to me the greater and more 
inspiring The gulf revealed through Christ 
had been bridged in advance by Krishna. 
I say then that your philosophy, which 
uoncems itself mainly with involution, is 
of more fundamental interest and impor- 
tance than ours, which deals mainly with 
phenomenal or manifested existence, be- 
•cause 1 agree with those who assert that 
the phenomenal does not and never can 
fully express the Absolute. It follows that 
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of the two topics, yours is by far the great- 
er and but for n certain qualification, 
which I am about to make, there could in 
fact be no comparison between them* 
For we are told that Isliwara. having creat- 
ed the univer*'e with a fragment of ifiraself. 
remains undiminislied, in uurevealed Majesty 
And beyond Brahma there is Brahman, 
the super-personal and unknowable, the 
light which is darkness, the activity which 
is rest. What else matters then, except 
to learn how to escape from the wheel of 
illusion, which to all appearauce, revolves 
through myriads of ages, alike devoid of 
purpose and barren of result? So far as I 
am aware, there is nothing in your philoso- 
phy to suggest that of the great cosmic 
halpas which separated by immense pralayic 
intervals, succeed one another throughout 
Fternity, one, differs from another in 
any degree, I may be wrong in this, 
my knowledge of your Scriptures is far 
from ei^austive but if I am correct, I submit 
that with all its depth and grandeur yours is 
but a static view of reality, urgently needs 
vitalization by the Western ideal of pro* 
gresB. 

The study of Universal History demons- 
tratsd that Spirit as manifested' in human 
life is characterised by one central quality the 
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power or self transcendence. Thus as nation 
succeeds nation as banner-bearer of the Ideal, 
every achievement is made the starting 
point of a new endeavour and a higher aim. 
What is true of small things — and from our 
present point of view even Universal His- 
tory is but a microcosmic detail — is true of 
great things. We may safely conclude that 
this creative self transcending poner is a 
fundamental attribute of spirit on all planes 
of being. It is a far fetched supposition that 
when, at the dawn of that vast period which 
constitutes a Day of Eternity, all those well 
nigh innumerable jfuus which have partici- 
pated in its activities are indrawn and re- 
absorbed, the Absolute itself must find itself 
enriched by the fruits of their travail? That 
being so, does it not follow, on these grounds 
alone, that every new era of manifestation 
begins on a higher level than its preceding 
one, and will carry to a further point, the 
self revelation of the Absolute? Is not this 
probability fortified by the consideration 
that the huge Drama of Existence has had 
innumerable rehearsals, and that creative 
power, finding its task ever increasingly 
facilitated by practice, must, even were 
its own resources not replenished by 
the spiritual gains of preceding halpasi 
be constantly widening its range and 
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perfecting its methods. To quote from, 
a little book published some yeArs ago, in 
■which I expounded this philosophy of 
Absolute Meliorism, “the perfect could 
not be so imperfect as to be satialied with 
its perfection.” 

This then is the qualification which 
modifies my conclusion ns to the superiority 
of your Eastern Philosophy, with its 
pessimistic valuation of existence and its 
inoulcation of deliverance, escape, as the 
supreme desideratum To find our way out 
of the House of Bondage and the Land of 
Exile is well enough; to get safely back to 
the King’s palace is excellent; but we must 
see to it that we do not return empty hand- 
ed. We must bring with us an offering 
worthy of the Royal acceptance, worthy to 
be added to the incalculable resources of 
the Royal Treasury. It was to seek this 
treasure that yre were sent or that we volun- 
tarily adventured iuto the Land of Exile. 
This obligation seems to be ignored or at 
least relegated to obscurity by those who 
regard manifested existence as mere illu- 
sion, an accidental, if not deplorable reflec- 
tion of That which transcends it. The 

* "Tho Opou Saarat ; Intuillons of Life and Eealiij" 
London. Wm. Rider and Sons, 1912 . 
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scenery of life may be as illusory as you please. 
What does it matter ? The dream itself is 
the thing, and that is as real as we choose 
to vnahe it* In playing one’s part in it, one 
should avoid a superstitous contempt for 
the task, or any impaiient longing for 
one’s final exit from the, scene. One should, 
on the contrary, identify oneself heartily 
with the intention of the Dramatist, so far 
as one’s limited faculties qualify one to un- 
derstand them and exemplify the zeal of a 
true artist in giving adequate expression of 
one’s carefully thought-out conception of 
the role- 

Such, in brief outline, are some of my 
reflections on the subject matter of your 
Symposium, and in particular on the rela« 
tion of Eastern and Western spiritual ideals. 
That they are most hastily and imperfectly 
expressed, I am painfully aware ; the oppor- 
tunity for doing any real justice to them is 
lacking to me in these tragic and strenuous 
days. Still, such as they are, 1 send them 
in the hope that if you deem them worthy 
of inclusion in the second volume of your 
symposium they may prove suggestive to 
some of its readeis, of the need for a 
synthesis combining the ideal of mokslia and 
that of joyous and progressive life. 
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Point l.~Who is itiUiat sieops? xv ho Is It that dvonoiif 
ftud vrbo is it thst xrivkos ap ? 

The total *1’, but not totally, 

Pohti 2. — 1£ it ia ono and tho saino porBoa, what prevtntt 
him from knowing, dm intf hit dream ttate, that ho it is who, 
bdoro going to sloop, was waking, and is now droaming and 
what tominds him on awakening that ho it was who was ueam< 
Ing when asleep 7. 

He (dreamer) does not remember his 
whole past (usually). Ha remembers some 
of it. 

Point 8— It the personality in caoh state is diftoront 
what becomes ot the waking<state*petBonBliiy daring dream, 
and what of ’tbodream-poisonallty dating waking state? 

« )Not wholly different and each changes 
ihto'the other. 

Point d.— If as many belioTo tho dream world is external 
to the dreamer, and is real and independent of tho waking 
world, who is its oroator, and what ate the dislinotivo foatnres 
of the dream world that will help the dreamer to distingalsh 
it from the waking world during his dream state? 

If it is external and real, the question 
applies to it as it does to the waking world, 
neither more nor less. The distinctive 
features of the dream world during the dream 
stale are none. 

Point 5 .—A 10 there any other worlds (astral, mental 
epiritnal, eto.)beaideB tbe two eommonly known worlds of dream 
and waking states, whore men after death are helleved to go to 
and is any of them eternal and unohangoablo 7 

(a) Perhaps (&) Probably not. 
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— Te eoramoQleaiios from, one world, to. another 
psssihU? lien, how can a person in the dream world ecos.* 
smnioofe with hh friends in the waldng woidd. and rise rerJTtc ?■. 

Perhaps. 

Poiv.t'i — as soma contend, the wahins world is as 
unreal ss the dream world, and we tetnrof thannreaiitroi the 
former only when wa wake up into a higher state of illtm^nsi. 
ticntfmts^ we -know of the' natrae of dream on awaken- 
ing into this physical world) it may be asked: Why this so* 
called higher state cf illmmna&on^o is net a dream in rela> 
£on to s~ second higher state, smd this in relation to a third 
cne and soon a-f innnttB*n"' 

It might- be, but we shouUl not- think 
so unless we had a reason to do so. 

Point S — ^Isit psssihla for a dieamtr to remain eogni* 
Bnt dnring Ins dream state, ci the fact that he is dieanucgf 
If to, what are the means to aconite this power ? 

Sometimes it would seem that the 
dreamer remains cognizant of Ms dream* 
state (ThemeauB.) We don’t know yefe. 

Points — ^Willn dream esasa or continue, if the dreamer 
hceemss awaraof its nature dnriug ths^ream state!" 

Some dreams do, others don’t cease to 
continue. 

Point la — How far is It pessihi-3 to stop, alter or create one’s 
nmdi^sm'as css wishes? What arc the means to doit! 

We mosdv have very little such, power 
so far. 

Foir.i II.— To what extent is it possible to ha cognizant 
•ef one’s own dreamless sleep state, while sleeping? 

Don’t- know. 

Point 12— What is the state of consoionsness of a person 
sftet the socalled death of his body, rtr; does his personality 
fSTTire and dees ha know that he is dead? 

Don’t-knoTV. 
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inconsistency to adopt a soHpsistic inter- 
pretation ior our ‘dreams' and a realist 
interpretation for our ‘waking’ experienoes? 

Wbat makes this worse is ihat it is ' 
quite hard at times to know to which por- 
tion of life an experience ought to be 
assigned, and that no fundamental differ^ 
ences in cliaracLr between the two can be 
established For a dream-world, lilie that 
of waking life, runs its course in time and 
extends itself in space, and contains persons 
and things that, seem 'independent,’ and 
sometimes are pleasing, and sometimes the 
reverse. There is therefore no theoretic 
reason for the difference in our attitude. 
The reason is purely practical, and excel- 
lent so far as it goes. Dream-worlds are 
of inferior value for our purposes, and ore 
therefore judged ^unreal' What precisely 
is their philosophic value remains to be 
elucidated; but at any rate they show that 
the solipsistic interpretation of experience is 
neither impossible nor theoretically wrong. 

The realistic interpretation, therefore, 
of our wakinf? life and the ‘independent 
reality’ of the world we experience is not 
an inevitable, but a pragmatic inference, 
and involves no real inconsistency. It is 
the result of an extrusion by which we 
- resent the intrusion of unwelcome incidents.- 
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It need not, therefore, ever have suggeatisd’ 
itsblf; we might all have lived and died' as 
dhaotic eolipsists to all eternity. But once 
the happy thought- occurred to any- one, 
that he might' postulate an independedi 
reality to account for the incoherencies in 
his i experience, the foundations of realism 
wei'e’-luid. The procedure was-a great and 
instant success.' The notion of an indepen- 
dent external world and independent - other 
persons has indisputably worked, and phi-' 
losophic arguments are impotent against 
it. If philosophy disputes it, it will' only 
earn contempt. For common sense is always 
ready to suppose that Wnatever works is 
true, and, fortunately, philosophy is now 
tending to admit that common sense is, 
mainly, right 

But though the Realism of ordinary 
life and science is right so far as it goes, it 
is not a complete proof of absolute Realism; 
The ‘independent reality* which has been 
postulated is not after all independent of 
experience, but relative to the experience 
which it serves to harmonise. It is nothing 
absolute; it means ‘real’ in and for that' ex- 
perience.- It may be, therefore*, as real as 
that' experience,- but can never be mor^ redV, 
The external world and my fellow-oreatures 


1 Op. § 6, and Personal Idealism, pp. 114*5. 
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■thBrein are real ‘independently’ of me, be- 
cause this assumption is essential to my 
actio t), and therefore as real as the expe- 
rience lam thereby trying to control, provid- 
ed always that the situation, which evoked the 
postulate continues- Thus the ‘independence’ 
of the real world is limited by the very 
postulate which constructed it; it is an in- 
dependence subject to the one condition 
that its postulation should not cease* If, 
therefore, anything should happen in my 
•experience leading me to doubt its ultima- 
teness, the reality of the ‘independent’ exter- 
nal world would be at once affected. 

Now, curiously enough, it is a fact that 
our experience as a whole is such as to 
•suggest doubts of its own finality. It is 
not wholly real; we predicate unreality and 
illusion of large tracts of it; ‘real reality’ 
•is only a species, with ‘unreality,’ in the' 
larger genus of primary reality. Thus it is 
these discontinuities in our experience 
which familiarise us with the notion of dif* 
ierent orders of reality. We experience 
abrupt transitions from one plane to an- 
other of reality, and inconsequence we often 
dSnd ourselves revising our belief in the 
independent reality of much that at first was 
accepted without qualms. Our dream-ex- 
periences, of course, are a signal illustration 
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of all this. They are facts which 
incontestably show that a claim to reality 
is no proof of it, and that our pragmatic 
realities need not be ultimate. 

This only shows, it may be said, that 
philosophers are dreamers, and that you are 
no better than the rest. I can swallow the 
insult if I am allowed to exculpate the other 
philosophers. For really there are few 
subjects which philcsophers have more 
persistently forborne to work out, no to say 
neglected, than the philosophic import of 
dreams. And yet reflection on their exis. 
tence might have- led to corollaries of the 
greatest value for the proper understanding, 
of experience. 

(I: The fact of dream-experience, in 
principle, involves an immense extension of 
the possibilities of existence. It supplies a 
concrete, easy, and iodispntable illustration 
of Low to understand the notion of other 
worlds that are really ‘other,’ and the manner 
of a transition from one world to another. 
It shows us that Paradise cannot be found 
by travelling north, south, east, or west, how- 
ever far — that it is vain to search the satel- 
lites of more resplendent suns for more 
harmonious conditions of existence. We 
must pass out of our 'real’ space altogether, 
even as we pass out of a dreain»space on 
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awaking. In short, we may confidently 
claim that to pass from a world of lower 
into one of higher reality would be like wak- 
ing from an evil dream; to pass from a 
higher into a lower world would be like 
lapsing into nightmare.^ ’ 

(2) More than this, dream-experience 
suggests a definite doubt of the ultimate- 
ness of our present waking life, and a 
definite possibility of worlds of higher reality 
(‘heavens’) related to our present waking life 
just as the latter is to dream life. Thus a 
thought which Religion long ago divined, 
dimly and with incrustations of mythopoeic 
fancy, Philosophy expounds as a reasoned 
and reasonable possibility, and urges Science 
to' verify in actual fact.* And already this- 
unverified conception may sanction the 
consoling hope that of the evil and irrationa- 
lity that oppress us not a little may be 
due to our not yet having found a way to 
dissipate the spell of a cosmic nightmare 
which besets us. 

(3) Do not dreams yield the simplest 
and most cogent of all pleas for Idealism? 
Do they not afford a brilliant vindication to 
the idealist’s contention that whole worlds 
of vast complexity may be subjective in 


1 Op. Humanism^ p. 282. 


2 Op. ibid, p, 283. 
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their origin, and that their seeming reality 
' is no sufficient warrant for their extra> 

' mental nature? Do they not triumphantly 
enforce our warning that the ascription 
of reality to the contents of experience must' 
not be made more absolute than is necessary f 
For while we dream them, our dream-ex- 
periences may seem as ‘independent’ of our 
, wishes and expectations as any incident in 
our w'aking life; but that this independence 
was deceptive, and conditional upon the 
dream’s continuance, we mostly realise on 
waking up- 

We seem to derive, therefore, from the 
empirical, but incontestable fact of dream- 
ing a striUng confirmation of the original 
idealist assertion, vi 25 . that as reality is’ 
experience, the psychic factor in it is essen- 
tial to its existence, and also a proof that’ 
ai ‘parent need not be real ^reality' And this' 
is proved, not of ‘dreams' alone, but of 
‘waking’ life no less. For the existence of the* 
former enables us to grasp the thought of a 
fuller reality transcending waking life, as 
the latter transcends dreams.^ 

Just how far these propositions go to 
prove Idealism and to disprove Realism .of 
kind, may fitly be considered when 


1' Op. Biddies oI the Sphinx,- pp. 281-7, 
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the doctrine has encountered a few of the 
objections which are easily suggested, and 
as easily refuted. 

(1) Thus it is clear that, our view pro- 
vides for the fullest recognition of empirical 
reality. Such recognition is usually just as 
-full in dreams as in waking life. 1 run 
away fiom a dream-crocodile on a dream* 
river with the same unhesitating alacrity 
as I {Should display if I met a real ciocodile 
on the banks of.the Nile. 

(2) ‘But,’ it may be objected ‘do you not 
in your dreams see through the illusion and 
delect the unreality? Do you not know that 
you are dreaming? * Sometimes, I reply; 
but then I {sometimes also suspect the reality 
of my waking life. In fact, that is vrhat I 
am disputing just now. And in support 
•of my suspicions I am able to quote a whole 
host of religious, scientific, and philosophic 
doctrines concerning the ‘true reality’ of 
worlds other than that of sense-appearance. 

(3> ‘But is not dream-life merely a 
parody of real life, a grotesque rehash of 
pas-t experiences containing nothing novel 
or original? Why question the conventional 
explanation of science, which assumes the 
primary reality of waking life and treats 
all other modes of experiencing as aberra- 
tions from it? ’ 
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We are, of course, aware that the phi- 
losophic claim we are making for dreams 
is from the standpoint of common science, 
a giant paradox. Nor should we dispute 
that for the ordinary purposes of practice 
that standpoint will suffice. But with the 
wider outlook of philosophy one must re- 
member (I) that the exclusive reality of 
^waking* experience is not a primary fact, 
but the outcome of a long process of differ- 
entiation and selection (§ 6) which is not 
yet quite complete, as is shown by the sur- 
vival of the belief in the prophetic signifi- 
cance of dreams, 'rhe process can be trac- 
ed and practically justified, but it can never 
subvert the immediate reality of ‘unreaV 
experience. (2) it is not quite true that 
there is no originality in dreams. There 
do occur in them, though rarely, experi- 
ences which cannot as such be directly 
paralleled from waking life. Do we not 
ily in dreams, and glide, and fall down preci- 
pices without hurt? Yet these are achieve- 
ments we have never accomplished while 
awake. Nor can I imagine what justified 
me once in dreaming that I was a beauti- 
ful woman well over eight feet high! I 
remember that I felt most uncomfortable. 
(3) Whatever may be the extent and mean- 
~ ing of this originality in dreams, it is not 
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essential to our answer. For the ‘scientific, 
objection to dreams is in any case imable 
to rebut the sugsrestion that, instead of imi- 
tating ‘waking* life, it and dream-life may 
hath be imitating a higher and more real ex- 
perience of which for the moment we have 
grown oblivious, that this is the real source 
of the similarity between them, and that 
on awaking from our ‘waking* life we should 
discover this, and then only really under- 
stsnd both our earth life and our dream-life. 

(4) *But is it not an essential difference 
that ‘ dreams’* are short and fleeting, while 
waking reality abides? No, I reply, the 
difference in duration dees not matter. Our 
subjective lime-estimation is enormously 
elastic; some* dreams, as experienced, may 
teem with the events of a lifetime. That, on 
awakening, they should shrivel ex post facto 
into a few moments of ‘waking’ time is irrele- 
* vant. In the time of a more real world 
might not a similar condensation and con- 
demnation overtake our waking life? It is 
as possible to have a time within a time, 
and a dream within a dream, as to have a 
play within a play, and the fact that we cri- 
ticise a dream-time and a dream-reality 
within another of the same kind no more 
‘proves the latt.er’s absolute reality than the 
fact that Hamlet pan discourse about the 
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players’ play to Ophelia proves that, Shakes- 
peare did not write both the plays. 

(5) ‘Bur is it not an important dilier- 
ence that uliereas the breaks in waking life 
arc yet bridged so that it can contiune 
coherently from day to day, each dream-ex- 
perience forms a unique and isolated world 
to which we never can return?’ There is a 
difference here? but too much must not be 
made of it. For it seems to be merely an 
empirical accident that we do not usually 
resume our dreams as we do our wakin" life. 
And that the fact has not imposed on our 
writers is attested, 6.g., by tho tales of Peter 
Ihbeison, the Brushwood Boy, and Tha Pil- 
grims of the Bhne. Moreover, cases of 
dreams continued from night to night are on 
record.* The trance-personalities, too, of 
man}- mediums are often best interpreted 
as continuous dreams ; as, for instance, the 
strange tranctj lives of Mile, ‘Helene Smith,’ • 
studied by Prof. Flournoy-* 

Again, there are on this point assertions 
implied in all the great religions which 
should be most embarrassing to the common- 
sense confidence in the unreality of dream 
‘ Visions ’ and ‘ revelations ’ of more real 


1 Op. Journal o£ the Society for Psyohical Ecsearoh, i. pp. 868-77, 
2 Des nicies ala planotoHais. 
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V70rlda, and experiences of spiritual ecstasies, 
are not merely tlie central reality of all 
mysticism, but permeate the Scriptures and 
the lives of the fonnders of religions which 
count their adherents by the million. Is not 
every good Mohammelan bound to believe 
that his Prophet was carried up to ‘ heaven * 
on the celestial camel Borak, cud there 
copied the sacred text of the eternal Koran? 
Must not wood Jews and good Christians 
similarly concede the authenticity of the 
theophanies to Moses and St. Paul? And 
yet from the standpoint of waking life all 
these experiences were indubitably of the 
‘unreal’ order- No doctor, e. gr would liesi- 
tate for an instant to ascribe the experi- 
ences of Jesus at the Temptation to halluch 
nations engendered by the forty days’ fast 
on which they followed. We have learnt, 
indeed, from Prof. James that this ‘medi- 
cal materialism’ does not dispose of the 
spiritual value of such * abnormal ' experi- 
ences.^ But the fact remains that if the 
religions are to stand, they must contend that 
phenomena which would ordinarily he classi' 
fied as unreal may, properly^ belong to a 
world of higher reality. The ordinary man, 
therefore^ must .choose between abandoning 
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his relisioD, and admittin^f thafc experiences 
on a different. level from that of waking life 
are in some waj^ real, and that, it is not their 
discrepancy from oi dinary life, but their 
own contents, which decide ?w what wa*j. 
They are not necessarily discontinuous, in- 
coherent, and unimportant because they 
diverge from ihe ordinary level: they may 
claim, and possess, greater spiritual value 
and a superior reality. 

And so, lastly, it may be pointed out 
that ti»e unrealiiy we allege ag/iinst ordi- 
nary di earns rests really on their intrinsic 
shortcomings. * Real ’ and ‘ unreal ‘ are 
really distinctions of value within experience', 
the * unreal * is what may safely be ignored, 
the ‘real’ what it is better to recognise. 
If in our sleep we habitually ‘dreamt ’a 
coherent experience from night to night, 
such a dieam-life would soon become a 
‘real ’ life, of which accouni, would be taken, 
and to which, as iu Bulwer Lytton’s story, 
waking life might, even be sacrificed. We 
should have to regard ourselves as living 
in tta'o worlds, and which of them was more 
‘real’ would depend largely on the interest 
we took in our several careers. 

(6) Leaving such psychological com- 
plexities, Our objector might take simpler 
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and more practical ground* ‘Dwelling on 
dreams,’ he might say* ‘is pernicious. It 
undermines our faith in the reality of wag- 
ing life; it impairs the vigour of the action 
Tvhicb presupposes such reality. ' And, of- 
conjse, if this were true, if our doctrine 
were practically paralysing and calculated 
to unnerve us no more serious objection 
could be brought against it in pragmatic 
eyes. But there is no reason to anticipate 
any such debilitating consequences. Logi- 
cally there is nothing in the thought of 
a higher reality that should lead us to 
neglect the highest reality with which we 
are in contact, or that should lead us to 
suppose that the right principles of action 
in our world would be wholly abrogated 
in a higher. Once more we might appeal 
to the religious conceptions of ‘higher* 
worlds for confirmation. The ‘ other ’ 
worlds they postulate are not intended as 
reductions of the earthly life to unimpor- 
tance, but as enhancements of its signi* 
ficance. 

And psychologically, also, it does not 
seem true that we do not take our dream- 
worlds seriously while they last, or are more 
careless about our actions in them; the 
terrors of a nightmare are surely often 
among the most real and intense feelings 
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of a lifetime, and a man who could discover 
away of conti oiling the dreams of others 
would speedily master the ‘ real ' woihJ. 

(7) Lastly, a still more personal' objec- 
tion may be taken. If waking life may be 
as unreal as a ‘ dream ‘ may not tljose for 
whom we have cared in it turn out to be as 
unreal as the personages of our dreams. 
And will not this atrocious, but inevitable, 
inference rob life oi most of its personal 
interest? 

This argument, in the first place; cuts 
both ways. Not all persons are pleasant, and 
it might be quite a relief to find that some 
of the bad characters in our experience 
were but the monsters of a dream. Second- 
ly, it does not follow that because persons 
and things belong to a dream-life they do 
not belong also to a world of higlier lerflity 
Our dreams, that is, may he veridical a d 
reminiscent of past teri’ors; and tl»f*y may 
refer to, orfoieshadow true realit\,’ < ven as 
already we may dream ol the persons and 
events of our * waking ’ lives. 

All these objections, then, are capable 
of being met, and the doctrine that dreams 
emancipate us from too absolute a subser* 
vience to the realities of waking life cannot 


1. Cp. Humanism p 284. 
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be shown to deprive our life of any element 
of value, while it opens. out possibilities of 
an iudefiuite enhancement of that value. 
But we have still to ask how far we may- 
take this as meaning that Idealism has been 
established, and Realism confuted, beyond 
doubt. 

Taking the latter question first, it would 
seem that, so far as this argument goes, 
uncompromising Realism, viz. the assertion 
that existence is quite independent of ex- 
perience, is still tenable. If, that is, it is 
ever really true that the real world is inde* 
pendent of us, then the existence of dream- 
worlds does not render the belief unten- 
able. But it remains tenable only at the 
cost of a paradox which most realists, 
perhaps would shrink from. For inasranoh 
as it has been sh )wn that a complete paral* 
lelism exists between ‘dream’ worlds and 
‘real’ worlds, the resolute realist must take 
the bull by the horns, and boldly allege 
that all cxperienc-'s are cognitions of real 
worlds^ and the dream worlds are real tool 
He might explain further that the coexis- 
tence of an indefinite plurality of real worlds, 
di infinitely ‘various kinds and degrees of’ 
completeness, complexity, extent, coherence,* 
pleasantness, rationality, etc*, was’ quite* 

. I 
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conceivable. Habitually, no doubt, we 
were confined to one of these, but occnsiou- 
ally. as in dreams, we ( or our ‘ souls ’ were 
enabled, we knew not by Avbat magic, to 
make fleeting incursions into these other, 
equally real, worlds, and there to make nexv 
acquaintances or to meet old ones, to act 
and suffer, and finally to return and say 
(falsely) that ‘it wns all a dream. ’ Such is 
the sole interpretation of the facte n consis- 
tent Realism could come t ’, and tliougb it 
has not yet been advocvxted with fv^ll philo- 
sophic consciousness, it is not very far re* 
moved from some early speculations about 
dreams nhicb are still entertained by 
savages. 

And, like most consistent views in 
metaphysics, it would not be quite easy to 
refute. It would seem like an appeal to 
taste rather than to principle, e. ff. to urge 
that to assume such a plurality of worlds 
was needlessly to complicate existence, or 
that more idealistic interpretations of dream- 
worlds were to us personally more attrac- 
tive. 

So it is better, perhaps, to fall back 
upon our general objections to metaphysical 
^alism, which we have meanwhile held 
in abeyance, and to improve them into a 
fined confutation of this theory. 
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Left ufi then, once more, emphatically 
affirm that the entire independence of ex- 
perience which it attributes to the real is 
in every way imposbihle and incredible. 
It is, moreover, an nnwarranted misinter- 
pretation. For (I) the fact we start from, 
and must continue to start from, is not a 
‘reality’ which is ‘independent’, but one 
which is experienced. The mutual implica- 
tion of ‘experience’ and ‘reality,’ in other 
words, forbids their divorce. And (2) 
the ‘independent reality* attributed to, 
some of the objects of our experience does 
not mean what the metaphysical realist 
supposes. It does not assert an absoluto 
independence, but is relative to, and rightly 
understood, means to be relative ti the ex- 
periencing mind which asserts it. The rea- 
lity we predicate, therefore, is never ‘ extra- 
mental’; it has at its heart a reference to the 
experience which it serves to explain. If, 
therefore, Realism is taken to mean a deni- 
al that experience and reality hilong toge- 
ther, it becomes a metaphysic for which 
there neither is, nor can be, any positive 
evidence. 

But the same considerations will con- 
fute also any idealism which asserts exis- 
tence to be merely mental, and a fortiori if 
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mental is taken solipsioticnlly, if, as we 
have seen, ‘reality’ and ‘experience’ are 
correlated terms, it. is false in principle to 
reduce the former to the latter. The mind 
can no more be real wiJhoufc a ‘real world’ 
of some sort to recognise and know, than the 
real world known can be real without a 
mind to know it. There is nothing either 
in the logical situation or in our actual ex- 
pet ience, which warrants either the ‘ideal- 
ist ’ or the ‘realist* assertion. This was 
why we were so cautious never to admit 
that reality was only ‘ray* experience, or 
wli I y psychic. In so far, therefore, a'^ this 
claim is imt'lied in the fundamf-n'al posi- 
tion of Idealism, Idealism is finally false, and 
as false as Realism, But is it? One can 
kardly answer hr cause so much depends 
upon nstige Moreover, though it matters 
a great deal whether or not we grasp a 
doctrine clearly, it matters far less whether 
we label it in one way or another. The old 
labels, however, have grown so worn and 
dirty, and have had so many conflicting 
directions inset ibed upon them, they have 
suffered so many erasures and corrections, 
that even the most optimistic philosopher 
may well doubt whether they can convey 
the treasures of our truth safely to our des- 
tination, and the most conservative, whether 
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we had not better start afresh with new 
ones. Humanists, at all events, will have a 
special motive for discarding hoth the old 
labels. For some of them hitherto had been 
accustomed to describe their doctrines as 
realistic, others as idealistic; others have 
varied their descriptions as the exigencies 
of exposition seemed to require. For them, 
at all events, it will be simpler to regard 
the doctrine we have developed as neither 
realistic nor idealistic, but as humanistic. 

They will he confirmed in this view by 
observing that the illustration from dreams, 
though it seemed to arise from a defence of 
Idealism, did not fail to bring out this most 
important point, that a recognition of reality 
was always involved. For the appeal to 
dream showed the ideal character or the 
real only by referring to a hialier reality in 
which the unreality of the 'dream* could be 
revealed. The notion of reality, therefore, 
was not abolished, but reo.^rmed. We mere- 
ly abandoned a less for a more satisfactory 
form. of reality. For we were led to the 
thought of a higher reality which, so far from 
being merely subjective, appearance, was 
needed for its detection. Thus a recognition 
of reality was the condition of the condemna- 
tion of appearance,- nor could anything be 
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condemned as a ‘dream* until we bad already 
awakened to somethin" more truly ‘real.’ 

Thus an ‘objective’ factor and a recog 
nilion of ‘reality’ were alwaj»8 essential. But 
so was ibeir relation to our experience, nay 
to ‘mj^’ experience. For ultimately to every 
‘me’ tbe recognition of leality depends on its 
pragmatic etiic.icy in baimoni.sitjg aud orga- 
nising ‘my’ experience If and when it comes 
about that ‘my’ experience eliauges, *my’ 
reality must change accordingly 

Thus full justice is done also to the 
‘subjective’ factor, and both are harmoniously 
combined in the Humanist theory, if. never- 
theless, it may seem that the balance finally 
inclines someub-it to the ‘subjective’ side, 
because, after all, it is still held to be pos- 
sible that every individual soul may some 
day ‘awake’ to find the reality of its world 
with all its woiks abolished for it overnight, 
the fault lies, not in our theory, but in 
tbe actual facts: For, as we saw before, the 
real world is not yet coextensive with 
the totality of existence, with the whole of 
the self’s experience. It us a selection, the 
arbitrariness and inadequacy of which en- 
gender doubts which mere ‘faith' cannot 
fully cure. But those doubts would vanish 
with an alteration in the character of our 
experience. As the ‘reality* we ‘recognised* 
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became more harmonious and more ade- 
quately assimilative of our whole experience, 
We should trust it more. And, even as it is. we 
can draw a certain comfort from these doubts. 
So long as ‘the real world/ for so many 
and so often, is so like a hideous nightmare, 
it is consoling to think that it can wholly 
be transfigured, that it can wholly be escaped 
from.^ And so, though as pragmatists we 
must insist that it is our primary duly to 
alter and improve our present world, and to 
remake it into greater conformity with our 
ideals, we cannot humanly blame those who 
have at all times sighed religiously for 
‘heavens,’ in which all wrongs should be 
righted and all evils overcome. Wo should 
teach them merely that the celestial and 
the earthly aspirations are not incompatible, 
that the kingdom of heaven does not come 
by observation, that to remake earth is to 
build up heaven, that there is continuity 
enough in the world to warrant the belief 
that the same forces and efforts are needed 
and operative and e£5cacious in both spheres, 
and that whatever is to he perfected in 
heaven must have been begun on earth. 

But at this point apprehension may be 
felt by some lest this series of realities emb- 
racing and annulling dreams should be in- 
finite, so that nothing we could ever experience 
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could ever be real enoiigb to be final and to 
assure ns that it could never turn out to have 
been a dre-im. This fear, however, would rest 
upon a iiiiscoiiception. Our procedure has 
throughout aa.-uined that the reality of every 
experience is accepted until giounds for 
doubting it arise. This, indeed, is why 
‘dreams’ at first deceive us. The grounds 
for doubt, moreover, we have seen, are in 
the last resort hitrinnc; they consist either 
in some breach with the continuity of the 
rest of experience, or in some disharmony 
which shocks us into a denial of its ultimate 
reality. Perhaps.'indeed, the first case is 
really resolvable into the second; fora breach 
of c 'ntinuiiy as such involves an unpleasant 
jar. And if our experience were always 
wholly pleasant, and its smooth flow never 
jarred with our ideals, should we not pay 
scant heed to any incoherencics it might 
involve? If life were one great glorious 
pageant, should w© dream'of questioning its 
incidents? Should we not accept them all 
in the spirit of little children watching the 
goigeous transformations of a pantomime? 
Perhaps such a childlike attitude is feasible 
in heaven, but on earth it is out of place- For 
^Ye as yet experience discordant planes of 
reality, and so can and must conceive ideals 
of a more harmonious 'universe. We can and- 
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must doubt, too, the ultimateness of our 
present order; but we could not and should 
not doubt the absolute reality of an experience 
which had become intellectually trans- 
parent and emotionally harmonious. For 
then we should not need to postulate anything 
beyond our experience to account for it. 
Our immediate experience would cease to 
hint that it was the symbol of an unmanifest 
reality. 

Can such a situation be described in 
terms of Idealism or of Realism ? Assuredly 
it can be described in either way. For in 
such an experience everything would 
be absolutely real ; and yet ‘1’ should 
disown no part of it. It is merely a verbal 
question T^ether ‘heaven’ is better defined 
idealistically as a condition in which what- 
ever is desired is realised^or realistically as 
one in which whatever is real is approved of. 
But why not simply say that Humanism is 
alike the true Idealism and the true Realism, 
and has conceived the true Ideal, in which 
experience has become divine without 
ceasing to be human, because it has wholly 
harmonised itself, and achieved a perfect and 
eternal union with a perfected Reality? 






By .VI r. John Leslie 


Point 1.— Who is i): that sleeps ? who Is ib thali dronui» 
QUd who is it that wakes up ? 

It is the Ego who sleeps, who dreams, 
and who awahes; hut the nature of the 
dreams, and the capacity of the dreamer to 
discern their significance shall depend on 
the relationship or lack of relationship with 
the non-Ego or psychic objective. 

Point S. — ^If it is one and tha same person, what prevents 
him from knowing, during his dream state, that ha it is who, 
boloxa going to sleep, was waking, - and is now dreaming, and 
what reminds him on awakening that he it was who was uoam* 
Ing when asleep?. 

Dreams may be purely self-conscious 
_ or they may be the outcome of a certain re- 
lationship between the sub-psychic Ego 
and the super-psychic non-Ego. In other 
words, dreams are the creation of the soul 
alone, or they are the ^offspring of union 
between the soul and the spiiit. 

Soul might be likened to psychic 
protoplasm, and spirit to psychic bioplasm, 
whose union and intercommunion would 
generate spiritual life and spiritual vitality, 
and would thus enable the soul to enjoy 
the consciousness both of nature and of 
super-nature. 

. Soul alone is self-centred, _sel fconscious 
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and self-sealed. It; exalts the Ego and 
debases tbe noii-Ego; it cultivates the sub- 
jective, and impoverishes the objective, and 
oonsequently thinks of the unlimited in 
terms of the limited; of the external in terms 
of the internal. It is conscious of the 
microcosm or little world, but unconscious 
of the macrocosm or great world. 

Self-conscious souls are the beings who 
disparage dreams — and quite naturally so, 
because self consciousness is subjective, and 
oircumscribed, and ‘leads to contraction 
instead of expansion. It is introspective 
without being retrospective and prospective, 
its vision is inward rather than outward, 
and its consciousness natural rather than 
•spiritual. It is self-centred and self-suffi.* 
■cient, while its be-all and end-all is sub- 
jective idealism. It is this self-conpciousness 
which prevents so many from dreaming inteyr- 
psychically, and, consequently, from expe- 
xienoing the transcending beauty and trans- 
■cending significance of a life which enjoys 
union and inter-comraunion as between the 
«oul of nature and the spirit of super-nature. 

Point 8— If tliQ poreoualHy In caob stnta is diclor&nt 
•what booomoB of tbo vraking-Btato-pBrEonolity daring dream, 
And vrbat of the draam-porsonality daring waking slate? 

The iiersouality is fundamentally the 
same, the only difference being that while 
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in the dream-state it is more in touch with 
the spiritual world than it normally is 
when awake, because in the former state 
it is more or less dead to the physical, 
whereas in the latter it is comparatively 
asleep to the spiritual. 

Point 4.— If as many believo the dream world is external 
to the dreamer, and is real and independent of the waking 
world, who is its oroator, and what are the dislinotiva features 
of the dream world that will help the dreamer to distinguish 
it from the watung world during his dream state? 

In its fullest sense, the dream-world is 
external and yet not external; it is external 
to the natural man, but internal to the 
spiritual; to the former it is only a dream, 
but to the latter it is a reality; and the 
measure of our realisation thereof shall be 
the measure of our relationship therewith. 
It is strictly a matter of vitalityj and if our 
connection with the dream-world is a vital 
connection, our consciousness shall likewise 
be vital, for it shall be the consciousness of a 
perfect union between the Ego and the 
non-Ego, or between the soul of nature 
and the spirit of super-nature. And the most 
outstanding and characteristic feature 
which such a consciousness reveals, is simply 
this that the dream-world is nothing more 
and nothing less than a purified and glori- 
fied nature whose designer and creator is 
God. 
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Point 5.— •Arc theto any other worlds {astral, mental 
epltUnal, eto.)boBidGs the two commonly known worlds of dream 
end waking states, whero men after death nro holisTcd to go to 
and is any of them olcrnal ond nnchangcablo ? 

The entire pl.ysical universe is simply 
an outward and visible expression of inward 
and spiritual poweri while the two elements — 
nature and super-natme are so united and 
so beautifully blended that the one acts as a, 
hind of mirror for the reflection of the other, 
and bolh nature and super-nature — science 
and Revelation — proclaim that the law of 
Elaboiation leads to life, and the law of 
Deg< neration leads to death— that the law of 
Bejieueration brings eternal vitality and eter- 
nal happiness whilst the law of degeneration 
brings eternal existence and eternal misery. 
If therefore, we are not conforming to the 
law of life, we are assuredly submitting to 
the 1..W of death, which leads to separation 
from God. 

Or, in other words, if we have cultiva- 
ted self confcciousness to the exclusion of 
God consciousness, we are accordingly 
confined to the limits of tie Ego: we have 
soul, but, we have not spirit, and soul with- 
out the spirit is dead; and if we are dead to 
the spiiit, we are out of correspondence with 
God, and to be ont of correspondence with 
spiritual light, spiritual love, and spiritual 
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life, and tHus out of harmony with the true 
soul of nature and the pure spirit of super* 
nature* God is a spirit eternal and unchange- 
able, in His being, wisdom, power, holiness 
justice, goodness and truth, and the state 
over which He presides is likewise eternal 
and unchangeable, 

“Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and 
look upon the earth beneath: for the heavens 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth 
shall wax old like a garment, but God’s 
salvation shall be for ever, and His right- 
eousness shall not be abolished” (Isa.s. 1- 6). 

Point 6 — Ib oonununloation from one worlfl to nnotbe. 
posdble? If BO, bow can a parson in tba dream world comt 
xnvmioate with Ids friends in the waking world, and vioe versa- 

A certain correspondence may be e» 
iablished between this world and the realms 
beyond, but the correspondence shall be de- 
termined by the character of the correspon- 
dents. As in wireless telegraphy, so in 
psychical telepathy, there must be 
harmony and concentration between both 
sets of correspondents — there must be 
communion and inter-communion; the 
apparatus, so to speak, at both ends or 
termini must be so adjusted as to main- 
tain the same note and the same chord 
of mutually concentrated sympathy until the 
messages have been exchanged with 
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smoothness and with accuracy* like wirele^ 
telegraphy, psychical telepathy has mucli 
to contend with, and while the fomer is 
subject to atmospheric, the latter is liable to 
psychic disturbances. There may be — there 
probably is — a greater aflSnity between the 
etheric wave and 'the psychic ware than i 
science can at present comprehend, but in 
any case there is no doubt about this, namely, 
that the principle which regelates the one 
is the principle that regulates the other^ 
there must be mutual sympathy and 
mutual cooperation; the psychic circuits must 
be carefully adjusted, and kindred spirits ; 
mast control both ends. 

as some contenS, iha vaUng worlS is as' 
nnreal as the dzeam world, aad we koow ol Ota anreality of the. 
fonner only when we wake ap into a Idgher stats of Utotoina* 
tlon(inttas we know of tbo natoze of dream os awakes* 
tng into this phydeal world), it may bo asked: Why this so* 
ealled higher state o! illnsdnaUon also is not a dream in nw- 
Uon to a second higberstate, and this in zelatton to a third 
one and so os ad infinitamj 

“The path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the 
Perfect Day*' { Prov. 4«l8 ). These words . . .< 
breathe the true spirit of evolution, whose 
fundamental prindple is growth. If, th»^ 
fore, we have spiritual vitality, we. must 
ne^Bsarily have spiritual growth; and wjth 
spiritual growth we shall evolve from sa 
simple or rudimentary condition to 
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that is more complex and of a bigher cba> 
racter: we shall go from vision to verifica- 
tion, from dream to realisation; and when 
our earthly pilgrimage has duly run its- 
course, there shall dawn upon us a Day 
whose Sun knows no setting — before whose; 
Light death itself shall be subdued, and. 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

Point 8— Is it poBsiblo for a dreamsr to remain oogni- 
Bant, daring his dream state, of the faot that he is dreaming?' 
and if so, what are the means to noqnire this power ? 

It is quite possible for the dreamer to> 
be cognizant during his dream state that- 
he is actually dreaming, and to be so cons- 
cious of the relative difference between the- 
purely psychic and the purely physical 
state as to be desirous either of remaining 
in the former or of returning to the latter,, 
the nature of the dream being the factor 
which influences towards the one or the: 
other. If, for example, the dream is an 
inspiring and uplifting one — if it has the- 
true focus and the true interpsychic pers«* 
pective, the dreamer will at once perceive- 
tbat he has, for the time being, risen above^ 
the fetters of the physical^ ‘and that accor- 
dingly he is much more in the world of 
spirit than he is in the world of matter.. 
But such power, can come only through, 
intense and prolonged concentration om 
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tilings spiritual, and is tlie direct result of 
perfect sympathy and perfect relationship 
between the sub-psychic and super-psychic 
elements of the human soul and tho Spirit 
Divine. 

jPoMii 9— will R droam ccaso or ooutinuo. It tbo draamer 
2>0OQmos Rwaro of Us natiirc daring tha droam siato? 

That will depend both on the nature of 
the dream and on tha psychology of the 
dreamer; and provided there is perfect 
sympathj^ between the inter psychic circuits, 
between the psychic subjective and the 
super-psychic objective— there should be no 
difficulty (whether aware or unaware of its 
nature) — if the dreamer so desires it, in 
■consciously continuing the dream and con- 
tinuing it indefinitely. 

Povii 10. — How far is it possiblo to slop, alter or create ono’B 
CWQ dreams as one wishes? What aro tho moans to do it? 

Dreams aro valuable only in so far as 
they lend instruction and guidance to the 
dreamer, and they can be utilised, to a 
very marvellous extent, in this particular 
direction. But the connection with the spiri- 
tual world must be a very real and a very 
personal one; there must be mutual concen- 
tration, mutual sympathy, mutual union and 
inter-communion; and if these conditions 
«re clearly understood and faithfully followed, 
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there shall be forthcoming— '^Yheth6l• 
at mid*day or at mid-night — there shall be 
forthcoming the necessary guidance for the 
present, and the necessary assurance for the 
futu 2 *e. 

Dreams, therefore, shall be arrested, 
altered, or created according to the mutual 
adjustments of the sub psychic and super- 
psychio circuits; or, to put it plainly, dreams 
may be arrested, altered, or created according 
as the dreamer is in the spirit or out of the 
Bpirit.o 

Point 11.— To what oxiant is it paaalblo to bo oognleant 
.ol ono's ovra droamloss sloop state, wliile sloopiug? 

In the dream-stato, as in the waking- 
state, there are periods of comparative inao* 
tivity, and these periods of psychic inactivi* 
ty are as essential to the health of the soul 
as similar periods of physical rest are 
essential to the health of the body* ^ And 
the dreamer with the true psychic and inter- 
psychic temperament and adjustments can 
be cognizant while sleeping of those inter- 
vals of rest for the spiritual man, just as he 
can discern, in the waking-state, the inter- 
vals of rest for the physical frame. 

Point 12— Wbat is tbo stato o! oousoiousness ol a person 
niter tho sO'Called doatb ol bis body, fis; doos bis porsonallty 
cntTlvo and docs be knorr that bo is dead? 

“In the Way of righteousness is life? 
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and in the pathway thereof there is no 
death.'* (Prov* 12-28). Death does not mean 
a ceasing to be or a ceasing to exist, for i t 
is less a sterilisation than it is a realisation* 
Physically, it is the separation of the mate- 
rial elements from the psychic elements, or 
the disengaging of the physical body from 
the psychic body; while spiritually, it is the 
transition of the sonl to its appointed place 
in the spiritual world; to the dead or merely 
self-oonscions, soul, it is deeper death and 
deeper desolation; to the living or God cons- 
cions soul, it is fuller life and fuller salva- 
tion. 


Revelation and science proclaim the 
fundamental truth that what a man sows 
that shall he reap, and that the identity of 
the soul remains unimpaired; they both 
affirm that there is life,* very real life, beyond, 
the tomb and that the environment we 
cultivate here is the environment we shall 
exist in there; that in those regions there 
is perfect law and that the measure of our 
psychic evolution shall be the measure of 
our spiritual worth and spiritual utility. 

Revelation asserts that those who reject 
God shall be relegated to the place where 
their worm shall not die, and where the 
fire shall not be quenched [(Mark 9. 43-48)= 
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The word '‘worm” signifies the conscience 
itself and the term “fire” represents the 
selfish passions which, if not controlled and 
subdued by the Spirit of God, shall involve 
the soul in endless existence and endless 
misery. Both types of soul therefore, retain 
their respective kinds of consciousness, the 
great difference being that while the self- 
conscious soul retains the consciousness of 
eternal existence and eternal desolation, the 
God conscious soul retains the consciousness 
of eternal life and eternal salvation. And 
with personality and identity unimpaired, 
the departed soul — ^unhampered by physical 
environment and physical limitation — should 
be more conscious of its decarnation than it 
was of its incarnation and should thereby 
know— in the fullest sense of that term — 
that it has passed beyond this earthly 
sphere. 

JPoint 13 — ^How can tba ' oreatod boings of Iba making 
WOTld, and drcam-oioatores of tbo dioam-vrorld, know tbeir 
creator and dreamer? 

Revelation proclaims that God mad© 
us in His own Image, and assures us that, 
if we maintain this. Likeness intact and 
undimmed, the reflected light therefrom 
shall illumine the path along which we must 
walk and which leads to the city of perfect 
peace and perfect brotherhood — even to th& 
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<5ity where, between Creator and creation 
there is mutual recognition, mutual love, and 
mutual inheritance. 

Twilight to us, but noonday there, 

And never-fading flowers, 

Where true souls pluck forget-me-not 
’Neath Everlasting Bowers; 

Where lethal shafts are felt no more, 
Nor sorrow’s chilling dew. 

For God’s own balmy zephyrs shall 

The faithful souls renew; — 

They shall not want nor weary be, 
For God shall be their stay — 

Their everlasting Bread of Life, 
And Joy for Endless Day. 

Point 14. — ^Ifl Ihora noy uUimitg BeaUty, otornat, oonsoiouB 
and oToxpicssnt In all tbo stiatss or worlds, And can it bo known 
ox xeabsad by any snob means tbatmiy bo aooeptablo to iil 
croeds and religions, and suitablo to every bnoasn being in all 
dimes and countries? 

Science postulates that if a perfect envi- 
ronment could be found, an environment 
which would and could nob pass away and 
with which the organism could maintain a 
continuous and endless correspondence, that 
if such an environment and such an organism 
could be found, there would be eternal 
knowledge and eternal life. 

But how can the nature of the organism 
be gauged? 
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The nature of the organism may be gauged 
by the nature of its con-espondence, for 
as organisms rise in the scale of being, they 
also rise in the scale of their correspondence^ 
If the organism is rndimentary, it has a ru- 
dimentary correspondence; if it is complex, 
it has a complex correspondence; so that the 
difference in its capacity for correspondence 
will be the difference in its capacity for life; 
while the measure of its capacity for life will 
be the measure of its resistence to death, 
and so with the 6eir»conscious and God-cons- 
cious organisms; for the former corres- 
ponds with the environment of self conscious- 
ness, and the latter corresponds with the 
environment of God. Science postulates a 
never failing environment in harmony with 
anever failing organism ns essential to end- 
less correspondence and to endless life; and 
Bevelation confirms the postulation. 

But science accustomed as she is to ana- 
lysing and synthetising the purely physical, 
is at times apt to think of an environment 
in terms of molecular force and molecular 
affinity rather than in terms of psychic power 
and psychic affinity, and is consequently 
inclined to overlook the vital element and 
the personal touch without which there can 
be no real consciousness, no real 
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communion, and no real life. 

Where, then, mnsfe vre look for the per- 
fect environment andhovr shall it be fnlly 
realised? 

We must look not only to nature, but also 
to super — nature to Revelation asurell as to 
Science; and if we do so, what shall we find? 
We find that “Eternal life is to know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He has 
Hent” (John l7. 3) — words which point to 
the Fatherhood of God and to the Brother- 
hood of man, and which provide us with the 
golden chain that links up nature with super- 
nature, and the human soul with the Spirit 
Divine; while there is also revealed an 
environment which shall not pass away be- 
cause God is the Sun and centre thereof — an 
environment with which the soul may have 
continuous adjustment and continuous com- 
munion, and from which it may derive 
eternal knowledge and eternal life. 
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By Mr. Halvor H. Urdabl 

> Herewith is submitted, a solution ,to 
‘JThe Dream Problem’* according to thp 
principles and laws of “S ientific Philoso- 
phy” as propounded in the book, of' which 
1 am the authoi*, entitled “The Key of Knovr- 
ledge ” in answer to your series of ques- 
tions, termed “ The Fourteen points.*’ 

After some study it becomes evident 
that in order to answer the questions con- 
tained in The Fourteen points,’’ it is neces- 
sary to arrange the questions in logical 
order so that we may study from a given 
point to a logical conclusion. For this rea- 
son the questions are not answered in the 
order that they are presented- 

1. — The first question to he answered 
is therefore the fourteenth question in “ The 
Fourteen; points*’ and it reads as follows: 
** Is there any ultimate Reality, eternal, cons* 
cious and everpresent in all the states or 
worlds, find can it be known or realized by 
any. such means that may be acceptable to all 
creeds and religions and suitable to every 
human being in all climes and countries?** 
This is our first question, and the answer is 
.that. there is an ultimate Reality, eternal, 
conscious and everpresent. 
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According to “ Scientific Philosophy’* 
♦‘The Ultimate Keality, ” is “Know- 
ledge” and the term is defined as “ Know- 
ledge — the substance of Existence and 
all that can be, has been, and ever will be 
known.” From this definition we can realize 
that as the substance of Existence 
“ Knowledge ” is in tru'h the Ultimate Rea- 
lity — The Supreme Principle — the essence 
of existence, eternal, conscious and ever- 
present in all states or worlds. 

If • you accept the conception that 
“Knowledge” is the Ultimate Jleality, 
you will conceive that ** Knowledge ” 
as The iiupreme Principle, is eternal, omni- 
potent, omnific, omniporous, and omni-har- 
monions. You will also realize that if {all 
material substance and all states of existence 
could be crumbled into nothingness or be 
by one stroke annihilated, and if it were 
possible to set up a state of non-existence 
there would still he something to be known, 
bence “Knowledge” would still exist 
regardless of the fact it may not manifest 
through the human consciousness as we see 
and understand it in this day and existence. 

In this present state of existence 
KnowL dge ” is realized only through 
the means of human consciousness as it 
xnanifests through the humau instrument 
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in “ The Power of Language.” This is 
"the Fundamental Law by which '‘Know- 
ledge ” comes into the possession oE man- 
kind and this process is the foundation of 
all creeds and religions whereby they become 
suitable and are made acceptable to every 
human being in all climes and countries. 

2. Following upon this conception the 
second question to be answered is the fifth 
question in the ‘‘ Fourteen points,” which 
reads as follows; Are there any other 
worlds (astral, mental, spiritual, etc. ) be- 
sides tlie ' two commonly known worlds of 
dream and waking states, where men after 
death are believed to go to and is any of 
them eternal and unchangeable?” 

The answer of " Scientific Philosophy ” 
to this question is that there are other 
worlds— other material worlds, but they 
are only other manifestations of “ Know- 
ledge,” the Supreme principle. There are 
also other spiritual, mental or astral worlds 
than what we know, but they too are mere 
manifestations of “ Knowledge ” the 
Supreme principle. 

- - The dream and the waking states are 
both different manifestations of “Know- 
ledge,” the Supreme principle. 

“ Knowledge, ” the supreme principle is 
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eternal and nncbangeable but atl manifeBta* 
tions of *■ Knowledge ” are , subject to 
change, giowih and decay. When men de- 
purl h< nee the boui of Man departs into the 
Soul Rt-aim, or the dream state, and the 
phj6ic->i does likewise, the body becomes 
again a part of its physical essence — dust 
to dust. 

3. — The third question to be answered 
is the fourth question in the fourteen points. 
It reads, “ If, as many believe, the dream 
woild is external to the dreamer and is real 
and independent of tlie waking world, who 
is its creator, and what are the distinctdve 
features of the dream world that will help 
the dreamer to distinguish it from the 
waking world during his dream state?’* 

Until we realize and accept as a funda* 
mental principle that Knowledge is Sup- 
reme -until we realize and accept the 
conception, that all Ehowledge is God and 
God is Knowledge and all Knowledge 
is of God and pertains to God, many will 
believe that the dream world is external, 
separate and apart from the dreamer. With 
this belief it is impossible to designate the 
waking world from the dream world. 

,lf » on the other hand we do . acc^t the 
lonception that Knowledge is the Supreme 
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Principle — tliat .the consciousness o£ all 
aninnf forms is produced ' by the ‘manifesta- 
tion of Knoivledge, ive will rejilize that 'the 
T7aking state is produced by a manif-^^station 
of Kuowledse. We will also realize^ that' ih 
this p« ocpss of the manifestation of Know* 
ledge, through the human instrument that 
it ali^o produces intelliuence in all human 
beings. 

We can now distinguish that the intelli- 
gent waking state ia produced by the mbni- 
festation of knowledge during the time that 
the senses ate open and in action. If the 
intelligent waking state is produced in this 
way. then the dream and the dream state are 
also produced in the same way except, that 
it is a maiiifesta ion of knowledge duiing a 
time that the senses are clo'ed and inactive, 
while sleep is in progress. 

It can now be seen that the Creator of 
the dream state and the waking state is not 
a creator wlio is at work in each individual 
dream or the c mscious state of each indivi- 
dual These two slates are a part of Existence 
and are operating in harmony with principle 
and law. The Creator of the waking world 
and the dream world is the Creator of all 
Existence. 

'J he distinctive features of the dream 
wprH are an indirect or relayed manifestation 
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of knowledge during the lime thafi iLe dream- 
er is asleep, and while the physical senses 
are inactive. The distinctive features of the. 
waking world are the opejation of the mind 
through the senses of the individual whether 
they are asleep or awake. 

When a dreamer is dreaming, know- 
ledge can only manifest in so far as it reaches 
th<- memory and is therein retained until 
the dreamer has awakened Then it must 
be rec.ill- d into consciousness and expressed 
through the individual in “The Power of 
Language”. 

Tills is in harmony with the eternal law 
that kiowledge is Sup eme and manifests 
only throuali tl.e operation of “The Power 
of Language.” This in ilie process hy which 
is proauced intehig nee in man and the 
menial operati n of all aniniiite forms. Wlien 
this law’ is uudersiood ilion-; will be none to 
believe that ilie dream world is ext'O tial to 
tlie dreamer. Kveryon.* will realize that the 
dream >Yorld and the waking world are huth 
re.*»l and of God’s creation that all are opera* 
ting in conformity to God's given laws and 
according to created principles that have 
been set down and existing during all the 
years of this existence. The whole power 
and process which brings this activity about 
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is the result of the vibratory state of all 
existence. 

The vibratory state of Existence, pro- 
duces the motive force and power through- 
out all Existence. It is produced by tho 
density of Existence, permeating, filling and 
occupying all that would otherwise be space 
so that non-existence does not esist. 'I'liis is 
the law eternal, without beginning and 
without end. 

4.— Our fourth question is in 
answer, to the seventh question in the four* 
teen itoints, “If ns some contend, the waking 
world is as utireal ns the dream world and 
we know of the unreality of tlie former -Only 
when we wake up in a higher state of illu- 
mination. (Just as we know of the nature of 
dream on awaking into this physical world) 
it may be asked, why this so called higlier 
state of illnraination also is not a di earn in 
relation to a second higher state and this 
in relation to a third and so on ad infinitumV* 

A. great many people do contend and 
really believe that the waking world is un- 
real, but this is an error. All existence is 
real. The dream world or Soul Wealm, is 
also real although some deny that there 
exists anything outside matter and force.. 
Both of these beliefs are error. 

When we realize and accept the conception 
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that “Knowledge is Supreme” and that all 
we do and do nof- understand are manifesta- 
tions of Knowledge in harmony with princi- 
ple and law, vve will know that there are 
many states of illumination. We will then 
realize that they are the result of the vibra- 
tory conditions of each state. 

Our development will lead us step by 
step from one state of illuminiition to another 
and all in relation to on© another ad in-^ 
finitum. 

i). -For our fifth question we ask 
the sixth in the fourteen points- “Is coni* 
munication from one woildto another pos- 
sible. if so how can a person in the dreath 
world coramunidate with his friends in the 
wakin^r world and mce-versaT' 

It. is possible to communicate from one 
world tounotiier. It can only be done by a 
person in the physical fo»m hy a develop* 
ment of the vibratory forces i f the individual. 
The vibratory condition must harmonize in 
order that communication may be carried on, 
and sucli communication will be in “The 
Power of Linguag**,” for through the opera- 
tion iheieof, Knowledge manifnats, pertaining 
to both the living and the dead. The depart- 
ed cannot impart Knowledge of their own 
condition or give advice to the living indivi- 
dual unless the living be entuned to receive 
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such communication. Nor can there be a 
communication "from the living to the depai^ 
fed unless the living individual is dgaih 
shtuned. . , i 

6. — The sixth question we will answer 
is the thirteenth in the fourteen points. 
“How can the created beings of the waking 
world and the dream creatures of the dream 
world know their creator and dreamer?” 

The created beings of the waking world 
and the dream creatures of the dream world 
can and do know their creator and dreamer 
through a manifestation of Knowledge. 

The created beings of the waking world 
can only know their creator as Knowledge of 
their creator manifests through the operation 
of “The Power of Language.” In the dream 
world or in the Soul Realm, “The Power of 
Languaue” as we know it is perfect and 
Knowledge manifests in perfection without 
the limitations of physical chnnnels. 

7, — ^The seventh question to be 
answered is the first of the fourteen points. 
“Who is it that sleeps, who is it that dreams 
and who is it that wakes up?’’ 

The sleeper, the dreamer and the one 
cwakencd are one and the same person. The 
pfocesB is that during sleep Knowledge is 
not manifesting through the sleeper, and 
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therefore the senses are closed and inactive. 
T9hen the sleeper is dreaming Knowledge 
manifests indirectly by only reaching through 
to the memory, and is therein retained until 
the sleeper is awakened. When the sleeper 
is awahened and the senses are in action 
then Knowledge again manifests and pro* 
duces the conscious state. 

8. — The eighth question is the se- 
cond according to onr arrangement. '* If it is 
one and the same person, what prevents him 
from knowing, during his dre.nm state, that 
he it is who. befoie going tosleep was wak- 
ing, and is now dream ng and wbat reminds 
him on awakening that he it was who was 
dreaming during waking state?” This ques- 
tion is partly answered in the preceding 
answer. It can readily be seen that if know- 
ledge manifests indiiecbly and only reaches 
the memory, the sleeper cannot know him- 
self in the waking state during sleep, and he 
is reminded on av.akening, that he it was 
who was dreaming during the waking state 
when knowledge again manifests and comes 
forth from the memory 

9. — For the ninth question we 
answer the third in the fourteen points. *' If 
the personality in each state is different, what 
becomes of the waking*state personality 
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dnring dream and T^hatof the dream person- 
ality during walcing state?'* This question ia 
answered in the seventli and eighth answers. 

10. — “ Is it possible for a dreamer 
to remain cognizant, during his dream 
state, of the fact that he is dreaming? 
If so vfhat are the means to acquire this pow- 
er?” This is the eighth question in the four- 
teen points, and our answer is that it is possi- 
ble for a dreamer to be cognizant during the 
dream state that he is dreaming. This is 
possible by the most complete release of the 
physical senses. As a p >wer it can be acquir- 
ed by the attainment of a highly spiritualized 
development. 

11. — The eleventh question in the 
fourteen points and the eleventh nccording- 
to the new arrargement follows ; “To what 
extent is it possible to be cognizant of one’s 
own dreamless sleep state, while sleeping?” 
During sleep a person cannot be cognizant 
of his dreamless sleep state, because a dream- 
less sleep state is a sound undisturbed sleep, 
and Knowledge does not then manifest even 
indirectly into conscionsneRs. 

12. — ^The twelfth question is the 
ninth asked* “Will a dream cease or continue 
if the dreamer becomes aware of its nature 
during the dream state?” A dream may 
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either cease or continue if the dreamer be* 
comes aware of its natnre during the' dre^Tp. 
state. ' ’ " ” 

l3. — Our thirteenth question to 
be answered is numbered ten in the fourteen 
points. “How far is it possible to stop, iilter 
or create one’s own dreams as one wishes ? 
Whntare the means to do it It is possible 
to stop, alter or create one’s dreams as one 
wishes in so far as tber are able to employ 
“The Power of Language” during the 
waking state to impress the Soul to obey 
and act during sleep. The means with 
which to do this is “The Power of Langnage” 
employed with Faith, Desire and Will and 
a complete release of the physical. 

14:. — The last, question unanswered 
is the twelfth in the fourteen points. “IVhat 
is the state of consciousness of a person 
after so-called death of his body, viz ; does 
his personality survive and does he know 
that he is dead?” The state of consciousness 
of a person after so-called death of the body 
is a full cognizance tjf complete and perfect 
Knowledge, the supreme principle. The per- 
sonality survives insofar :.s the record during 
earthly life has been made in the Soul and 
retained in the memo^ from which it will 
make accounting. 
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In a cognizance of complete and perfect 
' Knowledge all things are known and f.hia 
includes knowing that the physical body is 
dead, and that a soul is free from the coils of 
the flesh. 

Complete and perfect knowledge is a 
state wherein all of the past, present and 
future may manifest free and unhampered 
where even space, time, force and matter 
are not a bearer to the unlimited Manifesta- 
tion of Knowledge — the Supj*eme Principle. 
In the progress of development and evolu- 
tion, man and mans’ estate thus become 
omniharmoniouS’ 
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By Mr. J. iil. Short 

I am in receipt of your letter contain- 
ing leaflets relating to your book ‘ The 
Dream Problem’ and the fourteen points to 
which you desire answers from interested 
friends for publication in the second volume. 
To begin with I should like to say that I am 
very glad to feel that the friends in the East 
are pondering similar questions to those of . 
“Western Civilisation” and you very fittingly 
remark regarding friends ” interested ih 
search after ultimate Truth.” 

The questions too are well put from 
point of order, rising as they do in an ascend- 
ing scale from tlie apparently simple dream 
on to the final ultimate Reality, of which we 
all need to constantly improve and enlarge 
our conceptions. 

The questions, however, like most ques- 
tions of philosophy, are of such a nature, 
that I think they could be dealt with much 
better summarily than separately as a perfect 
answer to some, or even one of them would 
,so clear the mental vision as to either answer 
the others or to render them unnecessary. 

I have spent quite a number of years 
now in seeking out a philosophy of life, mir^d, 
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religiODi etc., thnt will stand the test of time, 
regarding its fi’uils and the lest of the severest 
logical Bcru liny fiom all sides «nd still re* 
main well above ibe highest ideality. 

There are many avenues of approach 
to this dags of subject (the philosophy of 
life) and you tackle it from the dream aspect. 
There is one point to always bear in mind 
well, however, that since life, from whatever 
aspect viewed, a state of consciousness, 
then lo iJiily understand aught about any- 
thing one must know something about the 
law of Mind, be a kind of divine psycholo- 
gist. 

A magician, for instance, may bo able 
to produce a lot of phenomena Avitbout neces- 
earily understanding the law back of the 
means employed, and a knowledge of ulti- 
mate truth may be bjie% called divine un- 
derstanding. 

If, as IS evident, y( ur questions are in- 
tended to lead ou lo a knowledge of ultimate 
Peality (God) it is really necessary, at the 
risk of being misundtrstood, to answer all 
of them from the absolute point of vieiv. 
This may not appeal so much lo the 
curious or BO called intellectual, but it will 
help the earnest seekers more, who are not 
easily daunted by wbat they do not at first 
oudergtand. It may however, be as well to 
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answer some o£ the questions at least from 
the relative point of view. 

If “order is heaven’s first law” and heaven 
is an harmonious mental stato (perfect 
consciousness) then must heaven be the 
home of perfect logic to which I shall endea- 
vour to strictly adhere to throughout. If 
- deemed necessary to quote any author or 
writer to drive a point home, I think it is 
unnecessary to quote exactly in what book 
< or journal it appears, provided that the 
point thus elucidated becomes a self evident 
fact, I will prefer to use the religious 
terms as generally used in the Christian 
teachings to which 1 am more accustomed 
and which are simple and generally under- 
stood. 

The gradual ascendency of your points 
then, leading as they do from the illusory 
and relative to the Real and Absolute I 
shall term salvation. 

In publishing these answers to your 
questions it would therefore be bettor to 
also include the foregoing approach to the 
questions proper. To save time I will omit 
to write the points here. 

Foint 1. Answer (absolute). No one 
(really) sleeps dreams or wakes up, for it is 
the “who” that is illusory and is not, as man 
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is God’s Self-consciotisness uachaogingly 
and God is Mind. Thus consciousness 
cannot become unconsciousness, implied 
by sleeping, dreaming or waking up. 

Answer (logical deduction). As Gau- 
tama Buddlia clearly reasoned, a thing is 
known or identified by its qualities and 
that it is impossible to remove the qualities 
and letain the thing. Thus it is self evident 
that noihing really ever changes, and the 
mateiial world, (or worlds) being estate of 
constant variation, no object* of mateiial 
sense can possibly retain identification. 
From this premise it follows that (only) the 
sleeper sleei s, the dreamer dreams and the 
waiter wakes up. I include here a few quota- 
tions rif Buddha as given on page 567 of 
Mr. F. L Bawson’s book ‘Life Undeistood’, 
*He who knows the nature of his self 
and undei stands how his senses act, finds 
no room for the I and thus he will attain 
peace unending. The world holds the 
thought of I and from this arises false appre- 
henfcion.” "Some say that the I endures after 
death, some say it perishes. Both are wrong 
and their error is most grievous.” “There is 
no actor behind the doing, there is no per- 
ceiver behind the knowing. ” 

Point 2. — Answer (general) Although 
this point is rendered unnecessary by the 
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answer to ISTo. 1, 1 wish to point out that it 
contains' h contradiction in terms 'when 
you 'speak of, knowing (being conscious)' 
during one’s dream (unconsciousness) - state. 
Throughout all points you are really deal- 
ing with' two opposite states, waking and 
sleeping, and these, i-easoning sequentially, 
are' 'pointing in exactly opposite directions 
without deviating, and logically followed, 
eventuate in two other term's- embodying 
thd same' ideas, viz., life', (waking) and' death 
(sleeping). To speak of kndwing dm’ing a 
m’eam state is like saying that one is living 
during a dead state. I think this is clear.' r 
■ It is however necessary to' point out 
that while, there can be but one absolute 
point of view ‘regarding anything, the tinith 
as known by the ultimate Eeality, (GodV 
point of, view so to speak) there is practically 
no end to the relative points of view,- and most 
pwple spend much time in discussing the 
different Relative points of view ‘only, leaving 
the absolute and essential truth untouched. 


' This is eyident what Paul meant When 
he said: '^Comparing themselves with theni- 
selvesis'notwise.'’’ It leads to confusion as it is 
useless discusting illusion from illusory (material 
sense)' • standpoints to arrive'- ‘at Reality'. 
" ■ Fomt -E—The so called “personality” ' in 
-each ca'se' is different, bitt naturally being an 
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wJien|light appears, i.e. nothing can do nothing.. 

Another important point is that there ' 
being nothing stable, in the so-called material 
world (or worlds, astral, etc.,) at all we must 
postulate an absolute fact or truth in order 
to compare ideas at aU. Otherwise it is like 
tiying to measure without a .standard mlor 
or weigh without a standard weight and 
this is why ‘Theology* has so psychologically, 
entangled its followers. ‘ 

God being peifection (a common stand- 
ard) the real world mwsi be spiritual and' 
perfect and equally so the real man; and 
therefore the only reason, there appears law, 
order, sequence, etc., in the material world, is 
bwause it is a more or less false conception or 
view of the only real permanent world, heaven. 

A simple illustration may serve a pur- 
pose here. About six yeai’s ago I lived near 
a railway shed and used to see the engines 
shunting and going by. I knew the vicinity, 
roads, engines, etc., but at night I would 
dream that the engines would keep on ninning 
as to catch me and though I would leave 
w if®® and .ran homewards (I well remem- 
ber the childish fear) the engines W'ould also 
.along, the road -I knew so well, 
«ntil It. amounted -to ahonible hightmare!. 
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Speaking ordinarily, I had in my dream,’ 
simply made a mistake in one point at least; 
seeing the engines out of their right places. 
The roads, lines, etc., appeai'ed almost as usu- 
al. Now what became of me (the sleeping 
“personality”) in this case on awakening? 
The dream ‘ pereonality ’ being as much a 
part of the dream as the dream engines in 
the dream state; pi'ecisely the same fate 
overtook us all, we became known for what 
we were (nothing) as there never (reaUy) was 
any ‘pui*suing engines’ or fleeing teiTified boy. 
Hence Mre. Eddy’s statement in “Science 
and Health”, The belief (dream) and the 
believer (Dreamer) are one. I might add 
here that the world’s nightmare is this so- 
called material life now so rapidly passing 
away as Ti’uth unfolds. 

Point 4 — The dream world is neither ex- 
ternal to the dreamer nor independent of the 
waking world, as together they form a con- 
tinuous dream. There can be no definite 
distinctive features, because there is no divid- 
ing line between the supposed two states. 
Caiiied to an ultimate conclusion or as ulti- 
mate as I, and perhaps most thinkers can at’ 
pi-esent reason, no ‘material man’ is fully 
awake until he is Grod-conscious, (and then, 
he is not material but spiritual man), and no 
man is quite 'dead asleep’ until he is extinct 
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from all states of conseioiisuess and this is an 
impossible idea. 

Point 5 — Answer (Absolute). There is 
only one Mind (Creator) having one conscious- 
ness (spiritual man) living permanently and 
unchangeably in an eternal world (heaven)."* 

Answer (relative). Material (so-called) 
man’s world is his state of consciousness con- 
cerning that which ho senses and as long as ho 
believes in many minds and many men, them 
will appear to exist as many worlds as there 
am men, as each apparent man h.as, slightly or 
vastly different, view-points of heaven as 
known by God’s man irre.spcctive of the change 
called death. I sec no fixed division between 
any so-called planes or worlds and statements 
in Theosophy, where so much is made of the 
different pianos, only prove my contentions. 
They (Theosophical writers) speak of a person 
on the physical plane (living in the flesh) cons- 
ciously and voluntarily rising to astral plane 
cosciousness (thus compassing two planes) 
and there meeting people, who either during 
physical sleep or after having “passed on’T,' 


•Def ini cion of 
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are ou the astral but asleep there. If, as they 
t'eiich, that whenever we are asleep on the 
physical we are ou the astral (as every night), 
where arc the astral personalities who ai-e 
asleep on the astral, either during the phy- 
sical sleep dr after death ? 

I think the i-easoning along such lines 
will not bear strict analysis and will entangle 
one until one turns from it all and gains a 
sounder hypothesis. 

I do not say, ho%vever, that the aftei'- 
death viewpoint is not generally to ours of 
physical lijfo. The views may differ some- 
what general^ very much as nations appear 
to possess national psychologies, but strictly 
speaking ejich one has his own conception, 
his own vie\v-point (he is his own-view point) 
hence his own plane or world, different views 
of the real limitless world, heaven. 

Point 6 — This is perhaps a difficult ques- 
tion to answer owing to the possibility of 
being misunderstood,' and this in itself partly 
answers firat question of point 6. For, as 
ali-eady stated in the last answer that each of 
us lives in his own plane so that only relative 
and imperfect communication can take 
place between us in ordinarily so-called life 
nnd all readers will form their own conception 
of what I ain endeavouring to express here. 

‘ ' But logically putting' it, I must say, no; 
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communications between different worlds is. 
not possible, as firstly the question amounts 
to a contradiction in terras, as communication 
signifies, ‘togethei- with’ while worlds (plural) 
signifies, apart from. 

Secondly, most, if not all of the suppos- 
ed communications announced by moclern 
spiritulists, ai’e easily explainable by psycho- 
logy while much of the information obtained 
has been proved to have originated from a 
different source. 

Nevertheless I would not say that it 
is quite impossible (as some Avriters do) that 
two students of similar school of thought each, 
equally believing, while in the flesh, as to 
the possibility of after-death communication, 
should they become so apparently separated 
to relatively and imperfectly with each 
other. But to do this the living one w’ould 
need to overcome the belief that death separates 
or divides plane from plane and understands 
it only a false belief and thus virtually des- 
troy the^ power of death (thus making two 
planes into one) by the ascension of the 
consciousness of the living one and not by 
the retura of the one passed on. 

Were the latter possible (the ‘dead’ 
one to return) all information received would , 
^ obviously useless, as it is not the message, 
but the interpretation thereof that counts and 
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this cannot I'ise higher than the consciousness 
of the recipient. For example: Were it 
possible for a butterfly to converse with its 
‘still living friend’ the caterpillar and tell . it 
the beauties of a free winged life, I cannot 
imagine the caterpillar comprehending the 
message from its plane of consciousness, much 
less communicating it correctly to its fellows. 

Whatever is called communication 
in any relative way is but a limited con- 
ception of the perfect interchange of ideas 
which is constantly taking place between 
our real selves (combinations of ideas) in the 
only real world, (heaven) where we all are 
ana always have been. This explains ah 
beneath it so far as can be, except perhaps that 
one may add that the great illusion hiding.. 
-Tmth is the belief that we are entities who can 
think and have ideas, etc., while the Truth 
is that there is but one Entity (God) the one 
Mind and we are His ideas, thoughts, etc, 
and one hlind governs all His own ideas. 

Point 7. — Yes, the waking world is (nearly) 
asum’esd as the dream world ^‘eality signifying^ 
permanence) and is also on an illusory basis,, 
so also is the astral, miscalled mental, or any so 
called plane illusory, so long as it is limited by 
matter of any kind, whether gross or rarified 
or so long as vibrations are conceived, as vib- 
rations and miltter is one and the same. 
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Ido think it is cori-ect, to say that we 
huow the uni^ality of ' the ‘ waking world, 
upon awakening into a higher state of con- 
Ewousness and it seems pei-fectly reasonable 
to suppose, that this process of more 
highly illumined states of consciousness shall 
continue indefinitely so far as one can judge 
by past experience. I hold to that point of 
view at present but beyond what one has ex- 
perience what can one i-eally know? lii correct' 
mental treatment, however, for best results, 
one needs to realise the highest possible thought 
of man, as being limitless and existing 
now (not evolving to) in the Ultimate Reality 
so far as one can raise the thoughts of perfec- 
tion. I saw an answer to a question in hir. F ilS. 
Eawson’s magazine " Active Service,” some 
thing nice this “ While strivingtorealiseor reach 
heaven in consciousness, remember that iii 
reality you are there all the time.” This thought 
leads to stillness and peace and is in fatet 
our millenium. 

Point 8. — ^No,itis not possible for one to 
be conscious in two different states of cons- 
ciousness at the same moment. I havedi’eamed 
I. was dreaming, at least so I thought when I 
woke up but that is not knowing "ous is dieahi- 
iiig, with a waking state ’ consciousness - but 
si'm^y two parts of. one dreanot. 

Point 9. As the di’eaih and the di’eamer are 
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,one, a dreamer cannot become aware of the 
nature of .a dream for that- TDecoming aware’ 
is the waking up and the cessation of the 
dream and the apparent dreamer relatively of 
course as’ the awakened one is still a dreamer, 
on a slightly higher level. 

Point 10 — ^Almost indefinitely if one gave 
sufiScient time to definitely treating to this 
end. But as much of one’s time could be 
more profitably spent in helping one’s fellows 
against physical and moral dijBSculties, the 
.best course to follow is to so think in all youj* 
waking moments so purely and ideally, that 
should dreams occur, they will naturally 
follow one’s own habitual line of thought. I 
have experienced this often. Though to 
prevent dreaming one might treat by realis- 
ing that “man never dreams for he is cons- 
ciousness, God’s consciousness by means of 
which God thinks, acts, etc”. As material 
‘life’ is a sleep we shall probably dream till it 
ends, an unimportant point however as it is 
. just as ignorant to sleep as to dream. 

Point 11 — This point containing as it 
does such self evident contradictions in terms 
does not really require an answer until man 
knows himself, spiritual, attaining God|s 
consciousness, he appears to remain a material 
Tp ^' n who, as a counterfeit of the real spiritual 
man, is continuously dreaming. There being 
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perfect sequence of ideas in the real world, 
heaven, a dreamless sleep-state-man, is further 
from the likeness of his true self than a dream- 
ing man, and in waking state, man is still 
nearer his true self than a di-eamer, because it 
follows that the more perfect the sequence of 
ideas, the more conscious one is. In fact I see 
no very essential difference between the ramb- 
ling mind of incoherent dream-life and phases 
of insanity. 

P oini 12 — The state of consciousness after 
the so-called death of the body is practically 
the same as before. Man’s so called personality 
and although his view-points of things may 
bo somewhat altered, is not necessarily 
changed for the better since death is not a 
power to lift man anymore than is its imma- 
ture pre-runner, disease. He does not exactly 
^know that he is dead [knoioing is absolute) 
but he thinks he is alive and if he has not 
previously learned the tmth, he still thinks 
he lives in a material body. 

Man .as a material mortal is not ali ve buf 
simply an autematon, an electric mechanism 
without freewill or power to think or act and 
ills brain is much the same as a phonographic 
producer and record. Hence the chaos in 
tne material world to-day. The 
telleetual) so-called man is dead or 


material (in 
asleep to life 
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(spiritual), his three dimensional basis of rea- 
soning rendering him unable to apprehend di- 
vine knowledge. The bible is emphatic on this 
point and calls upon so-called ‘ living ’ men 
in the waking world “to awake out of sleep 
and arise from the dead and Christ (Truth) 
shall give you life”. 

Point 13. — ^As pointed out in answer to 
point 4, both so-called dream and Avaking world 
constitute a continuous dream but that the 
dreamer in either case is never ‘dead asleep’. 
Other Avise there Avould benoapparant aAvaken- 
ing, no salvation at all. All error, matter, 
ignorance, and dreamlifc is self destructive 
in its so-called nature and as this destruction 
goes on, the man appears to be first AA’^auting 
and then seeking to know his creator and that 
generally is about the stage the world is in 
now. 

When however this ignorance is still fur- 
ther destroyed, man, more than appearing 
to have sought and found the true God, will 
understand that he (his real self) has ahvays 
knoAAm and enjoyed God’s spiritual manifesta- 
tion, heaven. 

The only means of knowing anyone is 
to become like that one and this implies 
first denying every thought of difference 
as it appears and the meditation on and 
realisation of the similarities, and this then is 
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the method oi* proeedure as taught .'in 
Christian Science^’ and is, so far as I know, 
the only oiie set up as to enable all grades or 
•humanity to utilize the beneficicnti^power , of' 
God (Good) in every .case of need and which,, 
if faithfully followed, always results in a 
higher state of consciousness and a more- 
peaceful condition of mind which is the- 
common goal of all religions. 

Point 14. — ^Yes, and that Ultimate 
Reality is an Omnipresence in which our real 
selves (God’s man) now dwells and revels and 
into which our so-called mortal ‘selves ’.can 
appear to retire to refuge, peace and safety from 
the storms of the material world (the seem- 
ing attacking thoughts of false consciousness 
which seem to make poverty, disease and sin 
so real). 

This Reality, God Omnipresence can he 
realised bj’’ such means as must prove accept- 
able to all climes and countries because 
the means used (Hlie mathematics) are 
scientific, ‘divine psychology’. Wo live 
in our thought lile, hence think good 
(your highest sense of good) and you 
experience good is the motto, with the 
warning, “think no evil lest thou experience 
the same.” It is self evident then that heaven 
is not reached by so-called death, but by reti- 
ring inwardly in consciousness (dying to false 
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thoughts) and realising that God and His 
manifestation, the spiritual world of ideas) 
is all there is “ and beside Him there is no 
one else.” This, in contradistinction to 
following illusive sense evidences along' 
rarified grades of matter, is spoken of as 
the habit of thought reversal and is the 
revelation of God to erring mortals redis- 
covered by Mrs. Eddy as given in her book 
“ Science and Health with key to the Scrip- 
tures ” the teachings of which have been so 
ably expounded in “Life-Understood” by 
Mr. F. L. Rawson who is probably the best 
living exponent of her writing ana an able 
demonstrator of the truth she declared that 
Jesus taught. Mr. Rawson thinks that 
Gautama XJuddha understood the same 
wonderful truth but that, as with the 
‘ Christian ’ world, the Buddhists have gra- 
dually lost the inner teachings of their 
Master. 
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By /Mr. Robert T. Browne 


Sleep affords an opportunity for the 
body and its vai ious organs to overcome 
the fatigue accumulated during the period 
of bodily activity. In oidcr that the body 
may derive the fullest benefit during sleep, it 
is nece.osary for all the more violently active 
functions to pass from a kinetic condition to 
one of potential activity, or at least to a 
state of greatly diminished activity. JBut 
aside from the purely physiological benefits 
to be derived from sleep there is still a 
higher function to be served — ^that of releas- 
ing the soul from attending the complex, 
activities of the mind and the bodily mecha- 
nism so that it may devote the intervening 
time to interests which are peculiar to itself. 
L<’or since the real life of the soul is spent 
upon a higher and more spiritual plane, it 
must have opportunity not only to digest 
its earth experiences but to gather new expe- 
riences upon that plane where its real life is 
lived. 

Poird 1. — ^Ihom the foregoing it would 
appear that it is the body with all its appurte- 
nances that sleeps, that it is the ego, consisting 
of the mental and affective mechanism, etc, 
who dreams, and that it is he with the body 
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who wakes from sleeping and dreaming. In 
view of the psychic activities which take 
place, as experience shows, after the coming 
of sleep to the lower vehicles, especially the 
body and lower mind, it does not appear 
that the higher psychic or spiritual aspect 
of man really ever sleeps; nor is it conceiv- 
able that sleep finally arrests all psychic 
activities of whatsoever kind. So that it 
appears that the higher aspects of man are 
not only free from the inhibitive effects 
of sleep but actually during that phase be- 
come more active than ever before, although 
such activity may take place on a higher 
plane. 

Point 2. — ^The illusory nature of most dreams 
precludes any possibility of the ego’s knowing 
that he who, a few hours before was waking 
and moving about on the physical plane; is 
at the time engaged in dreaming. And this 
illusion presents itself as a reality and 
for the purposes of the dream ex- 
perience is a reality. Moreover, this 
state of affairs is necessary for the reason 
that, if at any time, the ego realized 
•during his dreams that he was dreaming, he, 
would cease to dream. For dreaming requ- 
ires a certain psychic activity and aU such 
activity is more or less fatal to sleep, and 
serves also to interfere with the restorative 
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from man’s higher consciousness, a conscious^ 
ness > which is in no way dependent upon the 
lower consciousness elaborated out, of impre's* 
sipns flowing from the sensibilia. These dream, 
pictures, usually symbolic, are projected into' 
the lower consciousness by the Higher Self,, 
and as a rule are purely informative, having, 
a bearing upon some important event or cir* 
cumstance in the life of the subject. 

The dream-impressions which have been 
retained in the memory of the dreamer serve 
to remind him upon awaking that he is the 
identical pemon who dreamed and not an- 
other; for thereby the facts of his dream cons- 
ciousness have become a part of his self-cons-- 
ciousness, the instrument by virtue of which 
he is aware of the continuity of his exis- 
tence. 

Point 3.— In dream-life, the mental and 
affective phases of man’s life in the body which 
constitute his waking consciousness is quies- 
cent; and indeed this quiescence is a neces- 
sary prerequisite of sleep, for so long as the 
sensory mechanism and the intellectuality 
are active, it is quite impossible to sleep. 
But tho jnner spiri^al' personality, the sotil 
or the Higher Self (or whatever one may 
choose to call the inner spiritual personality) 
cannot be thought of as sleeping or dreaming. 
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It has an activity of which the lower 
Vehicles, energized by sense-deliveries com- 
ing from without, ai’c quite wholly unaware. 
Its experiences are, therefore, for the most 
part, hermetically sealed from the conscious- 
ness of the sense-mind. Yet it sometimes 
happens that portions of its experiences are 
communicated to the lower mind and it is 
these experieno^ which are remembered, upon 
awaking, though often faintly enough, ns 
dreams. 

^ Point 4. — ^In ail cases where dreams are cons- 
tituted of the real experiences of the Higher 
8elf, or the soul in after sleep activity, the 
world in which thes^e experiences arise is ex- 
ternal to the dreamer in much the same way 
as the physical world is external to the 
waking subject- hiueh a world has an origin 
identic with the world in which we live. 
In order to be able to distinguish that >vorld 
from the wale ing world one would I'equire spe- 
cial training and experience. For the scope of 
the dream world, for any given dreamer, is 
limited almost to a sin^ds^experience; it is 
indeed more or less cinematographical in 
nature. It is, in fact, as if one were looking 
through a tiny slit in a great wall upon the 
movmg panorama which unfolded on the other 
mde of the wall. He can see only so much 
.as chances to pass within the purview of the 
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slit through which he peers, and even that 
which he sees is fragmentary; for of the con- 
tinuity, of the sequence, and relationship of 
that which he sees to all else which may 
surround it, he knows nothing. 

It is believed that by consciously willing 
to dream certain dreams about certain people, 
events or circumstances one may, when he 
succeeds in doing so, become aware of the 
dream-worldliness of the world in which he 
may be functioning and in that way disting- 
uish it from his waiting world. 

Point 5. — ^There a e indeed other worlds, 
such as the astral, menial and spiritual, so- 
called. There are indeed different planes of 
consciousness in which one may function either 
after death or while yet in the physical body. 
There is, however, nothing to show that they 
are absolutely unchangeable. Some of them are 
what the subject maltes them out to be, crea- 
ture of his own imagination, while othei’s exist- 
ing upon a higher piano are coriespondingly 
more real and abiding. So long as there are 
living beings functioning on these various 
planes it would appear that they have power, 
in some measure at least, to change their sur- 
roundings accoi'ding to their wills, espeMally 
in particulars, but the general scope and ap- 
peai’ances of such worlds or planes, not being 
amenable to the wills of the beings who may 
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inhabit them, are both, unchangeable and etor-, 
nal liaving been so created by Wio Creator fc*r 
the purposes of his cimtions. 

Point 6. — Tlic almost common experience of 
the human kingdom substantiates the assor- 
lion that inter-world communication is not 
only possible but in a great many cases is 
actually taking place. In fact, the arrange- 
ment and the economy of the various worlds 
or planes arc such that communication should , 
be comparatively easy, because of the presence 
in man, living in the physical world, of func- 
tions and faculties which correspond with the 
higher planes or worlds, and thereby affording 
him the means of such communication. It is, 
of course, true that in the great majority of 
cases, individuals do not know of these means 
of communication neither do they understand 
the technique. Perhaps some day, in the 
not too distant future, man’s attention maybe 
turned to the study of the,se functions and fa- 
culties with the result that he Avill discover 
a technique for such communication. Then,, 
his life will be enlarged immeasurably. ■ , 
During sleep the soul is released from 
the intensive attention which it is required to 
give to the wants and demands of the body and 
the lower mind. Hence, it is free to go forth 
into the interior planes for the purpose .of 
gathering experience upon its own plane and 
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for instruction in tlie matters wliicli serve its 
own immediate life. It can, in sucli a state; 
travel hither and thither, visit almost as 
sAviftly as thought any place it may choose, 
and contact, indeed, any person or thing it ' 
may elect. At such times it would he compa- 
ratively easy, all things being equal, for one 
person to communicate with another no matter 
where he may be located. But, of course, 
special training is necessary to enable one to do 
this with any degree of satisfaction. But 
thus properly equipped with adequate know- 
ledge and training one should be able to send 
his soul out into space, communicate with 
others, gather knowledge and make itself 
generally useful to the lower man. 

' Point 7 . — The illusory dream world is a pro- 
jection and in a sense a reflection of the physical 
world; but beyond that there is a world or a 
series of worlds of substantial experience. The 
higher state of illumination, by means of 
which we become aware of the illusoriness of 
the dream world, in virtue of the very act of 
such high discrimination, reveals to us a 
world that" is real; although' it' must be admit- 
ted that the gamut of realism runs uninter- 
ruptedly to the very heaft of divinity where 
the ultimate r&,l is contacted.’ But for 
the purpose of a valid experience’' any so- 
called degree of realism, after we pass out of 
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the wo]'ld of illusion, may be accounted as 
ultimate for that plane of experience inas- 
much as every inferior degree of realism 
must be thought of as being the fundament 
of every superior degree or at least the 
immediate superior degree. The illusion con- 
sists in our mistaking that which wc may 
Ijehold as the ultimate basis of that which 
appears. lUusiou is a propei*ty of the sense- 
mind, and in a very .special sense, a necessary 
one in that it serves to confine the attention 
of the intellect to that aspect of the world of 
causes which best serves the purposes of the 
body and consequentij’ the physical needs of 
the lower vehicles, it may readily be seen 
how great would be the confusion if the mind 
were permitted to divide its attention between 
the real and the illusory while performing 
its common functions. All its efforts would 
be abortive and it would, therefore, fail in its 
functions for tlie maintenance of the physical 
life. Whereas, when one becomes illumina- 
ted he gains freedom to make contact with 
a reality which while it may not be the ulti- 
mate reality is, at all events, substantial and 
real for tha,t degree of consciousness. But the 
faculty which becomes the instrument of re- 
search for that illuminate is not a sensemade 
faculty but a spiritual one which is specially 
designedfor dealing with reality and has little 
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or nothing to do with the lower life of the 
individual, at anj'^ rate none of the functions of 
the lower are dependent directly upon its im- 
mediate guidance. Thus all confusion is 
eliminated. 

Point 8. — Under certain conditions, it would 
seem to be possible for the dreamer to remain 
cognizant of the fact that he is dreaming 
during the dream state; but this is, by no 
means, a common thing. However, one of the 
means by which ho ina}'^ accomplish this is by 
placing in his so-callcd subconscious mind the 
suggestion, clear-cut and positive, that he 
will be conscious of the fact, under a given 
set of conditions, that ho is dreaming. If 
such a suggestion be deiinite enougii he 
ought be able to discriminate between the 
two states and be awaic of the fact that 
’ he is dreaming. Other means are .discovered 
by occult training. 

Poird 9. — Under ordinary circumstances, if 
one should suddenly become conscious of the 
fact that he is dreaming, his mental reaction 
I’esulting from such a cognition would be 
sufficient to chock further dreaming but if, 
as a result of special training and knowledge, 
one should become aware of the fact that he 
is at the moment dreaming, the fact of .his 
knowledge ought not to have any effect upon 
the progress of his dream. In any case, the 
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will to dream, under’ suck conditions, would 
be sufficient to overcome any inhibitions that 
might arise, and the dream could 'continue 
unbroken to the end. ' . « • 

Point 10. — ^Actual experience proves that one 
may consciously manufacture the nature, cha- 
racter and substance of his dreams by adequate- 
ly willing to do so. This may be done by va- 
rious means, viz; by the use of perfumes dur- 
ing sleep, by having various disturbances set 
up in his nervous system by external stimuli, 
and by thinking or meditating upon that 
about which ho wishes to dream. His success 
in thus altering, creating or stopping the 
dream-procedure will be proportionate to his 
skill and knowledge. 

Point 11. — It is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible under ordinary conditions, for one to 
be cognizant ofhis dreamless sleep state while 
sleeping; for the moment that he became 
aware of the fact that his sleep was dieiime 
free, that becoming aware of a fadt related to- 
himself being an experience which took place 
<luring his meep, would take its place in his 
consciousness as a curious Bream experience, 
thereby destroying the 'dreamlessness of 
his sleep. Indeed, one moment 'of aware- 
neah or conscious activity, during an other- 
^wise dreamless s^p, would be sufficient to 
change that sljsep frota^ Cr^dreamles^ to a 
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•dreaming state. Nevertheless, under extraor- 

- dinaiy conditions, whei-e one had learned how 

- to separate his vehicles, consciously to func- 
tion 111 each separately, it would bo possible 
for him to become aware • of the dreamless- 
ness of his sleep, that is, the sleep of his body 

'.and lower vehicles. Such an one might be 
able to do this, during such sleep, • ivithout 
■the fact of his aivareness or « consciousness 
at the time becoming a part of his waking 
consciousness. 

There can be no question but that the facts 
of experience which constitute the conscious 
ness of the Higher Self are sepamte and distinct 
from the lower self, or from the consciousness 
'of the lower mind. Yet a man may live a whole 
lifeor a whole series of lives and never become 
awaie of the fact that he had any other cons- 
niousness than that which springs from sense 
experience. But when he awmeens to the 
fact that there are various planes of conscious- 
" ness corresponding to which he has faculties 
' of awareness he cam no longer doubt : that 
the two or the many are separate' and .dis- 
tinct, and serving also different purposes in 

his entire economy.* •'/' > ' i 

' t PohiZ 12. — ^The state of the after-death 
consciousness varieswith the individual. It'de- 
’pendsupon the degree' of development toHvhich 
■ he has aiitained prior to death, and-immany 
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cases, especially in the beginning of his expe- 
rience, upon the manner of his death. At 
length, the so-called dead, as a result of their 
experiences, realize that they are ay hat is called 
dead- that their bodies are dead, but that 
they are alive. They leain this more or less 
quickly as a result of their endeavors to sa- 
tisfy the impulses Avhich arise within their 
consciousness. They try to roach those whom 
they see about them in the flesh: they fail and 
soon learn, either from this experience or by 
being told by others on their plane, that they 
have lost the body and may no longer contact 
the living as foi merly. Then comes the realiza- 
tion of death. {Some remain asleep, not know- 
ing whether they are dead oi* alive. Indeed, 
theie may be found individuals in various 
states of consciousness, all of which are de- 
pendent upon their deg» ee of development be- 
Ibre death of the body. 

Point 13. — ^The created beings of the waking 
world may become aware of theii’ creator by 
means of the intensification and expansion of 
consciousness; but, speaking of dreams in a 
limited sense only, the dream creatures of the 
dream world may neither know their creator 
nor their dreamer; for these things are illusions 
and have no real conscious existence and 
cannot know anything. All dream crea- 
tures, however, do not fall within the 
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category of illusions, nor do all tlie planes 
of the so-called dream world. For these latter 
the way is open for them to know both their 
ci-eator and their dreamer; and they may be- 
come aware of these in much the same manner 
that the created being of the waiting world 
may become aware of his creator by means 
of his faculty of consciousness. 

Point 14. — There is indeed an ultimate 
reality, "eternal, conscious and everpre- 
sent ' in all the states or worlds”, and 
the means of its reahzation and recogni- 
tion may, by suitable expression, be made 
acceptable alilte to people of every race, 
cieed and religion. But it would have to be 
based upon scientilic giounds and expres- 
sible in the terms of a technique possible of 
attainment by all irrespective of them social 
heritage or the antecedent physiologic condi- 
tion of their bodies. How'ever, the compre- 
hension of reality, as here denoted, demands 
as pi'erequisites such a high spiritual develop- 
ment and such radical changes in the forms 
of consciousness, together with such intensive 
perfective preparation, that it cannot be seen 
how it would be possible to lay down a tech- 
nique which would produce satisfactoiy re- 
sults for all unless ml other conditions were 
equal. 
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Mr. Francis K. Baxter 


Point 1. — ^Tho objective, or conscious 
mind, sleeps, but it is affected on the border- 
land by the mentation of the subjective mind, 
or soul entity. It is the conscious mind that 
wakes up, for the soul entity never sleeps. 
These separate, yet related minds or entities 
sojourn together while earth life exists, the 
conscious mind being the most active when 
./tlie subjective mind is the least active, and 
the subjective mind is the most active when 
the objective, or conscious mind, is the , least 
active. - * 

Point 2. — While it is “ one and the same 
person, ” that pemon has two selves— the wak-- 
mg conscious, physical, material, earthy brain 
man and the sub-conscious, subjective, spi- 
ritual Tme I, The Ego, The Immortal . Soul 
Entity, that, while-earth Ijound as a part- 
ner of the conscious earthy mind, departs, (we 
know not exactly where,) when the earthy 
part dies. 

Nature, or God, so fashioned the two minds 
that they are interrelated, and so delicately 
eonneotea are they, so susceptible of harmoni- 
ous action, while earth-bound together, that 
the cctt^ious, or earth brain, by reason or logic 
which is its highest phase of mentation, is 
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-able to realize that it has dreamed, though it 
seldom remembers the dream. 

The conscious or brain part knows, hy 
inductive and deductive reasoning, that it 
has been asleep; that certain hours or time 
have been passed in unconsciousness; that it 
has been dead to the world, as it wei^e; that it 
has di'eamed — made cognizant, temporarily, 
that mental energy has been in force, and while 
in the broad sense, the topsy-turvy, jum- 
bled, impossible dreamings ai*e recollected for 
a short time, eventually they are forgotten, 
for the very simple reason that they are com- 
posed of borderland fleeting, mixed up 
thought stimuli, of no relevancy whatever. 

Dreams, jpe?’ se, amount to but little, 
because they are so susceptible of borderland 
stimuli, which, in turn, are amenable to both 
•objective and subjective suggestions. 

Visions, that invariably come from the 
subjective area alone, should not be confused 
with Dreams, as so many people persist in 
•doing. 

Dreams and visions, the writer insists. 
Are absolutely unlike. Unless this discrimina- 
tion is positively made, there is little use to 
discuss the Dream Problem. 


People who tell 


of dreams coming true, 
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Dreams do not come true, but Visions do. 

Visions are the outci-oppings of the poten- 
tially perfect memory of the subjective mind 
or soul entity that are aUowe'd to filter through, 
the veil, or, in other words, are permitted J by 
some law we ai*e not fully acquainted with Hb 
yet, to rise or be elevated above the threshold 
dr door-sill of the conscious or objective mind, 
^nd into it. 

The writer feels that the above answers 
the questions on the Dream Problem amply, 
sufficient for any student of the New Psydio- 
logy to clearly understand and realize that, 
every human being has a dual personality. 

One, the subjective Mind or Soul Entity, 
planned by the Master by educative procedure 
to progi’ess, develop, and eventually be.fitt^. 
for eternal life, with its sojourn in the eartby 
vehicle, the brain, from which earthy expe; 
riences absorbed b}’’ it ultimately give it per- 
fect, intuitive perception of truth, and make 
it the real permanent entity that shall live 
forever. 

The other, the Objective Mind, the brain, 
the physical part, the earthy, frail entity, 
that acts as an agency to help' develop the 
soul, which lives its comparatively short life, 
dies, and returns to earth dust. 

That the Soul Entity, after a certain 
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period, returas to inhabit another earth vehi- 
cle to continue its education and development, 
-and that it persists in thus returning for 
perhaps ages, or until a proper state of per- 
fection is attained, is the belief of many 
millions of people, and that thej’' may be cor- 
rect, is evidenced by a study of nature’s 
■vrondrous works. 


Points 3 and 4 — ^If these questions have 
to do with Dreams, per se the “waking state 
personalitjj^”' during dream is partially asleep, 
and the “dream personality,^’ as you call it, 
being, as the writer infers, the Subjective 
Mind, is always awake, as stated above. 

Again, it may be remarked, unless pro- 
oer discrimination be made between Dreams 


and' Visions, the writer is at a loss to know 
what the questions mean. If, in using the 
word “dream,” the intention is to include 


“visions” also, the question becomes more 
involved. 


A Vision, as the writer understands, 
comes entirely from the Subjective area. It 
has nothing to do with the borderland sti- 
muli, .or the jumbled, disconnected condition 
of thought in that area. Visions, when had, 
whether of the past, present or future, are 
the realizations of the intuitive perception of 
truth that the Soul entity has, dependent, of 
course, on its state of development. 
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A careful reading and study of the wri- 
ter’s book, "Does Telepathy Explain Spiritu- 
alism,” define much that your questions ask 
about, not directly, perhaps, but by de- 
duction. 

The Creator of what you call the "dream 
world” is The Master, whose perfect laws 
control all things in the Universe. What is 
called the "dream world” the writer under- 
stands, means the "spiritual world,” and this 
includes the Vision phenomena. The subject 
is a large one, and not susceptible, in brief out- 
line, of being comprehensively covered and 
thoroughly explained. 

Point 5 — We do not know, and may never 
become positively aware. The spiritual world 
is unchangeable and eteraal — ^whether more 
than one plane we, on this earth, will never 
be fully cognizant of. It is not mete that 
earth beings should completely understand in 
regard to what you call the "dreamworld” 
and what the writer denominates as the "spiri- 
tual wo.ld.” 

P oint 6 — It is not possible nor is it de- • 
signed by the Creator that imperfect, frail, ig- 
norant man shall communicate with the spi- 
ritual world, except as the awakened cons- 
cience allows communication with The Master. 

Point!, — We^ do not know, aind will 
j never know, as objective earth beings. Thei'e 
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may be several or many spiritual worlds, and 
there may be but one. Earthy man is unfit- 
ted to know — ^unfitted to mingle, in his ob- 
jective state, with sph’itual life. The Soul, 
when freed from its trammeled sojourn in and 
with the body, only will know of the condi- 
tions beyond this sphere. 

Point 8. — Assuming, again, that the 
Subjective state is meant, when using the 
word “ dreamer” — one in the subjective 
state cannot realize he is in it, while so situa- 
ted.® The two conditions, ‘ “Subjective” and 
“Objective” are separate. It is not intended 
that one should be cognizant of both states at 
the same time, though such claim has been 
made, we feel falsely, when the actual facts 
are known. 

Point 9. — ^There are certain “ sensitives” 
who claim that, while in the subjective state, 
they ai’e cognizant of being in it, and at the 
same time realize waking conditions. The 
borderland is so delicate, so prone to sensibi- 
lity, the two states are so intermingled, under 
certain abnormal conditions that this may be 
possible, as a rare exception. But conditions 
of this nature do not abound when one is in 
normal, splendid, animal health, and to re- 
alize this condition is practically impossible, 
as heretofore mentionea, for the line between 
normality and abnormality is so thin, one may 
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be pronounced positively normal, and etill 
actually be abnormal. The ^vriter is non* 
making most interesting observations of 
such conditions apparent in a young lady non- 
visiting at our home. 

Poird 10 — Py, persistence of auto-sug- 
gestion or suggestion by one’s self to one’s self, 
that, for instance, he does not n*ish to dream, 
and he is in splendid animal health, he \yin 
not dream.Lut, if there isoJi?/ abnoimal condi- 
tion about him, borderland dreams, and even 
subjective visions, may supervene. 

Poird 11 — ^Depending on one’s normal 
physical health, one’s knowledge, while sleep- 
ing, of dreamlessness, is impossible. But, as 
stated heretofore, is abnormal to a certain ex- 
tent, one may be aware, to a positive degree. 

A good rule to lomember at all times is 
that the sold entity, by the very nature 
of its being, seems always, at the proper 
alarm, ready and willing to depart to its un- 
trammeled sphere. This is as we rationally 
would expect, in conformity with the perfect 
wisdom of the Ciuator — ^The Master. 

aware, and pro- 
bably will never be aware,, for the untremme- 
led spir tual life and the earthy material life 
are separated absolutely — ^in the broad sense’. 

Point 13 — The waking world — created 
- ;s, by induction and deduction with theii- 
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objective miuds, find intolligent design in every 
natural law, and tbis knowledge of the objec- 
tive, or waking mind, added to the intuitive 
perception of truth by the soul entity, or the 
Subjective Mind, when the grade of intellh 
gehce is sufficient, give a clear and satisfactory 
understanding of the Creator’s perfectness, 
wholeness and oneness. 

Point 14^ — Educative procedure is the 
Creator’s method of preparing his children 
for the future spiritual life that is in store for 
them. This is clearly and plainly understood 
b}’' all, whose grade of intelligence is sufficient. 
To those who connot see and understand it may 
be simply said, “You will, when your soul en- 
tity has become sufficiently educated or deve- 
loped to realize it.” This may take many or few 
earth life lessons and experiences. One’s soul 
entity will be called upon for as many visits 
and sojounis in this world as are necessary to 
prepare one for the onward trend towards 
mental perfection ,which means eternal life. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to say, 
for a fuller understanding of the New Psycho- 
logy, that the universal law of suggestion is 
now an assured fact as well as that Telepathy 
has been proven well within the exact sciences. 

• ' Other truths have been discovered. A 
psychic fact is as much a fact as any in our 
objectiv^e world. Pacts are the words of The 
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Master. The soul entity is the permanent 
mental force — ^Divine and Eternal. 

The earthy, or waking mind, hut re^ 
gisters earth life experiences, which are absor- 
bed by and written on the tablets of the 



method of arriving at perfection, it is re- 
alized that grade of intelligence is all-impor- 
tant, in being able to understand what is 
asked in the 14th point. 

The masses are nearest the bottom of 
the ladder, as it were, and from this point 
the varying grades of intelligence extend 
upward. They are infinite. The mental 
-Status of the Congo Negro or the Australian 
Bushman is practically nil, when compared 
with that of highly educated persons, or 
highly civilized man. The grade of in- 
telligence of the latter may realize the 
perfectness of The Master — ^the former 
cannot, until after ages of education. 

Thus it is that only the minority can re- 
alize! Only, the minority that first reach the 
point where the soul’s return to earth ceases, 
and are fitted for existence in a sph’itual 
world, or proceed through more than one to 
mtimate Divine Perfection that, as material 
cannot know, or be ac 9 [uainted 
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By Mr. Wilfred John Wybergb. 

The answers to the 14 questions here 
attempted ai’e partly based upon personal ex- 
perience, as far as that experience goes. It is 
evident however that answers to some of the 
questions, c. g. No. 7 and No. 14 in particular 
are largely matter of 6j)inion, and the same 
applies to Nos. 3, 4 and 5. The only thing that 
one can be sure of is one’s personal experiences 
and states of consciousness; the interpretation 
of them depends largely upon a comparison 
with the experiences of others as related by 
them, and tlie classification as objective or'sub- 
jectivemust necessarily depend upon the gene- 
ral point of view. It is possible and'mdeed to 
me most probable that every experience may 
be described as either objective or subjective 
with equal truth and that the failure to recog- 
nise this has been responsible for much misun- 
derstanding and confusion. The whole sub- 
ject cannot of course be adequately dealt with in 
the course of a few questions and an.swers. 

1.— I feel no doubt that it is the 
same entity that sleeps, dreams, and wakes 
up. There is at any rate no greater reason to 
suppose the contrary than there is to suppose 
that each moment and act of consciousness 
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involves the coming into being' of a new enti- 
ty'. No doubt this is a possible way of. Ibob- 
ing at the matter but it does not commend 
itself as a practically useful one. 


Point 2. — do not know wbat it is ' that 
prevents this continuity of consciousness, but 
I am sure that it is by no means universal. 
In' my own case lam frequently quite aware 
of my continuing identity with myself in the 
waking state on more than one occasion, I 
have deliberately transferred my conscious- 
ness backwards and forwards from one state 
to the other several times in succession. The 
operation is analogous to a change of focus. 
As to the continuity of memory on awaken- 
ing and on going to sleep, it would appear to 
indicate the existence of a deeper layCi* of cons- 
ciousness' than that concerned directly in 
either state, in which deeper layer the real 
identity inheres. • ■ 


Point 


see"' it, is 



tiie" waking and t1r4 'dteSiri state. ' ' Judging 
by analogy the vehicle appropriate to the 
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drea^ state latist-Le as ‘‘"objective” as that 
(:-ij.tIie physical brain'* appropriate to the 
yrahiiLg state, and, like the latter must con- 
sist of **Eiatt€r” in ssme form or other (not 
recessarilj physical) more or permanently 
appropriated and nsed by the £go. Both 
vehicles are present all the time, bnt conscions- 
scss is focussed in one or the other as the 


ease mav be, the one not in use being dor- 
mant. The greater the dominance of the in- 
terior or Ego consciousness over the vehicle, 
the greater be the sense of continuity' 
i?etvre€ii the yraking and dream state. 

Potn's 4 and 5 — I do not see hoty the 



sse no dimculty in supposing that k is so. 
To me mv thoughts and feiHings ate consi- 
derably more "real” than the outer espies- 
sion or marifestation of them, and this is cer- 
tainly the case yrkh all educated and civiliz- 
ed men. I think hottever that to a very 
lai;^ extent the dreamer csreatesthe lonus 
ana circuiastances of his dreams, -which are 
the "Teal” objective side of his equally “leal"^ 
subjective experiences. Both are absolutely 
real in the sense that the physicsl world is 
real only rather mors so. It- may well be 
that these realities (objective or subjective) 
■whichever way you I&e to look at it^ of the 
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mental and emotional world produced by inr 
numerable centres of consciousness — human 
Egos or non-human entities — being co-existent 
and forming inter-related group, react upon 
one another in a manner quite analogous 
to the objects and forces which represent 
the objective and subjective poles of the ordi- 
naiy physical world and from a similar inter- 
related-group. Such gi'oups may for conve- 
nience be spoken of as “ astral” and other 
worlds or planes, and the possibility of a dreamr 
world “external” to the dreamer is implied 
in the above. The distinctive features of 
these higher “worlds” would appear to be 
their exti-eme mobility as compared with the 
physical world. Physical activities are clum- 
sy by comparison, and the coia-esponding 
“objective”’ changes in physical matter are 
slow, but ill "the worlds of thought and 
feeling the activities, i. e., the “subjective” 
side of those worlds act “ as quick as thought” 
and the con”esponding “ objective” changes or 
succession of di’eam images are practically ins- 
tantaneous. Therefore while it takes time to 
build a physical house, a di'eam house is built 
the moment you think of it, the moment you 
think of a place you are *Hhere” without any 
process of getting there; as long as yon think 
you can fly, you can- fly, but the moment you 
lose confidence and think you are falling, you 
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fall; so long as you think yourself as a sinner, 
or in hell, that is actually your audition, 
but the moment you can turn aside from 
these thoughts you are “forgiven” and are in 
heaven. It seems highly probable that the 
conditions of consciousness after death re- 
semble those experienced in dreams during 
lifetime, and are equally real and vivid, i. e., 
as a matter of common experience, much 
more real and vivid than while awake during 
life time. As such states are subject to 
change during lifetime it is reasonable to 
suppose that they m'o equally subject to 
change after death, but just as, during 
lifetime there is a deeper layer of conscious- 
ness in which memory and identity inhere, 
which is relatively persistent and unchange- 
able, so, it may bo supposed, it is also after 
death. But beneath all these, more or less 
shangeable states, I believe that there is a 
ate properly called eternal and un- 
changeable. No proof can in the nature of 
things be given of this state to the intellect, 
because the intellect is itself among the 
changeable, though relatively permanent 
thing. It must rest frankly upon an inner 
super-rational conviction which no proof can 
strengthen and no disproof weakens. 

Point 6 — ^If communication from one 
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world to another tak^ place between two dif- 
ferent persons it takes place primarily 
through that layer of consciousness in each 
which is in use in the dream world. It is 
then transmitted to or from the waking world 
by the same means, whatever that may be, 
through which a person’s own dreams arc 
transmitted to his walcing consciousness or 
vice versa (see Point 2). I think such com- 
munications are possible and do take place, 
but nevertheless in many cases the supposed 
communication may be nothing more than a 
creation of one of the dreamers. 

Foini 7 — Certainly there may be, and 
in my experience there are, several such states. 
The transition from the more superficial to 
the deeper layer of consciousness during a 
dream has sometimes presented itself as a 
transition from (dream) waking to (dream) 
dreaming, and sometimes as a transition from 
“life” through death to a life beyond death. 
On occasions I have been conscious in my 
dreams of passing into a deeper state, the con- 
tents of which I have been able to recall, 
and then of passing from that into a 
BtiU deeper state, the contents of which I 
have not been able to recall, but of which the 
result, on returning has been a feeling of 
great peace, enhanced life, and a sense of 
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general illumination and happiness. Hbw> 
many still deeper layers of consciousness there 
may he I am of course quite unable to say. 

Point 8 — Certainly, it frequently hap- 
pens to me. I do not know how the power 
is acquired, but think it is perhaps the result' 
of the dominance of the interior or Ego cons- 
ciousness (see Point 3). 

Points 9 and 10 — ^Sometimes it will cease 
and sometimes it will continue. In my youth 
it would generally stop. Now it quite as 
frequently continues, if I desire that it should 
do so. But often I have difficulty in contin- 
uing to dream. I do not know any way of 
exercising control beforehand, and during the 
dream itself it is generally only a choice be- 
tween two possible altemative continuation 
or between going on and stopping. I cannot 
even then consciously create an experience for 
myself. Such control as I can exercise seems 
at the time to be a simple matter of will or 
choice. Possibly the faculty depends upon 
the attainment of a general balance of charac- 
ter and a pow'er of detachment in ordinary 
waking life. 

- • • Point 11 — ^This is a very interesting 
-matter. Self contradictory as it may appear, 
-I' .think, from my own experience that such a 
thing is possible. I have given a description, 
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.too long to quote, of such, an ei^erience in an 
article entitled “Three Visions -of Nothing” 
.-in “The Theosqphist”, I thinlc rather hfore 
•than a year agoi 

Point 12—1 am naturally unable to speak 
of this from personal experience. From'the 
analogy of dreams it would appear highly 
probable that the personality survives 'and 
knows it is “dead”. Actually I have ho 
.doubt that this is so, upon general grounds 
upon which there is no time- to enter here. ' I 
do not however regard the “personality” as I 
use the term, as immortal for immortality in- 
heres in a far deeper layer of consciousness 
than any of those with which personality is 
concerned. 

Point 13 — ^Unless they are self-conscious 
I do not see how they can “know” their creator 
or dreamer at all in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They can in any case presumably only 
respond and react to that layer of conscious- 
ness in their creation from which they 
emanated. 

Point 14 — ^As ah’eady mentioned (Point 
5) I believe that there is such an ultimate 
Reality, and that I can know and realise it 
because I am essentially one with it, in com- 
mon with every other human being. I believe 
that the realisation is something that trans- 
cends every creed and religion, but is certain- 
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ly not incommitant "with or antagonistic to 
any of them. They are useful and perhaps 
necessary pathways towards it. The ulti- 
mate Keality is implicit in them all but is 
incapable of being fully experienced in any 
one of them. It seems probable that the 
means of knowing and realising it can only 
be ,“acceptible’* to any creed or religion, so 
far as that creed is willing to acknowledge its 
own inadequacy and to recognise that its own 
value is provisional and temporary. 
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By Mrs. Annie Rix MilHz *' 

Back of every dream is an aotuftlity or 
a Reality of which it is a reflection or shadow, 
a true portrayal or a travesty. There could 
he no dream without a dreamer who hiinselfis 
an unconscious reflector of the One, who 
knows and is never unconscious. And before 
we can consider a dream we must know some- 
what about the dreamer, of whom a^ain we 
cannot judge correctly unless we know the 
One whom he shadows. 

It is an ancient teaching that this world 
of the opposites, the mixture of good and evil, 
oi joy and Borrow , is a doinsion, an nwcea- 
•lity — maya — ^and the problem that h^LS faced 
the genuinely zealous devotees has been -how 
to be delivered from it, or, at least, while in at, 
how to be saved from its deceptions and sedue- 
tions. And all have agreed that the Way 
out is through Knowledge of Truth, and even 
the Way while in it, to minimize its dangers 
and slaveries, is Knowledge of Truth. Thus 
Gautama Buddha taught that the first two 
of the Four Noble Truths, which one should 
know “to dispel ignorance and remove sor- 
row,” are: 

I. A realization of the miseries of ^f'thly 
existence. 

H. An understanding of the cause of these 
miserieSs viz., the eager and persistent desire 

•Also pubUBhed m "The Master Mind," January, 1921. 
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for satisfyirtg oneself from material sources 
and through sensual channels ivithout ever 
'being able to do so. 

And Jesus, the Christ, said, “If ye con- 
tinue in my words ... ye shall know 
•the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

Elnowledge of the nature of his cosmic 
dream will give us understanding of the dreams 
within it — ^the wheels within the great wheel. 

Proceeding to judge of this realm of ap- 
pearance, its personalities and its proceedings 
By the one real presence, God, our Great Self, 
His world, made of His (Her, Its) Substance, 
pure, perfect Spirit; and His Way of expres- 
sing which is altogether Good, unmixed with 
evil and not known by comparison with evil; 
we have a foundation and a method by which 
to discriminate as to the cosmic dream and 
therefore as to the personal dreams within it. 

Recently there has come from India a 
series of questions from a body of sincere in- 
-quirei’s as to the solution of the problem of 
dreams. “Fourteen Points” are listed in the 
•form of queries that call for as direct answers 
-as the writer can give. And from the region 
•whence comes all knowledge 't5 man of the 
things unknown to his senses, the within, 
where “all are taught of God,” the following 
'responses are recorded. 

The first query that we consider is the 
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fourteenth point in the list: 

Point — 14. Is there any (a) ultimate ReaHtVt eternal, conseiougn 
and evot present in all states or worlds, and (b) can it be known 
or realized by any snob means tbnt may be (c) aoceplable to' all. 
oteeds and religions and (d) suitable to every human being in all. 
(e) olimes and in nil countries? [the subdivisions ato mine. 
— Editor of The Master Mind]. 

Most assuredly yes, to each and every 
part of this question. 

(a) Not only one ultimate Reality but 
the same was in the beginning that has no 
beginning, and has been from the beginning, 
is now and always shall be. 


(b) It can be known (l) by reasoning 
analogically, or by accepting it as an hypothe- 
tical fact and conforming one^s thoughts, 
%®lingSj speech and deeds to the hypothesis, 
wncerely and without prejudice or bias, (2) 
iMner testimony of that Reality itself, 
which is the true basis for knowing the exis- 
tence of God. Only God can teach you that 
♦ ^ metaphysician, Schelling, refers 

o, Absolute, which we cognize only 

through identification with it;” so we say, to- 
^ow God one must be God-like, anditia 
in us that reveals to us what God is like.. 

ml <^®Glare Him. 

scient (all^onsciousness) and omnipresent. 

^sTiir.f!li\ means as Reason and Intuition 
^spiritual) have been accepted by all religious. 
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bodies, even those who wait on the authority 
of personalities and scriptures. For even these 
last are authoritative because taught by God 
. through the inner hearing. 

(d) The method is suitable to every 
human being because he himself is the vehicle 
through which the teaching comes to him 
— he may be isolated from all his fellow-beings 
— a castaway upon a lone island; a pariah,, 
ostracized, an exile, even an imbecile and yet 
so open to the Life that sustains him, as to be 
taught by It, that IT IS. 

(e) That Presence is as real to the de- 
votee of the Frigid Zone as to the one in the 
Torrid Zone, to the seeker in darkest Africa 
as to the one in most cultured Europe. Time,, 
place and condition cannot hush the Inner 
Witness when there is the Listening Ear. 

And now for the other points of this 
spiritual questionnaire. 

Point 1.— Who Is it that sleeps? \Tbo Is it that dreams, 
ond \Tho is it that wakes ap ? 

Every personality is a composite of many 
personal phases, a multitude, that have been 
segi’egated into groups and defined as dual, 
three-fold, four-fold, “seven^principles,” etc. 

While there are generalities in describ- 
ing our personalities that are helpful to accept 
and understand, as a working basis for certain 
practical ends, it" is well for us to realize we- 
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are ^cli a legion — a little Trorld as vastly 
peopled as onr greater world — ^the microcosm, 
of the macrocosm. 

These phases are of snch variety as tohe- 
called in fini te, mnningfrom the lowest, the 
inanimate, to the highest, so dose to theTn- 
•finite as to have received the name of Deity 
hy outsiders who have not found God in them- 
selv^. For personality, “the becoming,* 
never raallv b^somes God even in its high^t 
development. For when that H^hest is 
reached, the initiate is XOT, as Enoch is 
described, (Gen. 5:24) “And Enoch walked 
with Gk>d and he was not; for God took him',** 
his personality merged into his true Being, 
God. 

There is that phase of onr personal ap- 
pearance that never sleeps, thereSection of the 
“Keeper over Israel that neither slumbers 
nor sleeps,” It is the consciousness that is 
nearer our Divine eternal consciousness. The 
one that sleeps is the mm'lal, that seems to 
■^cumulate so'mnch false and material think- 
ing through non-cooperation with its Divinity, 
that it must use some of its time in utter 
oblivion to the sense-world, to recover its 
equilibrium. 

This mortal it is- that dreams. ' “As it 
begins 'to 'come forth fi'om its -nothinsn^s 
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and to contact its sense of being, its intima- 
tions of existence take forms, some distorted, 
some symbolical. These images are views — 
not things in themselves — of ■ realities. 
Dreams are always on the border of the wak- 
ing state. 

The mortal awakes through seeing 
things as they are, and discriminating between 
illusions and realities. The sleeper, dreamer 
and waking one are all one — the human 
personality. 

Poiut 4. — Tl n3 miiny bolioTo tbo dream world is oxternal 
to the (Ircnmcr, and is real and independent o( Ibo waking 
wotid, who is ita creator ncdwhntnrc the dlstinctivo features 
of the dream world that will help tbo dreamer to distinguish 
It from the waiving world during his dream state? 

The dream-world is not extemal to the 
dreamer, for it is a vieiv that depends upon 
the dreamer for its existence. Thus if one’s 
view of a rope makes it appear to be a snake, 
that snake (dream) has no existence apart 
from the one who imagines it. A fearless, 
persistent determination to know the Truth 
about an appearance dispels the delusion and 
we say the di’eamer awakens. 

Point S. — Arc there any other W'orlds (astral, mental 
opiritnal, ctc.)beBidcs the two commonly known worlds of dream 
and waking states, where men after death are bolicved to go to 
and is any of them eternal and nnchongcablc ? 

There are many worlds or planes coiTes- 
ponding to the many phases of the human 
thinking. They have been called “heavens” 
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and “hells,” which are extremes, the interme- 
diary states or regions being called “purg^ 
tory.” All of them are views just like this 
that we call the material world. The true 
World (“World without end”) of the subs- 
tance of Spirit (God) is here, and omnipresent 
and all these various aspects are the human 
interpretation of this World, which is the 
Real. 

J^’one of these views, aspects or interpre- 
tations are eternal and unchangeable because 
none is absolutely ti’ue. 

jPoivf6—'B comtaunication {roni ooo world to onotber 
possible? If BO, how can a person in the dream world oom* 
sinnicfito with his Irionds in the waking world, and vise certa7 

Wherever we are, in whatever state of 
mind, we are in communication with our fel- 
low-beings whether we know it or not. To 
be conscious of it requires that we remove the 
sense of separation which is the veil. Un- 
belief, fear, false belief, neglect and indifference 
are some of the thicknesses of the veil. God 
wisdom removes these stages of mentality. A 
person, hypnotized, answers questions, and 
communication is quite open, but only as 
there comes the dehypnotizing and the perfect 
awakening is the communication steady and 
reliable. 

Poivi I — ^If, as some contend, the waking world is ae 
onr«Bl 03 the dream world and we know of the unreality of the 
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'formor oaly whon wo wako up into a higher state of illumina* 
‘tioa (just as we know of the nainro of a dream on awaken* 
•ing into this physioal world) it may bo asked: Why this so* 
oailod higher state of illumiiiation also is not a dream in rola- 
'tion to a second higher state, and this in relation to a third 
one and so on a<i inffuitum? 

The fact of relationship shows all these 
states to be but different degrees of illusion. 
But underneath and threading all these 
phases is a Knowing that is genuine and 
changeless, the substance upon which all 
these shadows and reflections play. The 
final illumination merges all into the one 
Light of the pure revelation of God and God 
only as all in all. 

/'ot (S— Is Hpossibio for a dimmer to remain oognleant, 
during his dream state, the fact lhal he is dreaming? It bo, 
what are the monns to ncqniro this power ? 

Yes, it is possible for a dreamer to con- 
tinue knowing, while dreaming, that he is 
dreaming, just as a person who has reversed 
the points of the compass, to realize his mis- 
take while the delusion remains.' 

To acquire this consf’iousness of the un- 
reality of the dream, one needs only to apply 
oneself to the Truth in moments of alertness 
or awareness, with words of realization repea- 
ted with steady’ faith. To connect one’s la- 
test practice with preceding, successful reali- 
zations, finally malies a highway through the 
ohaos of delusive habits of thinking, and this 
highway spreads over the fields of dreams 
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until they are all swallowed up in. Keality, 
and we sleep no more. 

Points — \Mnn dream oeaso or continue, i{ the dreamer 
becomes avrarc of its nature daring the dream state? 

The tendency is for it to cease immedi- 
ately as to its special form, though an im- 
perfect cognizance maj" keep the thread of 
continuity while knowing its unreality. Only 
complete non-attachment can melt all dream- 
ing. 

Point 10. — How far is it possiblo to slop, alter or create one's 
own dreams as one wishes? What arc the means to do it? 

The attitude of mind that is constant 

with one, when conscious, determines the 

nature of one’s di'eams, and what control one 

has over them. Control of thoughts and 

feelings and the use of spiritual words are the 

means of mastery over illusions. 

% 

Point U . — ^'£0 what extent is it possiblo to bo cognizant, 
of one's own dreamless sleep state, white sleeping? 

Only before and after the existence of 
the state. For it is a state of non-thinking 
and non-reflection upon itself. To think 
about it is to thinlc about nothing. It is the ^ 
countei’pai’t of the waking state wherein all 
thought and feeling is suspended in the Still- 
ness, the Peace which is the Door to the Cos- 
mic Consciousness. Samadhi is the name- 
in .Hindu. 


Point 12 — What is the state oi oouseionsness of a person 
after tho sO'Called death of his bod;, vis: does bispersotaUfy 
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snrrlTa snd docs ha knorr that ho Is dead? 

Yes, his personal consciousness isurvives 
and the general state of mind is according to 
the dominant belief that one has had about 
death. Usually it is a surprise that it is so. 
unlike what he expected, that is, if he was 
afraid he finds there was nothing to fear, if 
he expected to be unconscious, to sleep, he is 
astonished that his consciousness is so very 
keen. Some do not know that they have 
died and even will not believe it when told. 

Point 13 — ^How onti the ore^tad boiugii of the waking 
world, and the dream creatures of the dream world, l>now thsir 
creator and dreamer? 

The dream-forms can know nothing, and 
it is folly to tiy to teach the shadows and 
reflections anything. The most that they can 
I know is that they are nothing, then they can 
miiTor the Truth in the truest form, and seem 
to know all things, while it is all but a mat- 
-'.•\ter. of reflection. 

The creatures of the waking world know 
their Creator by identification therewith, be- 
coming nothing of themselves and acknow- 
ledging that all the good, intelligence, talent 
or whatever appears praiseworthy about themi„ 
to be in reality the presence and the power 
of God alone. So are they merged into then* 
Reality and their joy becomes the Joy of their 
Lord and their name, God made manifest in 
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the flesh. 

In answering these questions, endeavor 
has been made to keep the analogy between 
the common dreams of our nights and the 
states of mind common to our humanity as 
experiences in good and evil on this earth. 

We must all awaken from believing that 
these temporal experiences are Tjife. Some 
are waking up gradually. All eventually 
will be wide awake. Then we shall play the 
game fair, and all doubt and ignorance as to 
what is Real shall cease. 

Then shall we know each other as we 
are known, and Heaven and Harth shall be 
revealed as they' aie to the Divine Sight, uni- 
ted in perfect harmony, beauty and joy 
forever. 
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By Mr. Sydney T. Klein. 

It is first necessary to state what I under** 
stand by “The Human being.” I look 
upon it as “Triune,” namely comprising 
Body, Soul and Spirit. 

The Body with its life is purely physi- 
cal ; it is built up of the same protoplasmic 
cells (the foundation of all life) as we find in 
the bodies of all other animals and plants. It 
has no free will of its own, its wishes must 
always be in one direction, namely in the form 
“Let my will be done.” It has instincts 
which aie not Avrong in themselves, in a 
pm-ely animal nature; but certain of them 
are made manifest as (K)nscious wrong when 
they come in contact and therefore in compe- 
tition with the spiritual. 

The fSjjjnl is an emanation from and am 
integial pait of the Great Spirit. Being 
purely spn itual it is not limited by Space 
and must theiefoie be omnipresent and being 
independent of Time, it must be omniscient. 
It cannot bo said to have free will of its own, 
its desiics must always be in the form “Let 
Thy Will be done” and all its ways are per- 
fection. It is the Holy Son cf God growing 
up within us. This is our “Heal Personality.” 

The /Soul is the shadow or presentation 
of our real personality on the physical plane 
of our consciousness under the limited condi- 
tions of Time and iSpace. It can therefore 
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only think in finite words, requires successiqii 
of ideas to accumulate knowledge, is depen- 
dent on perception of movements for formin'g 
concepts of its suiTOundings and without 
those concepts on its plane of consciousness, 
it would have no knowledge of existence. It 
constitutes the *‘I am"*' of our consciousness, 
or what may be called the physical Ego, and 
has only to do with the Race. 

As already pointed out, neither the spi- 
ritual nor the physical, the natures by which 
the soul is surrounded can be said to possess 
free-will; they must work in opposite direc- 
tions, but their competition for influence over 
our desires and actions provides the basis for 
the exercise of man’s free-will; the choice be- 
tween that which is real and that which is 
only shadow, between progression and stagna- 
tion. The spiritual influence must conquer 
in the long run as every step in that direction 
is a step towards the rcaJ and can never be 
lost. The physical influence, the apparent steps 
in the other dhection, which are not really 
wrong in a purely animal nature, are in thfe 
case of the Soul-man only negative or retard- 
ing and can have no I’eal existence except as 
a’ drag on the wheel which is always moving 
in the direction of "Perfection,” ’ thus hin- 
dering thie process of gtowth of the real 
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personality. When the body dies, the mind or 
plane of consciousness, upon which the soul 
or “form shadow” of the spiritual, is cast, 
disappears and with it necessarily ceases the 
existence of the soul as a manifestation, but 
it then finds 'its true being in its spiritual ori- 
ginator; in other words the self-conscious “I 
am” of the soul loses its self in the conscious 
“I am perfected in loving and knowing” of 
the real spiritual self, when it at last fully re- 
alizes its oneness-with- All-Loving. Self-cons- 
ciousness thus becomes God-consciousness. 

The part of Human being whicli 
di'eamsjisof couree the Soul or Physical Ego, 
which is called the Mind with its organ the 
brain. The Germ cell from which the embryo is 
developed is unicellular and is millions of years 
old, it dates from the first appearance of life 
on the earth, because it is propagated by fission 
instead of by budding; it may be said never 
to die, except by accidents, as there is no part 
of the 01 iginal body left which is not alive in the 
new cells. This germ (^11, from which every 
human being ci.mes into being has thus been 
transmitted through countless generations 
and carries with it by heredity (the memory 
of the cell) traces of its former experience. 
During gestation each embryo portrays, in 
the process of development, a replica of the 
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past history of life on this globe for millions 
of years down its line of descent; it, in fact, 
passes through the different stages from pro- 
toplasm to man, being unrecognizable at cer- 
tain stages from a monad, an ammba, a fish 
with gills, a lizard and a monlcey with a tail 
and dense clothing of hair. 

Man is the only animal that, by correla- 
tion of his nerve centres, has developed a mind 
sufficiently organized to control his thougths 
and actions, to develop speech, and thus to 
become self-conscious. The waking state, or 
what may be called the strain of awareness, 
especially when thoughts and actions are in- 
tense, uses up an immence amount of nerve 
and muscular energy; this necessitates rest 
not only for the mind but also for the body 
to permit assimilation of certain food products 
which we have learnt will help to recuperate 
the brain and body and replace the lost energy. 
This is accomplished by sleep. During sleep 
the mind or controlling power over thought 
and action is not functioning, is a passive, and 
falls to the lower level of animal and plant 
life. Deep sleep is equivalent to the life state 
of plant life where there is uO brain to record ■ 
impressions and therefore no memory. When- 
sleep becomes] less deep, the awareness passes 
out the state equivalent to. that possessed by 
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lower animal life, where there is some sort of 
brain but its attempts to memorize is often 
quite unintelligible. It is only when sleep 
fecomes light and approaches the threshold 
of waking that we have the equivalent of the 
life state of higher animals and memory, 
though often disjoined, becomes possible of 
recall. It is the mind, which controls thought 
and action, that sleeps and wakes up. 

Dreams are the uncontrolled thought 
actions of the purely animal part of us, 

- set running by the animal propensities in- 
herited from our parents and by the memo- 
ries of picture books and stories, stored up 
by our childhood, 

The foregoing deals with your points 
Nos. 1 to 4 and Nos. 6 to 11. There remain 
only points Nos. 5, 12, 13, and 14. 

Pmnt 5. — ^The only Reality is the Spiri- 
tual, it is the cause of all causation and 
» therefore of what we call phenomena in the 
universe. It is not limited by Time and 
Space. Man is the offspring of the Great 
Spirit, and the real part of him being spiritual 
w also free from those limitations; but the 
human frame, with its life, senses and intellect, 
M^art of what we call the phenomenal world. 
We ate j>TOne therefore to think that there are 
two worlds, the 'spiritual which is the i'eal 
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and the phenomenal or material, but there 
is only one in reality. The latter is only a 
pseudoconception caused by our ignorance 
through the finiteness of our senses. It has 
been sotsed as real b}'^ our limited physical 
or^an of perception but has no reality or 
value apart from those senses. The expla- 
nation is that all human sense organs depend 
entirel^r upon vibration or movement in the 
ether, air or matter, for their excitation; 
without that form of incitation there could 
be no knowledge of the outside world, no per- 
ception and therefore no knowledge of exis- 
tence. The reason for this absolute depen- 
dence upon movement for gaining know- 
ledge of our surroundings, is that all our 
senses are confined entimy to working under 
the two modes or limitation called Time 
and Space, making motion the only possible 
objective, because motion is the product or 
sum of these two modes; the very “ sensing” 
of motion is the perception of time that an 
•object talces to go over a certain space. 

As space is only a limitation and not a 
reality, the real part of us cannot be said to 
go anywhere after the death of the body. 
Heaven is not a locality but is a state of 
lemg " in loving and knowing cummunion” 
with the Great Spirit. In other words the 
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invisible or Spiritual, as distinguished from 
the visible or phenomenal, is not a place 
apart from the physical, but is the Reality 
of what the visible constitutes the boundary 
lines or planes in our consciousness, as lines 
and planes are the visible boundaries of 
solids. 

The Spiritual world being unbounded 
by Time must be what is called Eternal) it 
can have no end and cannot have had a 
beginning. 

Point 12. — Every thing that is objective 
on the physical plane will become subjective 
when the limitations of our sense oi'gans and 
concepts under time and space (namely de-, 
pendence on movement for excitation ) have, 
been thrown off by what we call death. The 
spiritual, namely the real part of us then 
sees clearly that what we call death is real- 
ly an awakening from sleep, an emerging 
from the life state of the physical jnane 
which we have been dreaming disjointedly, 

■we shall know then that we are alive, not - 
dead. 

Points IS and U Yes I The Reality 
can be " known and realized in a way acceptr 
able to all creeds and religions, and suitablo 
TO every human being in all climes and coun-' 
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It is a fundamental truth that before 
we can become conscious of the real, meaning 
an(i value of anything, we must be able to 
realize the connection which it has with our 
own being. It therefore follows that the way 
to solve the problem before us is to under- 
stand the relation in which each of us stand 
to that wonderful power behind all causation 
in the world of appearances. In other words 
the only way to know and realize the sphi- 
tual is to feel our one-ness with-it; and in 
order to feel oui* one-ness with the spiritual 
under present condition of race-infancy and 
therefore ignorance, we have first to realize 
the one-ness of the physical self, which is the 
outward shadow of our real self, with the 
physical universe which is the shadow form 
of the Great spuit, as referred to under 
“point 5”, 
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By Mr. William B, Mann 

In trying to solve the 14-points, it 
would seem to be best accomplished by build- 
ing a general theory of the whole situation, 
which will not contradict any known facts 
in the case; so as a beginning we shall try to 
construct such a theory of foundation which 
will bear all tests. 

We begin by saying that intelligent 
Spirit Force is all that really exists in the 
universe, and that such force now, is the 
direct cause of every motion there is in it 
including our thoughts and dreams; that in- 
telligent Spirit Force made what we call 
matter by making the atoms of matter out 
of a swift spin motion of small bits itself, and 
as such atoms spin in space without friction, 
they will continue to spin at the same speed 
they started with, until the same amount of 
force that started them is put forth to stop 
them, which we think must have been a very 
large force; and that if man can invent a com- 
bination of force great enough to stop the 
spin motion of a few of the atoms of matter 
and utilize their existing force, it is likely 
he will get more force than he can safely use; 
of course if our theory is true, it would put 
such atoms so treated out of existence as 
atoms. 

We have also the theory that all spirit 
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force was put out of balance when the atoms 
of matter were made; and that it is a natural 
law, that all forces of every variety have a 
drawing pull for each other, and try to get 
together and combine and equalize. We^so 
say that all unbalanced force of every 
size which is in space, disconnected from 
matter, can travel in space in no time in 
every free space direction and find its balance 
in space instant by instant in no time; but 
when matter is hit by such force, then it takes 
more or less time to get equalized or balanced, 
and as there is so much matter to hinder and 
retard for’ce from finding its balance, then by 
a little thought we can see that force cannot 
find its balance and be quiet again as long as 
matter exists; and that because force has in- 
telligence, creation that began with atoms 
of matter will continue as long as matter exists, 
and continue to get higher and more comp- 
licated because of the survival of the fittest, 
and because of the fact that harmonious 
of combinations force are stronger than anta- 
goriistie combinations. 

The Sun gives us, on this planet, our 
needed supply of continuous active unbalanc- 
ed force; and the Sun has to go back to other 
unbalanced force for its continuous force. 

Ultimate truth is simply things as 
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they arej and intelligence is the ability con- 
tained in ^orce to clearly perceive, when two 
or more varieties of force come together, the 
difference between a fit and a misfit; and 
real knowledge in a person is measured, by 
the amount of his conscious and truthful 
connection with his environment. 

The highly organized combination of 
very many harmonious and sensitive forces 
in the live human body, and especially in 
the brain, continually attoact other sensitive 
forces which are in a near environment, 
and which have a peculiar affinity for such 
person, so that the person gets thoughts 
and dreams; same as a photograph camera 
gets pictures. When a person’s body is fully 
alive and awake, he is taking conscious 
thought pictures very fast, and according 
to the abundance of his life force; and when 
his body and mind activity slows down in 
sleep or in a trance, the thought pictures 
_ that he takes are more or less blurred, or 
indistinct, like as a poor camera would take, 
so that dreams and trance communications 
are only thoughts half made, same as camera 
takes a half picture, when the light is defec- 
tive. 

Now we shall try to answer these 14 
questions having this foundatior. we have 
written in view. 
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' . Point .l.Hh-It- is thesame camerathat takes 
the-!two>kmds(ol‘ pietm-^s we .have just- shown, 
and we.. say .it is Lhessame. person who thmks 
thoughtstand dreams dna-ms and his thoughts 
and:dxeamB have just as leal an existence as 
his body has and even a morevreal existence. 

Point 2 . — A pexson while asleep is only 
half alive, his- bodily; sensibilities aie not 
active enough to get a full thought, so he has 
to take such as the condition of his biam 
camera-can take, which is called a dieam; 
but which in reality is only a blurred or 
half, made . thought. 

Point 8 , — lire peraonaUty is not diflfei-ent 
only in the degiee oi its activity. • 

Point 4. — x’here is but one world and 
one creator in the universe, and eve.y 
motion and thought and dream -that is in lo, 
is a part of the one vJreator, which UxCutor , 
is unuaianced im-eiligent i^phit Porce. 

Point 5. — A ' person’s spirit will exist 
after his bodily deaon, eternally, but it will 
always be impossible for a person, living to 
tell what he will be after death. 

Poird 0 : — There is only one world in any 
event, and that is the universe as we have 
said, 'and if alive person fixed the came' a of 
his sensitive brain in the best possible condi- 
tion to connect with, or attract fiom, what 
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: we miglit call the- spirit’ world then / owing 
to the necessary imperfections which always 
mnst pertain 'to : the person’s material body, 
the thoughts or eommunicationsi which might 
thus come to' him -from any possible . source, 
must always of' necessity be imperfect and 
■entirely unreliable- as a . di-eam always is; 
moreover, there is no way one should be 
able to know the source of any communi- 
cation that was got by any of the occult 
means that are in use for such purpose; for 
it is more than likely that such as are said 
to come fiom departed spirits, ai-e only-!a 
finding, or resurrection of old tmins of 
thought, pulled up out of the past, that 
have more or less of a natural connection 

[ with the persons who are present and actiye 
at the time such communications are got. 

Point 7 . — ^The so called dream world- is 
real so far as it goes, and is the same as the 
waking world, only it does not go as far. 
As to the question whether there is a higher 
waking state for us than we have now, we 
shall have about the same difficulty, in 
answering it, that a dreaming person 
would have in. telling himself while dream- 
ing that he was going to awake soon, and 
at the same time beginning to speculate 
how his. .waking was to be. 
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. ; .} ^.^F.pint S^7rTli^;e,i8 no, closely, drawn vHlie 
' between a di^m and , an awake tjiongliit, 

'.aome aw^e thoughts come, very near to;h^ 
.’ing.df^ins, and some dr^ms, are so nearlik/e 
,.ajvake thoughts. . . 

. r '■ Poirii 9.--IiP one is ^mlly awai-e that it is 
a dream he, is then awake without doubt, bsit 
if he is dreaming, that it is a di*eani then he 
is' hot awake, but will be obliged to wake very 
soon. 


Point 10. — Pi’om a tine view-point, lip 
oneisableto control his own waking thoughts, 
for the laivs of natm’e, and the laws of for qe 
oblige every man to think exactly as he dofes 
think, from instant to instant, for each 
succeeding thought, instant by instant, is a 
mathematical' force, resultant, instant by 
instant, of his past thought, and environment 
'.connection; and dreams come the same 
-way; also a personas will and choice come the 
same way. 

- Point 11. — Only to the extent that he 
has a remembered dream. 


Point 12. — ^This question is evidently of 
more importance to the average man than 
all the others put together, and is the bottom 
cause of all the others being asked; and the 
answer can only be a best guess for any one. 
This writer’s guess that every person will 
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odnsciousness frotii wlikt lie'.'Kas anil’ it 
Will* bfe in the direction of a ’irerjr TH^ca cjq^hr 
conscious connection witli all.otui^t' spiiHt j^ei’- 
sonalities, and 'witb. little of no aiitagbnistic 
fedling foi’ others, because of a clearer itbi'glit 
df each dthei-s points of View, 'ahdVmbtives. : 

. I ^ ^ .1 / ' *.-r 

Poinis 13 and 14. — The 13th question's 
so nearly like the 14th that both may 
be put in the one question, viz, can any crea- 
ted being in the universe of matter prove for 
biinself that there is any. ultimate realjty. 
eternal, conscious arid ever present in the uni- 
verse, and prove it so well that all creeds and 
religions will generally be willing.^ to agree 
to if. ' , . ' 


The best guess of the writer to this ques- 
tion is that though it may be possible .for 
the individual to reasonably satisfy . himself 
that there is such a one, yet it will be impos- 
sible for a very long time to . make - any 
written statement or cieed in the case, which 
will be gene -ally acbeptable .to _ mankind ,in 
general. There is ah instinctive ,, belief •'.'by 
aU'- niankind that' there 'is one' or, moi'e- 
eternal governing Realities, but in' a' careful 
inv^tigatioh it \yill be found that ..ho 'iwo 
persbhs have, even a very near alike belief 
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as to such c Ov«r Power,, orj tiltimate .Bea- 

'^ioubt ' tbe.' rworid beliefs! 
jn^liWr aw-continuaiiy growing" neiwi^'\.ali]£e;.' 

?ee#d inQW^.,,are, .te; 



continually, and in more or less , narmoniouB 
■o;r , antagopi8tio_ manner, , according, TO^,un- 
«lianging naturaJ laW^ llmman rac^ 

aw r^fly' qne,"'an4. inseparatile ’^n^ tEat’it* w 
for’ each ' in4md’u^*s l^Bt^ self ''interest* tp 
•deal jusll^ an|t‘ fairly with jbims^ ,^4*' 
fellows; 'and Wkihg his every' ‘day lif^’ a 
matter of his supreme care and thought, 
and let his sleep, dreams, and waking 
study of a distant future state, take only 
a small part of his concern. For if we treat 
the present rightly, the future will treat 
us right. We must be able to see that every 
thing is good as far as it goes or exists; that 
so cjmed evil is only insufficient good in any 
special case; like a room partly dark because 
-of insufficient light, that so called evil has 
no force in itself, and never can do anything; 
that it is the imperfect good which by fuir 
ther imperfect action, causes more of the 
so callea evil, or imperfect good; and finally 
we have got to learn very solidly that our 
best self interest always lies in being rigidly 
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The i4«Points in lha Pream Problem 
Discussed in this Volume. 

X. Who is it that sleeps, T7ho is itthat dreams and who is it that 
wakes up? 

S. If It is one and the same person what prerents him from knowing. 
Surivo his 'heam stnte, that ho it is who, before going to sleep was 
waking and is now dreaming and what reminds him on awakening 
that ho it was who was dreaming when asleep? 

5. If the personalit}^ in e&c< state is different, what beoameg of the 
waking state • orsonality daring dream and what of the dream iier- 
Bonal ty daring waking state? 

4. If as many hnlieve, the dream world is external to the dreamer 
and is real and Independent of the waking wor id. who is its oreatot 
and what are the disiincMve feataret of the dream world that will 
hdp the dream -X to distingnish it from the waking world during 
bis dro m state? 

6. At>- there any other worlds (astral, mental, apiritaal,.eto ,) beside 
the two o lumoniy known worlds of dream and waking states, where 
men after death are hclieved to go to and is any of them eternal 
and nnch'ingeahle? 

6. Is oommunioation from one world to another posMblo, if so, how 
eso ape* son in the dream world oommunioate with bis friends in 
the wakiiie world and vice rets *? _ , • . , » 

I. If as eotao ic'ontind, thfi Waking world* ill h'gphrea1'|a8;tlii.%eais 
world and wo know of i he tmre.Uiv hfthe’fifm^r only "wbVh w* 
wake up mto a higher state of iUnminatinn (just as we know of 
tb< iiotu 0 ol dream ou awakening into this |iby»ical world) it maybe 
asked; W y this, so-called higher <-tate of illumination alsoisnot- 
a dream in r*‘lation to h second higher etato and this in relation 
to a ti iid one and so on ad injinifum. 

8 la || ooEsiblo for a dreamer to remain oognixant, daring his drum 
staV , oi tne fact that he is dreaming? If so, what are the moans to 
aoguire tlll^ power? 

9. Will a dream cease or continue if the dreamer becomes aware of 
ita n* ore daring the dream state? 

10. l^ow far IS It possible tj e&p. altpr or create one’s own dreams 
as one wishes? t^ hat are the m<*ans to do it? 

II. To what extent is it possible to be cognizant of one's own 
dresmle^ia steep state, while sleeping? 

IS. nat is the st te of oonscioaBne-'S of a p-rsnu after the so-called 
deatn of h«s body, viz, does bis pcruc.nality Buxyive and does be 
know that he is dead? 

18. How can the created beings of the waking wrrld and dreua. 
creatures of the dream world know their creator and dreamer? 

11. le there any ultimate Healify, eternal, consci* ns and oTerpreBBnt 
in a'l the stav-s or worlds, and can it be known cr realised by any 
snob mean- that may be aceeptahie to all cieods and religions and 
raltable to oyery fanman being in all climes and eoantries? 



XIX ^ 

Front Sri 'Sri' 

iShurn Dharma-MAhannhdat; PHnbiral, Smaa t3MWo’rtf 'Mvi- '. 

‘Dh»rpiikalp»4ratna.“ ‘I'ho Enoyolbpg- 

•dia of ‘ . 

„ , P6int .l.~ Wa^mgV.dr^min'g' and'soahd ’ 
sleep .are, 'S^tes of consciousness 'e^|pbrienced ‘ 
indiyiduaisoulas'thebi’lpeHent. ’ 
.Pointy 2.-^^leep',and df&tn‘afe not to ‘ 
1)6. -confounded df course. Your’ pomts'frbm' 

1 to 10 want to take ho notice of $lbep which;’ 
in Indian 'philosophy ' is techriically (MIed ' 
■sushujtti, i e. sound ' sleep. ' Leaving out' thb 
st Cte of sound sleep,' therefdrb^.'we here'sp^k . 
of the other '-‘two' states' billy as ’th'ose’of Wkk- ', 
ing and dreaming. ‘'*rhe ‘coriscioushfess of thb 
experient in these states is on dilfereht ‘plbnes, 
sddn Ordinary eases’ ’ there is no* knowing of 
the one in the' other. 


■ Point 3.^ — Personality and’ person must be 
•conceived ’as- 'dietihct ideas. ' The’ personality 
-of‘ the ’ person is his agency as cbgniser of a 
•cb'hcrete, dxpei'ience and' is to be conceived in' 
i-elation' to that experience. If the-’experience 
ceases, the personmity cannot be distingui- 
shed from the person. • The states.du.e to the 
principles of aaifiacsj-rayasiand iamna • account i 
for changes in personality w.hich,every time, 
that its experience changes’, has its own- distinc- 
tive character. • Gonbciousness'. in the’ jivit 
state is conditioned by three bodies; the gross. 
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the Bvibile and .the caused and so the person- 
ality undergoes three different states. 

Point' 4 :, — The first' part of this point is 
identical with the lOth point, in the e:^lana- 
tion of which tlie explanation of the rormer 
will he intended. or implied. The othef 'part", 
appears inconsistent in that there.is no .clear 
consciousness of the waking state while the 
dreaming state as such lasts so that the,' 
dreamer could be supposed to be able to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

, Point 5— Chapter IV'of'the "yiTorld's' 
Eteriial l^ligion” treats of this point. Th& ’ 
book is nearly ready, a copy will be sent to} 
you when ready. ' ' ^ 

Point 6. — ^The five koshasov sheaths of the 
soul are present in all objective existence 
and it functions in connection with them. 
The desired communication depends on 
the individual aptitude, i. e. powers acquired. , 
by means of yoga. Man becomes intimately 
connected with them in proportion to his own 
advance. 

PoirA 7 — dream is a dream and this 
in a preceding dream and so forth, are experi- 
ences of the Pvaita condition, In AdAjaitar 
a finality is reached in the Absolute where? 
the relation of cause and effect.has.no basis. 

Point 8' — ^Yes. Practical exercise in'^thiff 
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or previous birtHs on Itbe Hri^ 'o& 'yogi system 
wifl give that’ power;' otbemis^ it can not*' 
be had. ' ‘-r'-j.- • -.! •• 

.; /j-^m<‘9.~Not^4'^ai^ so.' ; 

Point l0.~Fc^i*^; bi’’ mesmeric suggestions?'’ 
of other agencies are the usual causes.-'* Biit ' 
autchSuggestifen' also will give a like- result 
in pfbpdi’tion tO' the 'power of thedndividuah'f 
Point 11. —Dreamless or sound sleep is * 
utter ignorance except' a consciousness of a 
sort of blis^pr. beatitude.- The idea of. such 
cognizance . is self-contradictory. ^ The point’' 
is suggestive of the turya or« fourtli- state t 
which, js not sleep. , , .• .. . 

*. Poiwi 12.-rThis pqint is 'partially treated 
at. page; 128 of the ‘‘"World's Eternal Keligion’’^ 
in-; the chapter, on the Occult World. So 'far 
as a .partial hlwga (sensuous enjoyment) ' is 
concerned, the personality does survive. No- 
self-conscious-, being .can be imagined to be-,' 
lieve himself dead. But a dreamlike con- . 
ciousness may raise the idea only to vanish’ 
as soon as conceived.. • > ^ 

^ . Point 13. — ^This is the very, kernel, of 
philosophy. The yoga sliastra meets all pro-- 
blems connected with , this point. " The real' 
concern is about the former. ^ The latter eyi-- 
dently are implied as non-existent by theni-. 
selves, self-cqnsciqusn^s in their .case jsevi-' 
dently a'inyth! 
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14.-7-TM ..^asfc,. chapter ,of^.,the 
“ World’s Eternal Helicon” . is siiggesJiiYe'fOf , 
full explanation of this point. Every r^jtioh" 
ill exposition of transcendental philosophy* 
will contain, all, .the Uitieral vicws^ conneQted 
with it. , . -• . ' 

Note.— Wo 'could not too *«jnph(itlially wconimepd on ox»* 
mlUAtton oi lha Fe<ir'(>((a.doctrmQ, one not adcept it bpt R 
will oertainiy rid the mind o( all sorts of preindioes. 

.XX . • < , 

I ' 'f 

- Ftiiiii Sur/tur iff'Aa r '^ivak Sikh priest, ^ the" Bh&id gran- 
(hi. Oaddi Igoshin and Jagirdar/ Ooidon Tampla, Tarn Tam, 
Divltiohal Ddrbari, hnd'Kurai 'MBaliin— JSxeis** 'f7>tj^ee- 
t(&,' AMYiititt , 1, 

Point I . — Sleep is nothing but' a‘ dor- 
ihant condition of a inah’s cohscion'stteBB. ' It 
is this conditioh of the''man when ‘he . is feaid 
tbbe in sl&p.' 'HC* di'batiiB when't'he’ is ‘in 
^mi consciousness and wakes up When’ 'he*" is 
in full consciousness. So it is one 'nnd'‘ thO 


same person that sleeps,' dreams and' wakes up, 
the essential featui'es' being' the' differences in ' 
the states’ of conseiousriess. 'As ‘‘water can 


exist indifferent forms-solid,’'lic(uid and gas, 
although it is-' chemically one and the’' same 
thing; in th'6' sahie way the different '“statey of 
chnscioiisness irialse different States' of a maja, 
althbugh.he’ is one and' the same. ' The''''p1iy-’ 
siial ‘chaiige'is neither’ per mb.h^^t%or a'&atefial' 
one,' herice'tliese' cbnditionsi 'sleeping,' waking ■ 
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and^i’eaming.are all jfecurring and not per- 

mapenjj. 

Po%Vit, 2.— Tliepoyer is ono and' the same. 
The , thing ^iHat pi-eYents him from knowing 
during- His, dream state that he is the same 
who, .before, going to sleep was waking is his 
semi-consciousness of himself. When cons- 
ciousness revives it reminds him on waking 
that he is the same person who was dr^m- 
ing when asleep, Oonsciousness, semi-conscious- 
ness,* and unponsciousness are therefore the 
chief factprs, in this problem. And they re- 
present the different aspects of man. 

A man qan know during his dreaming 
state what he is dreaming of and can prolong 
his dream if he so desires although he knows 
that it is only a di’eam. Again it is in our 
power to stop dreaming if we know in full cons- 
ciousness with the aid of some sctivih ohlvyas 
in this line that it is only a dream and no 
reality. The unreality of a dieain is known 
to a. person only when he sees in his full cons- 
ciousness that there is no reality in it. 

Point 3. — The pemonality in each state 
is the same. 

Point 4. — ^Yes, there' are other worlds 
besides the two commonly known worlds of 
dream and waking. Men go after their 
death to ‘the world they are most lit for. And 
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full eKplanation of this point. Every ration-’ 
^ exposition of transcendental , ,philoso)^y ‘ 
will, contain all , .the ^Iii>erar views^ conheeted 
with it. .. , ' 

Koto.‘->\Vo 'doald not to4^«t9phiit{6Kll7rc,dommepd.»n e^- 
mjitiKtion ot tha .docttma, ono inay not adoep^ lt bpt it 

^yiil eertainly rid thfl mind ol all sorts of prejodioe*. 

• ■ ■ V - 

J. Vtiiitl' JSar/ifir iV*'Aaf 'iittah P^est, , tlio Head. gr«n> 
Wji.Oft^di Nashin and Jagirdnr,, Ooidan Tsmpis,' Tarn Tain, 
DiVlfiionarDdrbarl fend' Ku'rsV'Nastiin — ExoiU 'hlicte- 
tftt^ AhlriUitr (India) • , ■ . . . 

Point 1. — Sleep is nothing but' a‘\dor- 
^ant (Soridition df a maiiy 'consctou'sneBB. ‘ It 
is' this condit'ioh of the' 'man wHeiihe' is ’feiEud - 

be in sleep. ’ Hd’ diealhs when' 'he’ is ‘in' 
^mi condeiot/^ness'iaiiid wakes. up When' 'he'"' is 
in’ full consciousness. So it is one dnd“^he' 
saine person that sleep^, dreams and 'Wakcs Up, 
the essential featutes' being' the' ditferdnbes in' 
the states of cdnsciousiieBS. As -water can 
exist in different forms-solid/ liduid and ^as. 


sicai cnangd isneith0r'|)ermfettiSttt^fabra‘& 
one',* heUce'thdse 'cbilditidnB;'Bl6fef)in'g;'^vakiho‘• 

.' * I 'i V’ * 
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pud 4i’eaming ,are all recurring and not per- 
. manenjt. ./'■ 

Popii 2.'j'The. power is pno and' the same. 
The Ijliing^tliat. presents -him from knowing 
during, his, dream state that he is the same 
who. jbefoi’e. going to sleep was waking is his 
.semi-fconsciousness .of himself. When eons- 
ciousness.ievives it reminds him on waking 
that he is the. same person who was dream- 
ing \vhen .asleep, Obusciousness, semi-conscious- 
ness, and un, consciousness are therefore the 
chief factors, in this problem. And they 1 * 6 - 
preseut the different aspects of man, 

A man can know during his dreaming 
state what he is dreaming of and, can prolong 
his dream if he so desires although he knows 
that it is only a dream. Again it is in our 
powei’ to stop dreaming if we know in full cons- 
ciousness with the aid of some satvik abhyas 
in this line that it is only a dream and no 
reality. .The unreality of a dieam is known 
to a-peraon only when he sees in his full cons- 
ciousness that there is no reality in it. 

Point 3. — The personality in each state 
is the same. 

Point 4.-^Yes, there are other worlds 
besides the two commonly known worlds of 
drejim and waking. Men go after their 
death to the woi-ld they are most tit for. And 
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„ this .takeg^ place according to their.own J^Tams 
(actions) or state o'f developincnir.’** Tli^rtf' “Ss 
<qm etemal and unchangeable woj;ld 'or place* 
the lap of God (Poyer),' Man“ plays in, it 
wh^n he attains full knowledge of- Truthi 

Point 5 . — ^The dreamer himself ‘.is the 
creator of his dream . world. It is seemingly 
external to him. Its unreality is the distme- 
tive feature that shows the di-eamer that - it 
is different from the waking world. 

Point 6. — ^Yes. The person in his 
dream world can communicate with his 
friends in the waking world and vice versa. 
This is attainable only by I'emoving the state 
ofsemi-consciousnesS which is possmle by the 
developed will power through concentration of 
mind. 

Point 7. — All other stages and worlds 
are unreal excepting the eternal lap of God. 

Point 8. — Yes. The means to acquire this 
power is to be always alert and to have a full 
tirm belief that it is only a dream. 

Point 9. — It can be in either way. All 
depends on the will of the dreamer. 

Point 10. — ^It is quite possible to do all 
this. Only firm faith and practice in con- 
centration of mind are the two essential ele- 
ments. 

, Pomt 11. — ^Only waking can make him 
lull cognizant of his full unconsciousness. 
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...Point 12. — The personality survives and ' 
^^elmowsftliathehasonly had a change. The 
body is the same, jt may piit on nice or shabby 
, clothes. Similarly the person, remains the 
.same although the form changes. ’ , ^ 

Point 13. — By practice and the strong 
•deshe to know each. 

Point 14. — Yes there is. It can be ,rea- 
. lized by all and in all climes and countries. 
Full knowledge and search after truth 
is the resultant reality. 

XXI 

from Mr. Ji T. Cknvithit p. i. a. sc., m. o. p. p. Writer 
of articles on ‘‘Mind and its Faculties”, •‘Ilalionalo of Telopatby” 
“An Urge Sublitno,’ Prana Yiina” oto., Contributed to‘'i'ho 
Tmbuddhn Bbarata" “The Revealer” (Australia) "The Self* 
Culture’’ (India) — Born m 1891 — Religion, Hinduism (Monism 
proper) — Arl:oi<am A root) India, 

Point 1. — ^It is the “I” in man that does 
•this threefold function while moving in and 
out of the physical and etherical replicas. 

Point 2 — ^The physical and psychical sen- 
ses draw the curtain alternately according as 
the man is in one or the other state of exis- 
tence, so as to make him oblivious to the con- 
ditions environing the Gross or Subtle world. 
The scenes seen or acted by the individual 
while in his dream state, impinge on his 
faculty of eventuality which reproduces the 
pictures vividly or otherwise according as the 
impi’ession made is deep or shallow, when he 
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wakes up, from his sleep. ' Though the spirit 
of man is immaculate and luminosity* its'qlf^ 
still the vestures through W'hich ' it ’ func- 
tions in man, colour it variously with the’ re- 
sult that they seem to have so many 'Sepa- 
rate individualities. 

Point 3. — ^They remain dormant but nbt 
annihilated — only to become vivitieit ,wh^n 
circumstances arc congenial to their, manifes- 
tation. • 

Point 4. — ^The drcam world is only an 
extension of the physical intensified enor- 
mously. These worlds arp to my mind, only 
di^rent modes of mentation. , In the one the 
mind of man feels less circumscribed than in 
the other. 

Points. — Yes, but they are not worlds 
existing one apart from the other, but they 
are said to be concentric and in fact are so 
many states of consciousness. That is why 
it is possible even for the living man to occa- 
sionally ascend to those supernal heights. 
As far as I know, I am constrained' by 
honesty to declare that there is or can be 
nothing eternal or unchangeable in any ab- 
solute sense. According to the capacity of the 
individual, things appear to be. 

ii- 6* ^es. Oomm unications between 

the world of the living and that 6f ' the dead 
IS now a proven fact. ' < « 
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In some ordinary eases, it is possible that 
a man in the waking world can convey an 
alarm to another in the dream world by 
ci-eating the requisite conditions. And in 
■ the extra-ordinary cases of sleepless sleep state, 
man can communicate or impinge upon the 
* mentahty of another in the waking world, of 
course, under certain given conditions. 

Point 7 . — ^The reality or unreality of a 

{ )articular state of consciousness is only re- 
ative and not absolute. Just as in ethics, the 
highest point aimed at by the aspirant at 
• the start may happen to be the lowest in 
• comparison with that which is still lying 
higher and higher— ac? infinitum. 

If keeping a thing just out of one’s sight 
will justify his holding it as unreal, then I 
agree to such a nomenclature. 

Consciousness of man, though it embra- 
ces the whole range of thought, volition and 
feeling, is seen to alternate between the most 
physical and the most psychical operations. 

Point S. — ^Yes. But by dreamer here, T 
must mean only a person, who can. at will 
allow his mind to go down into siib-Gonsciouf. 
state like a Plummet. Siich a dreamer car 
- ,and does know all that he.may experien.ee in 
that state. 

- . I ni\vniantion that one of 'my brothers,* one 

portormerl an astonish'n^ feat.' It v.’asi that being fast asltt’f 
and having a thrilling dream- while in that st^toT Ua . was ret 
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alive fully to the simraorlng music ofj tbe frying-pan in the 
adjacent cook room, where some savoury cakes were being 
prepared. ' 

In the dream he was urged by a friend of his to go away 
from our native plaee for a eoupU of weeks, as some mur- 
dorous plot was befog brawed in some qv<t'‘tcrt against him. As a 
‘matter of coarse, be acted up to the friendly warning from tho 
other aide most scrupnloutly and thus averted a calamitoas 
event. As to the means of acquiring such uttra-pbysical powers, 
I must assert tnat the? can never be got through any mastery 
■over any classical disquisition on thesubjeot— butbystorn *‘Aa- 
dh'tnt' only by scientiflo control of the respiratory organs and 
optic centres we oan manifest astounding super-normal potou- 
tialities. 

Poird 9. — With some, dream ceases when 
they become aware that they are thus dream- 
ing. But some go on undisturbed through all 
the throes of dreams. Perhaps it may bo 
that in the former case — ^the suddenness of the 
knowledge disrupts an otherwise continuous 
thread of dream — ^and in consequence the man 
is shaken out into physical consciousness. 

Point 10. — ^There is no limit to it. Pro- 
Tided one has a strong will — it is wholly pos- 
sible to create not only his own dreams out 
likewise determine those of his friends with 
whom he can be at rappm^t. Suggestion posi- 
tive, and a will-to-do, are powerful means, 
no doubt. 

Point 11. — Agasthiyar in his *^Kalpa 
Sadkan** says that for several days together 
the yogi can remain in that dreamless, nay 
sleepless sleep {sushupti) state, immfersed in 
joy and peace unspeakable. 
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Poixd the death df.the,piijrsical 

he like the falling of the ripe apple to. the 
ground in oh^iehce to ^fatnre’s laws, then, I 
must state that such a death is a door rather 
than a bar, leading the individual to. greater 
glory and power. In the advanced thinker 
the pei*sonality is cognised, to lie con- 
•tihiioUs and he is aware of his altered 
state. 

Point 13. — ^Through intuition and illu- 
mination simply. 

Point 14. — ^Yes, there is an ultimate Re- 
ality, the subversion of vrhich is old age, 
'■disease and death. And Ihei-e is a universal 
method for the i*ealization of this ideal, jiist 
as there are approved methods of physical 
culture. 

•PsyohJo control or yogio training h«s nothing whatsoever 
to do with anybody's creeds or dogmas. All that one hssto 
lenrnis simply that the mind oi man has the exercise of afaoulty 
which is in entire sympathy with nerve aveoues of all out 
sense; and that the sum-total of mind is a living force, which 
is capable of fnaotioniog on different grades of matter; and 
'lastly the mind can generate an etheric snbstaneer-oalled ISTor- 
vanra — which can be cultivated to such a tenuifyas to render 
‘ .it fnily capable of being utilised as tt.vehiole of commnmeation 
between worlds, hstwesn the disoarnate and the inoarnate even. 

XXII 

. From ^ Bahu Svrtntirct Nath ChaUeiji, Editor "Hermit" 
Badhaswaml— ^iVanVa&aif, Zwl-nov (indm) . 

Point 1 . — ^It .is the ego of the individu- 
al . or person that sl^ps and drum's and 
wak^ up. 
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Point 2. — is forgetfulness or loss of 
memoiytliat prevehtE a 'person, during the 
di’eam state, fr'om kndwing' the ''fact 6f his 
previous wakihg stsiie, and on awakening, 
it is the revival of memory that reniinds 
him that he it was who wife dreaming.' ” 

* 1 1 1 ^ 1 j* I 

Point 3. — ^The pemonality in the Availing 
and dream states is not different; only the 
focus of surat or attention is changed. , In 
the waking state the attention is focussed 
on the or the,, physical J?qdy, 

consisting of the five elements in their gross 
state after the process of panchikarani,}?y 
Prahma, i. e. after, the creation, or ratjbier 
the manifestation, of the fiye elemepts, in 
their subtle and simple state; they are made 
gross by being compounded by Brahma ipithe 
following proportions:— Akash 60 p. c. + 
air 10 p. c. + foe 10 p. c. + water 10 p. c. 
+ earth lOp. c. = gi’oss aJxosh. Similarly 
gross elements of air, fire, water and earth 
have 60 p. c. of their own respective, ele- 
ments and 10 p. c. of the other four elements. 
During dream, attention is focussed on the 
pranmaykosh or the body of the subtle ele- 
ments manifesting as the life force ; during 
deep sleep, attention is focussed on the niimo- 
mayakosh or ' the av'ayakt (poteritial state of 
nature) ; duf Jfig sdpercoMbiouk 'rtaie, attention 
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is focussed on the vijnaninayJsosli: in the Abso- , 
lute, or the Uiriyatit state, attention , is .focus- • 
sed on the anandamaykosh. It may appear 
as a contradiction in ternas to say that, there 
is any kosh at all for the Absolute, but . it . 
must be borne in mind that this distinction . 
is made from the point of view of the rela- . 
tive. , > 

^ Point A-. — ^The. dream world is both ex- 
ternal and internal to the dreamer according 
to the standpoint from which it is viewed. 
Prom the waking world standpoint, the 
dream world is internal or subjective; from,, 
the dream world, standpoint, the di*eam 
world has an objective existence. The crea- 
tor of tiie dream world is the , dreamer him- , 
self. The chief distinctivo feature oi* the, 
dream world seems to me to bo the great dif- , 
fercnce in the time , scale as between the 
events of the waking and tlio dream worlds. 

Poird, t ) — ^The .sliasiras speak of the 
seven principal I okas, i. e., bJiw, hlmimh 
sivat maJia, janaJi, iapali, miya. Of these, 
the Hrst three and the lower half of the 
maJiarloka arc subject to dissolution at the 
end of kalpa. According .to some yogis, 
only the Satyalpkia is eternal . and indestruc- 
tible and other Zo/cas arc subject -to disso-, 
lution. If we mark off the boundary :of’. 
each world from the standpoint of different 
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states of our ex^tence, thei’e are oply five- ' 
planes, uw., waking, dreajfiing,*^'’’ d^p' 
slefej, turiya (supereonscious) and’ tlie 
yaiU or tke’ 'Absolute. ' ' ’ 

' Point 6 — ^Communication from one plane 
to the other seems not quite impossiHe, 
(though certainly it is very difficult,)’ from 
the fact that certain yogis imparted ver- 
bal instructions to theii* disciples in the dream 
state while they themselves were in the 
waking state. This fact is not clear to me 
and I am not in a position to locate the 
boundary line of possibility and impossibility 
in this matter. 

Point 7 — am (xinvinced that the 4-d- 
waita philosophy is the highest achievement 
of human intellect and intention. All phe- 
nomena vanish when we wake up into the 
highest or the Absolute state, there remains 
nothing behind that can be related to a 
higher state, so to speak of a higher state 
than the Absolute, is a contradiction in terms. 

Point 8 — ^It is possible for a person in 
the dream state to become cognizant of the 
fact that he is dreaming, as distinguished 
from the waking state. 

I omit points 9. 10, 11. 12. and 13. 

Point The ultimate Reality is ever ' 
'resent with us m all states as a witness 
I them all. I think an unflinching faith in 
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this fact, and devotion to It on Ithe ground 
that It is the Highest Being and that Being 
alone is the fast friend that will keep' com- 
pany with hs through all states and through- 
out eternity, nay from the basis of Sadhanct 
which can be acceptable to the votaries of all 
creeds and religions. 

Roc somo time past youc admirable book “ The Dream Fro* 
blem" has been my companion for hours together every day; your 
dialogue 1 read and re-read and find it a great souroe of inspiratioi]. 
It is yoganishishta in a nut shell and it has been a great help in 
making the salient features cf the path of clear to my mind, 

indeed formerly I need to at^ch very little importance to 
gnon as a practical aid to realisation as compared to yoga and 
hhakti. But now I am feeling some thing of the grandeur of j 7 »an, 
I’or somo time past I have been trying my best to keep myself con- 
scious of the true nature of dream in the dream state, but have so 
far failed To go to sleep in the sitting {samndhi) posture 1 feel 
very difficult for me. Now I eee the importance of asan-siddhi, 1 
shall feel much obliged if you ^vo me some general hints as 
to the best means of asan-siddhi and remaining oonsoions 
duringtho dream state. 

P.S. I may point out that you would do well to delete, in 
the next edition, the statement on page 272 of the Dream Problem 
(Vol. I) that one could not sec one’s Ishtdevu or dead qiiru un- 
less one passes into the Euboonsoious state. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to see one’s Ishtdera in tho waking state (objectively); not 
only see, buttaik and touch. This must not bo confounded with 
ballucinatiou, asitis understood. 

xxin 

Prom Mr Kola Chantl K. Mirohntidani, Retired Sub- 
Bngineer, Hyderabad iSind, Tho auswers, uriien by his friend In 
vernacular and translated by the sender in English — Hyderabad, 
Sind {l 7 idia) 

Point 1. — ^I sleep, I dream and I lyake. 

Point 2. — ^I am the same person and 
there is none else besides Me that can prevent 
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me from knowing during my dreamless state 
that it is I who, before going to sl^p was 
waking and am now dreaming nor is there 
any one else to i*emind Me on awakening that 
I was diieaming when asleep. 

Point 3.— 5t is I who am in every state. 
Therefore there can be no other or different 
person. In dream state the waking person 
does not exist and in waking state the dream- 
ing person does not exist, because I am the 
same in both states. 

Point 4, — ^The dream world though ex- 
ternal and real to me in dream, yet I do not 
see it other than or sepamte from, the waking 
world, nor is there any creator of it; for there 
is neither waking world nor drea,m world be- 
sides Me. I am the seer, seeing and the object 
of seeing. J alone am the symbological world. 
It is I alone to whom tlio difference of the 
waking and dream states appears. 

Point 5. — The so-called J has {astral, 
mental, spiriit/al, etc.) whatt vor be, are all 
names of Me. (Ither persons cannot appear or 
disappear without Me, viz., they are neither 
bom nor do they die without Me, nor do they 
go to any I ha. There are no eternal and un- 
changing regions {hhas) besides Me. 

Point 6 — ^^^hen T alone am, then where 
is coming and going? When there is another 
then one may speak to another. 
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Point 7 — In all the states of dream-, . 
ing, waking, higher illumination, etc., I alone 
am ever real and am never unreal. None of , 
the, states can be formed without Me so there, 
are no other states — third, fourth, fifth and , 
so on, ad injinitum whatever be called. Thus 
I alone am real in all of them. 

’ Point 8. — dreamer does not remain 
cognizant during his dream state, for he has 
not known himself and one can acquire power 
by meditation on-his own self, i. e. by know- 
ing his true self. 

Point 9. — If the dreamer becomes aware 
of his dream during the dream state, his dream 
will disappear as he knows himself. 

' Point 10. — ^It is in one’s power acquired 
by meditation and practice to stop, alter or 
create. one’s own dream as one wishes. 

Point 11. — One can be cognizant of one’s 
own dreamless sleep state while sleeping only 
when one is awakened to his true nature, i.e. 
when one knows himself (his self). So long as 
one ,is in sleep, or as one has not , known him- 
self, he cannot know his dreamless sleep state. 

Point 12. — My .body is not other than' 
Me .who neither dies nor rises again. I am ■ 
■entire ,and eternal being. ■ i 

‘ " Point ' 1 3. — ^I alone am the creator of the' 
waking world and dream world creatures. 
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None can know their creator or dreamer with- 
out knowing themselves or their self. ' 

Pm\i, 14. — ^There is the ultimate Truth 
the eternal Reality everpresent in all states 
and that thing is no other than Me. The non- 
existence of “other ” is to “ know thyself. 

XXIV 

From John Stuart Mttekeuiif, Lttt. D. (Cambridge), 
LL. D. (Giasg.) Emeritus Professor of Logio and Philosophy in 
UnlTaraity College, Cardiff, Born near Glasgow, Feb 29, 1800. 
Author of •'Elements or Constructive Philosophy,” ‘‘A Manual 
of Ethics, ' * Outlines of Social Philosophy,*' “Arrows of Desire 
“Essays on National Character and Outlook." etc. Leoturor, 
Ramanatham College, Ceylon— .V. Keminaton, London {Enq^ 
land) 

Point 1. — C believe, the person who dreams 
and the person who wakes up are the same. 
In a dream one often remembers what one 
has been doin^ in the waking life, and on 
waking, one often remembers one’s dream acti- 
vities. Continuity of memory is one of the 
best evidences of personal identity. But of 
course all identity involves differences. 

P oint 2. — I would compare an indivi- 
dual soul to an operator in a room in which 
there are a number of telephonic connec- 
tions capable of being switched on and off. 
When he is wide awake, they are all readily 
available. In deep sleep, they are all swit- 
ched off. In the dream state, most are 
switched off, but one or two are in action. 
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In ordinary dreams, for instance, the muscu- 
lar system is switched off; but in somnam- 
bulism this is not the case. How they get 
switched off, is a difficult question, and far 
too complicated to be dealt with here. It 
involves the whole theory of sleep, about 
which not very much is known. 

Point 3 . — ^I think the two personalities 
are the same. It would seem that there 
have been cases of multiple personality, but 
ordinary dreaming does not appear to me to 
be a case of this. 

Point A . — do not believe that the 
dream is external to the dreamer. Dreams, 
as I conceive, are the work of the construc- 
tive imagination. They are sometimes illu- 
sions (as when the ticking of a clock is mis- 
taken for the tramp of feet.) Sometimes 
hallucinations <as when we think we see a 
distant friend), and perhaps most often a 
combination of the two. The dream world 
does not appear to me to be any more real 
than the world of poetic fiction. I am refer- 
ring of course to ordinary dream experiences 
not to visions, about which I have no know- 
ledge. 

Point 5 — ^There may be. I do not 
know of any such; but there are certainly 
many recorded experiences that are not 
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easily explicable , without .some such, hypo- * 
thesis. . ,r» 

Point 6 . — ^It is often. possible to convey,, 
suggestions to a pei«ou in sleep, just, .as in 
a hypnotic trance. The avenues of commu-,, 
nication are not all switched, off. 

Point 7 . — ^It is possible that the waking 
world may be similar to a dream. , If so, it , 
must, I suppose, be the dream of some su- , 
perior Intelligence. I should prefer to say 
that it may be a product of creative imagi- 
nation. In that case it does not seem 
necessary to suppose that there is any other 
world distinct from the imaginative creation. 
The hypothesis of a dreaming Intelligence 
is introduced to account for the existence of 
the phenomenal wo"Id. To suppose that 
there might be another world beyond the 
phenomenal, is only to introduce a fresh diffi- 
culty; and to suppose that there might be ' 
another and another, ad-iafinition, is to sup- 
pose that we should never reach a really 
creative Intelligence. In that case, the 
h 3 "pothesis is reduced to absurdity. ‘ 

Pviut 8. — Certainly. In dreaming, I am 
frequently aware that I am dreaming. But 
as has been said, ‘we are near waking when 
we dream thrit we dl’eam.’ Sometimes, how-, 
ever, we do not wake at once. 
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,,aivd dtb.ei;s ‘ have conteMed^-^-tliai^'''''^^ 

,, dreams are, dii-ectly or iiidirebfcly,' the feshlta 
,, o^ our wishes, but, we' are net Usually cons- 
cious of these wisii'es. If we werbtoeiiabavour 
to guide our dreams consciously b|y“bur 
' wishesi I believe we should speedily wake 
■up; or at least .we should pass into ithe state 
•'■ that is I called iMay .dreaming*. . .■>. 

Point 11.— rDreamless.sleep’ is, I suppose 

- a 'Conditiohi in^ which i (according to the .image 
' suggested in .my first answer) .all. our tele- 

'• phonic communications are cut oif. I, should 
t suppose ' that such a . condition would .be 
empty > of content, aUd consequently. . there 

- .'Would be. nothing in itiof which-, we could be 
• cognizailt., unless it.be the -pui-e self. . J do 

- .'not' know of' 'any means ofi.becoming.cogni- 
' i .'zant of ■ that; but • I. .understand that some 
” .people in the. East 'believe it to be.|)ossible. 
‘:'I know.' of. no' ground - for denoting this possi- 
‘•••bi-lityj-but it -seems-;/to**me. to. be .too .often 
1 - 'assumed -Without i sufficient; i .evidence; 


'‘i\ 


Poin* •1.2.*SriIvknow; nothing about this. 
Point’ '13.- 


ihat'-' dream 
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•creatures of the dream world have any cons- 
ciousness of their own, any more than the 
' characters in a work of fiction. Heiifee they 
• cannot know their -creator. We hare cons- 
ciousness, and .we may at least forhi the 
. hypothesis that there is a Creator. Whe- 
ther we can have any direct apprehension of 
such a Being, j do not undertake to deter- 
mine. 


' Point 14. — I believe this to be a pro- 

bable hypothesis, though it involves consi- 
derable difficulties (especially with regard 
to the conception of Eternity). It seems to 
be more ^ or less definitely implied in most 
of the higher religious creeds, and I do not 
think there wouki be much difficulty in 
getting it generally accepted by religious 
people everywhere. The difficulty lies rather 
in making it intellectually comprehensible, 
and in establishing its truth in a manner 
that is logically cogent. That is to say, 
the difficulty is philosophical rather than 
religious. But though there are very 
serious philosophical difficulties in the con- 
ception, it seems to me that any other possi- 
ble view presents difficulties that are much 
greater. Any theory with regard to the 
naUire of .ultimate reality must be very 
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‘ XXV 

Frt m Dr. C. Jhivn, A , LL. B , Pb. D., P, B. G,S. 

Au< or o! “A Puritan Witch” ‘Tho Woman o£ Orchids,” 
••'Th' Master Mind," “Within tho Litt,' A Perfect Memory,” 
"How to ) rain tho Mind,” and many historical and educational 
hook”, including, * A history of Pyrottohny," published by the 
War Depatfmentof iht. United States. Born, 1967 — iCew Yorh 
City USA 

My answers to the fourteen questions 
propounded are as follows, in numorical order: 

Point 1. — ^The identity of a person re- 
mains the same, whether he is awake or sleep- 
ing. There is no change during the dream 
state. 

Point 2. — Self- consciousness is an aware- 
ness focussed against environment. Changes of 
envkonment therefore react upon the concep- 
tion of identity, hut such reactions are regu- 
lated by memory in the waking state. The 
control by memory may, or may not be, 
exercised in the dream state. Of course, the 
environment to which reference is made, is 
both physical and mental, and this fact app- 
lies to the dream state, where it is essential- 
ly mental, though by no means exclusively. 

Point 3. — ^The quiescence of memory 
permits a varying conception as to identity. 
The fact is illustrated under physical condi- 
tions in numberless cases of amnesia, and un- 
der mental conditions the fact is analogous, 
l^he peraonality is one and the same whether 
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over waking or dreaming. 

Povnt — ^The resolution of matter and 
spirit alike to vibratory being reveals a 
universe whereof it cannot be caid that one 
world is external to another. The Creator 
of the dream world is the Creator of all else 
that is, a projection of the Divine infinitely 
focussai. The memory of the individual can 
be trained to remain operative throughout 
all states of consciousn^s. 

Poird 5 . — The life of the universe is 
rhythmic, evanescent, ever nascent. All the 
processes of life are expressed in change and 
movement. God Is not sunk in apathy. No 
world is eternal and unchangeable. 

P oint G . — ^The unity of God and Its in- 
finity assure every possibility as to the trans- 
mission of either knowledge or feeling. 
These in the ultimate are one, which in 
itself is limitless. A memory that can be 
carried over in action fi'om the waking state 
to the dream state, and a will trained to 
control the more subtle vibrations, are essen- 
tial for communication between vaidous 
planes of being. 

. Point ?. — ^The various manifestations of 
being that constitute the universe are the 
, exponents of a unity that is God. ' 'The 
terms real and um-eal should nbt’ be used. 
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All worlds are equally real. In this respect, 
they are identical, however vast may be 
their differences. 

Point 8. — ^The continuity of the function 
of memory enables a person to carry aware- 
ness of his true identity throughout any con- 
ditions of changing environment. But the 
training of memory in this particular is a 
task of utmost difficulty, and involves as well 
the development of every other faculty to its 
full expression. 

Point 9. — Oidinarily, dreaming ceases 
Avhen a person becomes awai*e of the fact that 
his experience is a dream. But this result, 
while usual, does not necessarily follow. The 
ti-aining of the memory may carry with it an 
ability to maintain the dreaming state while 
aware as to its nature. 

Point 10. — The control of dreams may 
be cultivated, just as the control of the gros- 
ser material conditions of life. The ordinary 
individual is subject to his environment of a 
physical sort, and he is equally the puppet 
in his dream states. But it is possible to 
obtain mastery over any environment. 

Point 11. — ^The continuity of memovy 
enables the sleeper on waking still to know 
his experiences during sleep, whatever they 
may have been, and to cherish them as truly 
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his own. 

Point 1 2. — The consciousness after death 
depends wholly upon the individuars develop- 
mentfdnrin^ the preceding life. The change 
works no miracle. He may know little or 
much, or nothing at all. Here, again, the 
continuityof memoiy is the condition of well- 
being, and this power of the memory must 
have been developed during the preceding life. 

Point 1 3. — When one attains awareness 
as to his identity apart from its transitory 
environment, he apprehends God. This is the 
sacrament of life, by which perception pierces 
through all outward and visible forms to 
that inward and spiritual grace which is God. 

Point 14.— rSince the universe, with 
every individual within it, is the projection of 
God, the revelation of Gbd to any person is 
limited only by his ability to understand, 
firet, his envhonment, and, second, himself. 
The knowledge of God must vary endlessly 
with His various creature, as one is compart 
with another. Moreover, it must vary end- 
lessly in the case of each individual, in. the 
infinite gradations of an infinite progress. 
Such of the world’s misery has come from 
the efforts of one to impose his vision of God 
upon his fellows. The savage, crouched in 
terror before the Gk)d of the -lightning, 
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[ ]ieav6ii: ' ^ lie 'eyes 'cif-liblin^'s 'see> more* 

' ly atid ‘ more Videly ‘ y^t' never 'inore tijiily 
^tlian the dull gaze of the eartll-*bouiiid! ' 'The 
idedl ' for'th'e redemption of every rdce is a 
•help' that shall endlile each individual to isee 
'for himself with ah ever-iiicr6asirig clarity 
of Visiori^ And, '.to each; Gr6d, in -His infinity 
will reveal Himself in fihiteguises of beauty 
and power. 

XXVI 

iFromJ/isi Zilinn JVhitwg— Born in Niagra -Fulls, N.Y. 
Oot. S,18S9 Was Editor “Boston Trayellor". from, l88p to 90 
“Boston Budgdt,” iStO to 93; Msmber of tHo ‘‘Soolbty'of Autbob’' 
.(London) -MAntbots Olub” (Boston) : Hon,, Member “Browning 
Club,” New York and “'Ruskin Olnb," Boston, Author of “Tbo 
World Hcnutiful,” '"From tirerimland Sobt” (poems) “After bor 
Death,” The .Spiritual 5ignifioanoo,”.“Ibo Life Radiant," 
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Point I.-— My spiritual self; that is tossy, 
my real 'Self. that, is transiently clothed, in 
the physical enyirqnrnent. . 

Point 2. — On waking I often ask myself 
’,’that question. I sometimes almost re-capture 
'.my own .(.identity,— almost grasp 'who' -T 
am, — a. self ‘that , only veiy paitlaliy'matiifeSfs 
as 'the •Risible person cal^ed■Liliah',^^iting,-^ 
but my own deeper identity ‘^elhdes me. 

!Poini 3. — ^1 ' do riot '• think it 'dilFererit ; 
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but one and the game. When I “dream”, it 
is, 1 believe, that I am pariiially detach^ 
from my physical body, and that which we 
call dream is an actual experience in the 
ethereal realm. 

Point 4. — I believe the “ dream-world ” 
is an actual world, — ^the ethereal realm, 
God is its creator just as He is the creator of 
everything in the universe, in all infinite space. 

Point 5. — am sui’e there are. 

Point 6. — ^Yes; by the vibration of spi- 
rit to spirit. 

Point 7 . — All realms, or worlds, are com- 
paratively “dream” worlds until we attain to 
fuller, more intense, more, positive conscious- 
ness, Our environment becomes moi’e and 
more real with the extension and the deepen- 
ing of consciousness. As, for instance, the 
world of the man is more real than the world 
of the infant. My woidd this year is more 
real (or should be) than my world of last 
year. My world of to-moiTOW should be more 
real than my world today. 

Pdnt 8. — In my own experience this 
has happened once or twice or so. How to 
acquire the power of realising when you are 
out in the ethereal, that it is not your habi- 
tual state, I do not know. For the time b^ 
ing(inmy own experience) I ain entirely 
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■oliliviotiB of the life I live -when “ awake ”, as 
we call it. ’ , 

Point 9.~I think it ceases. 

Point 10. — think the power to 4o this 
does exist, in a latent state, as a rudimentary 
power, seldom developed to much extent, arid 
it would seem to me that the key to all deg- 
rees of recognition of the phenomena of men- 
tal states, “dream” or reality (tho* sometimes 
the truer reality is in the so-called “ dream”) 
the key to all is the enlargement of conscious- 
ness. As to what are the means? I should 
say the means aa'e continual prayer and as- 
phation and realisation of spiritual tinith, 
intellectual study and culture of course ■ 
included. 

Point 11. — do not know. 

Point 12. — ^The withdrawal from the 
physical body (the change we call “ death ”) 
•only liberates us to deeper, fuller life, even 
the Life More Abundant. Apparently many 
people do not at first know that they are 
“ dead ” they ai’e told by friends they meet, 
•or find it out in various ways. 

Point IS . — Believing as I do that the' 
■“ dream” is simply actual experience in the 
■ethereal realm (as going to Europe from the 
U. S. A. is not a “dream”, but a newexperi- 
•ence) believing in the absolute reality of what 
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iB^callejl, “ dreanis I do i),Qt rpcpgi^ef, 
“ tDream creatures.’^ The persons 
the ethereal are as i^eal, more (real, .than .those 
I meet in the physical wprld.' 

IJor. instance, one night I met, Henryjf. 
Jalpies, the-.novelish ' Iisatlbesidoihim; on -a,,' 
rustic seatiina park. and? yre. had a long taJkti' 
“r,\v;ill tellyojihoATt to jwrite /stories V, he said*, 

“ I. will give ypu anioutline'now. Your.will ' 
entitle itJ < The Wrong. Woman’.- .(Then/h^ 
proceeded, to. give me the plot, too long to- re-;, 
pijoduce here.) All through the,. conversation/' 
I did not knov?; with whom I was tall^- 
ing*. Ihad' never seen Henry. James while he^ 
was on earth, tho I knew many of his inti-/ 
mate friends. At the close of the long con-*/ 
versation he said to me in a low tone, “I will 
tell you who lam. I am, Henry James.” 

Point 14, — I believe there is the deep--, 
est, the profoundest, ultimate Reality; bjat Tr‘ 
am in .top . rudimentary, a state to-be- able' 
to^gi’asp,to formulate it, to express it in any,- 
intelligible way; but I believe there -are,’ and= 
will be made manifest, meansr to make' it- 
known, and acceptable to all creeds and all 
religions. 

XXWI. 

. I’rtxn-Mr, T'htodore Scliroeder, born in 1864 at Hatio^nt- 
^ Or»3ii|j.ted from iho.’^taie .TJniVereity .in thtf dopart* 

ments of Oivll'^Enginoefing* and Law. Atlftined dlltjnction'as" 
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Ibe eblct Among ISndlisb spoAbing ilolonders ol tbor extreme (tee- 
dom of speech nnd of the press upon nil subjects. Recently devot- 
ing himself to the development ‘of Freudian PeyobD-analyslst'hig 
specialty being to apply thia psyobo-genotio Appeoaoh to Jawt cri- 
minology, sociology, pbilosopu? and religion. The emphasis has 
boon the erotogeneiio interpretation of religion. Ho' is ivitbout any 
religion of his own. His literary output is published in over ,200 
different periodioals nnd in a half dozen books. Ho has . been 
oharnoterisnd ns 'one of the most uni^uemendn Amerioa.it—.- 
Co* Cob, Conn, V S.A. 

Poird l . — ^In sleep, in dreams anddmthe.' 
awakening the whole personality is involved,-: 

Point 2 — The degree ofapproach* or re-, 
moval from the complete waking conscious- 
ness is one determinant as to whether or not: 
one rememhers the phantasies - of sleep, orn 
recognizes oneself as the dreamer, whichfi 
often occurs. Another determinant isi. the-* 
existence and intensity of the personal emo**. 
tional conflict. It is not a matter, asj you; 
a.ssume, of being prevented and reminded. to 
be conscious by something or somebody from i 
without itself. It is simply a question of> 
moi’e or less of the self^jonscious stale- re- • • 
maining. 

Point 3. — The waking consciousness - 

simply; presents itself with a content! . thht ■ 
is- dift’orent' and a variety of content., that-, is-J 
larger and deals more with.a consciousnessf- 
of> present stimulii, while the dream » dealsti- 
mostly with the- materials of. the pastfj 
Whatever, it is,‘ it is simply a form of self- 
registration •determined by.differonces of effcctw 
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value attached to the objective stimulii and 
ixi, their subjective associations in idea. 

Point 4 — .Prom the viewpoint of such 
a determinism there is no creator of the 
dream, except, perhaps, in the sense that the 
totality of the univei«al behavmg during 
an infinitude of time has now produced each 
particular state of consciousness as a part of 
itself just as it developed into rocks and 
trees. When the sleep is light, that is to, 
say, when the withorawal from conscious- 
ness of objectives is relatively imperfect, 
and when the personality is approximately 
free from emotional conflict, then the dreamer 
may be conscious of the identity of the 
dreamer with the awakened personality. It 
has occuned to me that in the very process 
of dreaming I have attempted to apply Freu- . 
dian methods toward uncovering some 
dream determinants out of my own past 
experiences. 


. P<nnt 6. — Once dominated by such a 
viewpoint then one can no longer believe in 
Ruy “ other world except in the physical 
astronomical sense. Death is the disso- 
lution of relations which were the very es- 
sence of the dying personality as a distinct 
and mstmguishable organism. 

Point 6 . — Since death means the disso- 
dtion of the relations between vital parts 
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•of. the pssential ego, there can be no intei> 
communication between any living human 
and an organism ;that has ceased to be such 
by the process called' death. 

^Point 7 . — Our conception of the extei'- 
nal world is necessarily very inadequate, 
since we can enter into conscious relations 
with only a few aspects of a very few thmgs> 
-and never know things in themselves. There 
are no ‘‘higher states’ in the sense you ,seem 
to imply, though delusions and hallucina- 
tion are often assumed to be such. There 
are only different degrees in the relative in- 
accuracies of our concept of things. 

. Point 8 . — A badly disrupted (dissoci- 
ated) personality is less likely to be conscious 
•of its own dream states as such, and it seems 
to me that a relatively well unified personality 
is likely to achieve such a self-knowledge. 
Psycho-analysis and a reconditioning of the 
desires and mental processes to function on . 
a more mature and unified level ma,y accom- 
plish this for many, if my theory is correct. 

Point 9. — Yes, in such self-knowledge of 
the dream state I have continued to dream, 
and while engaged therein have sought to 
uncover its symbolism. 

Point 10. — ^It is impossible to alter one’s 
dream or anything in our intellectual life as 
by an uncaused act of our “free-wills.” It can 
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happ^ that our psjche comes -nnder such cons^ • 

' cious'direction of others or under other unde-”' 
signed influences 'nrhich- produce-permanent** 
changes of desire and* of mental process, 
md as a consequence .the content of 'dreams 
nay be very much altered. 

Point 11. — It is not at all possible to be 
cognizant of a dreamless sleep while sleeping^* 
2o assert 'the contrary is a mere contradiction" 

' of terms. See 1. 

! Point 12 . — ^With death (that is, the dis* 

' solution of the organism) all consciousness/ * 
I such as previously was a mere special state of ' 

' that organism, must cease to exist, because 
i it is a mere product of the “living” organism. 

1 Point 13. — As I believe that there is no 
creator, so there can not be knowledge of such 
a being. What seems such knowlrage is but 
; illusion. 

Point lA . — There is no ultimate reality* * 
' such as you seem to have in mind asa soi't*’ 
of etenial consciousness, that I know of, and •' 
therefore I cannot answer any question con- ‘ 
• ceming.it. 

xxvm 

Trom Dr. D-t\id Starr Jordav, Pb D;, LL.D., M; D., etc/* 

' ia?o Kew. Yorki*. Jan?.j. 

. 7.* ^“Wtcations about 1.000 titlei, ; mostly in - Zoology, 
^ucation, ntbics and PoliticalSctence.— ■Stan/or'f Unimsitv, 

P oint ‘li— SelfeonsciousnesB-is'-whollyror' ■ 
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partly .checked in sleep., In -waking hours, 
the brain is occupied more,, or less by real]^, 

, or- direct impressions of external things; 
in -sleep.-by memory ’pictures . more, or less 
confused. It is tho same brain, mind or ego.' 
in each ease. 

Point 3 . — These memory pictures are 
mainly 'fixed in consciousness just ‘ before 
awaking. It is possible action for a dreamer - 
to -be- conscious that he is dreaming. 

Point 3. — ^There is no different persona- 
lity in these states, when the power of atten- 
tion is resting, the memory may .play, 
especially if sleep is imperfect; 

Pbint Jt , — Implies nonsense. There is 
no “ dream world. ” 

Point 6, — How can . any one know 
whore. “ men after death go? ” 

Point 0 This implies nonsense. 

Point 7 — Sanity is the recognition of 
the (reality, of exteiTial things, and ability to 
deal Avith them wiselyv The test of truth is i 
to, trust- your life to it, or to the means by; 
which it is wonv The believer in the reality.* 
of an unreal world may .well -go on “ ad infini-. 
turn ”. 

Certainly. It is not a "power”, 
but' a process in awakening. 

PbinP 9 . — ^Probably cease, as when 
I'eason is turned on memory pictures, they 
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Fcom Or. irUtium Walker Strong, /'A. O. Author of "Tho 
, Now Philosophy of Modern Scienoo’, “The New Soienoo of the 
Fundamental Physios,. Born,” Llay 16, 1888— TAo Scientific Ins- 
trument and Elcciricnl Machine Co-, Mecf>avi>;sburg, Vo. O.S.A. 

Point 1. — My picture of microscopic in- 
tellectual life is that the all or some basic part 
of the cell is the center of impulse, thought, rea- 
son and direction. The brain is then the ana- 
logue of the nation of individuals directed by 
some king or • president all or a parliament 
group of cells. Our own personality may be 
this “ king” or “pi'esident” cell. 

Points 2 and 3. — ^In many dreams I feel 
that the dream personality (the- “king cell 
mind”) is the same as the waking personality. 

Point 4. — The dream states may be much 
more closely related to the conscious .states 
of cell groups whereas much of the waking 
state is filled with the objective material sent 
in by the sense oi’gans. 

Point 5. — I believe that the entities of 
the objective world such as the electrons may 
'be the seats of primitive soul forces and that 
these are essentially invariant. 

Point 6.— Communication between these 
ultimate entities, is most likely very common, 
perhaps with the velocity of light. I doubt 
very much whether microscopic states of 
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consciousness survive' after the disintegration 
• of the living cells. To continue our analogy 
no one would expect an existing nation ’.(say 
Japan ) to communicate with some ancient 
hingdom such as the Empire of Pameses II. 

JRoird7.—'I doubt if weoan -assume 'any 
condition of continuity to .persist .thror^h 
.any region of experience. Our knowle^e 
always introduces discontinuities somewhere. 
Water for thousands of years was considered a 
continuous medium but now we know it to con- 
sist of hydiogen and oxygen. So the states 
of mental activity are undoubtedly atomic in 
their conditions of discontinuity. 

Point 8. — I believe in many dreams -we 
are as certain and as much concerned with our 
individuality as we are in our waking states. 
By persistently developing our ego during 
our waking states we increase its potency 
during dream states. 

Point 9. — My personal experience does 
not cover this problem. 

Point 10. — Personally by the application 
of force fields (such as those from permanent 
magnets of great intensity) to a particular 
region of the brain I am able to control the 
dream states making them much more nu- 
merous and intense. So far .however I hd.ve' b^n 
'inable to stimulate any other kind of dream 
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. .than rfchose -abortively ,manufactnred/.‘andj,of 
...my past, experience. iThis however I. tarn 
. planning, to overcome. 

Point 11. — Unable to answer. 

'Point 12. — Am unable to say. 

Point 13. — I do not picture the men- 
tal states as “cieated”“ beings with” “powers” 
of recognition. 

Point 14. — T do believe in an ultimate 
JReality but I believe that “eternal”, ‘ presence 
or position (that is “length” “space”, time,” 
etc,) must somehow find their definition in 
terms of this Reality. I believe that this ul- 
timate Reality is “idealistic,” conscious, men- 
tal, subjective rather than objective, materia- 
listic or mechanical. Perplexed as I am and 
paradoxical as it may seem when compared 
with this belief, I find that my own progress 

and that of the race is found largely without, 
by the education of my fellows and through 
the use of the surrounding materialistic wond. 
Here you may criticize me as failing to logi- 
cally, practice what I preach. But. this .per- 
plexity is no more pronounced than the one 
* of good and evil, pleasure and pain or .positive 
and negative in electricity. 

I believe there is one common uniquejpro- 
gramme for all peoples-for: all living creathres 
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nay for all the entities of the universe. I believe 
that even our immediate problems are much 
the same even though our ignorance is very 
gi*eat. I find that deep thinkers, if they 
understand each other, interpret their mutual 
experience in the same way. 

XXX 

Prom Mr. jUarfrfan, Author of “Lifting, the Veil." 
Born, Aug. 29, 1849 — PhoeniXt Arwo7ia,M. S .4. 

Pointl —It IS the Ego, the psychosis, 
the individual Thiee in one embracing the 
upper and under Self; together with the 
supra Self, which latter is the God in man. 

Point S , — The submerged or under 
Self, is dreaming, and in its separate state 
fails to understand that it is a part of the 
triadal being who sleeps. Upon awakening 
and i-euniting the three Selves which com- 
pose a logical trinity, the psychosis or Ego 
vis made aware that it has been asleep. 

Point 3 — As explained above we con- 
ceive the dream personality to be the under 
Self 'which is practically submerged and 
dormant during the waking state, or until 
sleep again gives it opportunity for activity, 
in calling up and reflecting on the mind 
sepulchral and other forms. Sometimes 
these are pleasurable while in other exhi- 
bitions they yield pain. 
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Point 4 - — The dream-world we conceive 
to be largely composed of experiences that 
are past, and have their foundations laid 
in the thought world. Still this cannot 
be invariably true, because many dreams 
picture future events, which are yet to be 
experienced. But in the main> dreams re- 
late to past events, matters seen and felt by 
the dreamer in life, or they are a reproduc- 
tion of past events in the race-life. Thoughts 
produced by either the present generawon, 
or those which have passed are conceived 
to be tremendous factors in all dream proces- 
ses. It is not beyond possibility, for two 
or more persons to dream the same ideas 
in identical time. This is common between 
the sexes and an explanation of the pheno- 
mena is still to be sought, but we might 
admit Telepathy to activities of the under 
Self — creator of dreams and acknowledge 
that it also functions there. 

Point 5. — No, there arc no other worlds 
to which men can go outside the great Mac- 
rocosm of whicli they arc parts. The as- 
tral, mental and spiritual worlds, so called, 
.arc merely higher stages of the world in 
which we now live. These exalted states 
jire composed of finer matter— and it is mat- 
ter— and governed by higher rates of vib- 
ration, than any known on this small part 
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of ,tlie Universe. And because of our gross 
forms, low. mentalities and negative aspirar . 
tions, we cannot reach, them without, enlarg- 
ed astral conception, mental training and . 
spiritual education. But if as some contend,, 
man is as much spirit now as he can be ' after, 
death of the physical body, these states 
will be attained. Everything in our 
world hints a final perfection and assuming 
this true for the sake of clearer elucidation, 
man will ultimately be God, of whom he is * 
now a part and with that last exaltation i 
will also come the highest conditions of life. 

Point 6'.— Yes, we believe communication 
between the dream and waking world is pos- ■ 
siblej and vice versa. Again does Telepathy 
become the base of belief, not only as to the 
process, but as to the communication. We 
all realize how easy it is for one who is 
awake to influence a sleeping person, does 
any reason appear why the process cannot 
be i-eversed?. We conceive it to be true 
that deep sleep seldom yields a dream. 
Persons dreaming are partly awalce and the 
mind active in the same degree of wakeful- 
ness. What is to prevent it influencing 
otlicrs and being influenced by them.? 

Point 7. — ^Many minds agree in believ- 
ing .that the world in which we now live 
IS unreal, in othei* words, that it is more .the 
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result of representation and thouglit than’ 
of reality. That there are stages in our ex- 
istence corresponding with the number' 
seven, and that elimination from the lower 
with advent into the next higher condition 
of life involves identically the same process. 
But when we have reached the seventh, pro- 
bably we must stop; because there is not 
recorded in all history the case of a person 
who has even sensed a more exalted state 
of being. Hence the process could not go on 
ad injiniium. 

Point S. — Yes, people sometimes dream 
that tliey are dreaming — about equal to one- 
self thinking thought. The power to do 
this, probably can be most easily acquired 
by cultivating mediumistic qualities of the 
mind. But we would not be understood as 
dogmatizing that this is the only way of 
receiving and liolding such power. 

Point 9 . — Yes because, Avhenever a 
dreamer becomes fully conscious of the fact 
that he or she was dreaming, the higher self 
has resumed control, and through this sub- 
mersion of the under self, the dreamy condi- 
tion ceased to exist, while consciousness ' 
comes ^back to its own complete awareness 
of visible objects. 

Point 10 . — In retrospection, dreams are 
sometimes regulated, even ordered, ai^d -ean' 
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Point 14 . — The last point is fraught 
with a number of questions any one of which 
• is entitled to voluminous reply. But briefly, 
yes, there is an ultimate reality, it is also 
conscious and ever present in all states and 
■conditions of the world. A vast majority of 
people, both now and in times long past 
realized this Great Force which' brought 
them into existence and controlled their lives. 
The reality is God, father, mother, sister, 
•brother, or whatever, one wishes to name it ; 
the acme of perfection and essence of love, 
the Almighty Creator of life and dispenser of 
Justice, the beginning and end if there be such 
possibilities, which we do not admit nor cannot 
conceive. It is not hard to believe that the time 
■\yill yet come when God through greater evolu- 
tion of mankind will be acc^table to all people 
and our little part of the Universe may have 
but one religion, namely humanity. 

XXXI 

From Dr Jnnst JJ. Anderson. Pk D., A.B., A.H Frolaysor ol 
Fhilosopiiy Hastings I'ollogo, author of “Applied Bollgious Philo-. 
BOphy" Organiser and Soorotarj of -iooial Center, Viuton, Iowa 
Born l8th July 1889.— — ffrancfricu;, Washijton, D,0.,{&.S.A 

Point 1. — I believe in the unity of perso- 
nality but in the duality of mind. The mind 
has two sides, just as a physical object may 
have and yet retain the unity. In the waking 
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l>e found in tlie waking world at times. 

(c) Suggestion exercises a greater ' influ- 
ence in the (freatn world than im the waking 
world. 

Point 5. — believe there are other worlds 
besides the dream and waking states. I believe 
in a spiritual world as I call it. I believe that 
this spiritual world is eternal but as to whe- 
• ther it is unchangeable or not I am uncertain. 

Point 6. — I believe communication from 
one world to another is improbable. 

Point 7. — I believe in the reality of the 
waking world. 

Point 8. — do not know but think it is 
improbable. 

Point 9. — believe a dream ceases. 

Point 10. — believe that dreams are built 
out of the materials of the waking state, these 
are re-arrangcd and combined into new units. 
I do not believe that all dreams are built on 
wishes of the waking state, some maybe. The 
interests and the direction of consciousness 
during the waking state influences dreams but 
just how far I am unable to say. 

Point 11. — believe there is no cogni- 
zance during a dreamless sleep state. 

Point 12. — Death applies to the physi- 
cal world but it does not mean extermination 
of the personality of the individual. It is a 
change but how much I am unable to say, 
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Point I. — ^Tlie body sleeps, the brain 
dreams, consciousn^s awakes when the Real 
Person returns. 

Point 2 , — ^The Real Person does not 
dream but dreams became associated in the 
consciousness which is not his but which 
does not exist apart from him, whose medium 
is the brain. 

Point 3 . — The personality here men- 
tioned is an illusion changing from day to day> 
and totally different after a period of years. 

Point 4. — It is a reflection in some res- 
pects of several worlds associated with the 
brain consciousness. 

Point 5 . — believe there are four worlds 
physical or praJsntic, etheric, pranio, and 
manctsic. Very few dreams are concerned 
moiethan the etheric world. In real “vi- 
sion ” the pranic world may be entered. 
The higher worlds are not open to ordinary 
people. 

Point 0 , — ^No good purpose can be served 
by communication in dream states that can 
just as well be accomplished in waking consci- 
ousness. Attempts in this direction only 
lead to astral illusion. In the higher worlds 
the things dealt with are unutterable here 
and those who profess to translate them 
assume too much. 
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jPo.mt 7.-^AIl lower Tfoi'lds ■■are ''illusory 
to tHe' Real 'Person. To tlie '6hild'a ‘'panto* 
mime is a very teal affair. * ' ’ 

Point 8 . — One • who could attain this 
■ power has far - more important matters- ito 
• occupy him. 

Point P.-rrEvidently dreams- continue 
or they could not be narrated as.they-iare. 

Point JO. — Control . and discipline — 
•yoga. 

Point 11 . — ^Covered in Question 5* 

Point 12 . — ^Experiences appear greatly 
to vary. Age at death is an important 
factor, and of course the degree -of control 
over desires possessed by the person. The 
Real Person in pure living people quickly 
goes to the Pranic or Higher Worlds, carry- 
ing with him the profitable memories and 
experiences of the life /wsi past. 

Point 13 . — This is a complicated, ques- 
tion and takes too much for granted. The 
Real pereon is not deceived by illusory 
experiences and is practically omniscient in 
regard to them. 

Point U . — ^The ultimate Reality can 
only be known through the real person, and 
that person can only be known as natui'al 
law is known, as fire, or electricity or 
chemical action or life is known by experi- 
ment, observation, postulation: 'All religions, 
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creeds apd 'systems whatever ,are^ 
only so many approximations towards the 
real person ^ who is as close to the humblest 
as to the highest where there is real devo- 
tion and selfless desire for wisdom. 

. xxxm 

From Mr. John 21. RmselU Astronomer and Theologian. 
Author of ‘«olar Zmpjrean” Bom, June 3,1661. Eeheion, Roman 
^athoho— Pa/«iC3, Vowo, U.S‘A. 

Prd,iminary4 We believe the human 
soul to be a creative production derived from 
the human body. There can be no truth in 
the idea of the pre-existence of the soul. The 
soul, is simply the aggregated sum total ,of 
the life of the body. The life of the body is 
constantly, during life, pouring into the ocean 
spii’it within, called the soul. The soul 
is the accumulated and accumulating 
treasury of life. Hence our works, good 
and evil, are all incorporated into the 
jsoul.^ Our works are the stuff the soul is 
made of. At buth, theiefore, there is but little 
soul in the being> while the soul of an adult is 
comparatively great. The soul is the life 
procession within from the life-long existence 
of the physical being. 

The soul never sleeps. The soul or spirit, 
or mind, or psyche is a spirit entity which 
requires no sleep. It is a destined dweller of that 
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world of light xnd endless day, for there is nj 
night there. The soul or mind is ever in & 
state of action, night and day. . At night> 
during sleep, this psychical activity manifests 
itself in the phenomenon of dreams. If we 
are in a deep sleep, we are not conscious of 
the dreaming. It is therefore during a semi- 
conscious state of the brain, half-sleeping and 
half-waking that we are cognizant of the act 
of dreaming. During the day, the body exerts 
(secretes) a certain quantity of spirit; at night 
we dream it into the soul. This is why our 
dreams are usually colored by the thoughts 
and activities of the preceding day. (On 
this absorbing topic 5 see Solar Empyrean pp, 
69, 70, 87, 88 and 89.) 

Point 1. — It is the morphological nature 
that sleeps. The psychological entity never 
sleeps. It is the body (the brain) that wakes 
up. 

Point 2. — e are indeed a composite, or a 
dual being; a distinct though mutually depen- 
dent body and soul. It is the half-conscious 
state of the brain that reminds us of the 
dream— -imperfect consciousness. 

P oint 3. — ^The waking-state personality 
(the morpho) falls asleep. The dream-perso- 
nality is fully more active during our waking 
state. 

Point 4. — ^The dream-world is like unto 
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a refleotioii in tlie soul, of tlie external, waking 
and real world. 

Point 5. — ^Yes. The Sun is the spirit 
world of the solar system, the place whereunto 
the just soul goes after death. The earth is 
also a great hollow shell, the interior of which 
is the “Bottomless Pit” where the condemned 
souls of the race go after death. While the 
Sea is the gi’eat Limbo where the rest of the 
racegoeth after death. The sea is metapho- 
rized in the Revelation, as the “great river 
Euphrates” wherein the four Angels are 
“bound” until the resurrection. (See thesis on 
Eschatology in Solar Empyrean, pages 148, 
149, 150, also following Interpretations.) 

Point 6. — This question implies a transi- 
tion of philosophic and speculative data, 
from the normal dream to that of the occult 
dream. In the latter we must assume the 
supervention of supernatural agency. 

Point 7. - The dream-world is unreal, 
while the waking-world is real. Berkeley 
calls this conclusion the dictate of common 
sense. However, a supreme illumination takes 
place after the death of the body, for then 
the liberated Psyche sees with her spiritual- 
eyes, instead of the corporeal eyes of the body. 
We shall then be able to ’behold the world’ of- 
spirit beings. 

Point 8. — I do not think that we can 
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exercise much, if any control over our faculty 
of consciousness rrhile dreaming.^ 

Point 9. -Should the subject proceed to 
awaken, the dream will pass off and- remain 
only in the memory; but should he relapse* 
into deeper repose, the dream is very likely 
to continue, even though it may fade into ‘ 
unconsciousness. 

Point 10. — We think it is common sense ' 
to presume that we have power to alter or 
control the operation of our dreams, in as 
much as we may be able to govern the degree 
and condition of our sleep. 

Point 11. — Probably not any. 

Point 12. — A.fter death, it is only reason- ' 
able to assume, that the consciousness of the 
soul becomes absolutely clear and free, and is 
full 5 r aware of the fact that its body is dead. 

Point 1.3. — ^They can learn to know of 
the existence of their Creator chiefly through 
the teachings of inspired revelations. 

^ Point 14. — We feel assured that there 
exists an intelligent, personal, sphitual Reality,- 
namely the eternal God, and that He dwells 
and reigns in the Sun, His never fading 
Throne. Upon the inquiry of this last, 
grave, profound and comprehensive question, 
we must refer the reader to our book, for 
naught less than a book will comprehensively 
answer such a question.* 
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Perinit us to refer the reader to ^ our 
humble work entitled; The Solar Empyrean 
which treats very much, on rather exhaustive- 
ly on this particular and aU important inquiry, 
XXXIV 

From j|/r. C/irti/(«s Benry (7oiinei , born, Deo. 18, 1864. Au- 
thor of “The Fnchanted Valley” ‘‘On the Threshold’* Also 
contributed a number of Kssaye to various psriodicals. Wes reli- 
giously inolined from an early age of 11 years. Poet, artist and 
mystic, given to meditation upon the mysterious and profound 
At the age of about 18 was confirmed in Episoopolian Faith, then 
outsrew the narrow confines of sect and recognised that Trutl 
in its entirety wns not the monopoly of any one Faiih.— CZere/ani 
Jrc. Philadelphia, Pit, V, S. A, 

Point 1, — It is the physical body that 
sleeps, sleep being the period of its inactivity 
in respect to its envii'onment. . 

The dreamer is the reah essential man; and 
it is also he who awakens, the act of awaken- 
ing being the resumption of control of the 
senses and voluntary functions of the physi- 
cal body, for the purpose of contact with the 
“ material ” world. 

Point 2. — Being cut off from the physical 
during the dream period, he does not recall 
his connection with the waking state as such 
but in the waking state the dreamer and the 
awalcened being one-reunited-the dream state 
is remembered. However, though rare, the 
•dreamer has remembered, in his dreaming, 
his waking existence; and that he is di’eam- 
ing, or has dreamed. When this is the case, 
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festation; and the latter is a ^oint in evolu- 
tion, as differentiated series ot manifestation, 
they are not unchangeable as to their compo- 
nent forms; but are eternal in respect to their 
essential being, Avhich itself is a phase of eter- 
nal, unchangeable, all pervading £eing, 

. Point 6. — The relationship of world to 
world is as the relationship of the point to 
the straight line; of the line to the plane; the 
plane to the cube; and so on. The “ lower*' is 
involved in the “ higher ”; and that very 
involvement serves the possibility of com- 
munication between them. Pui’therit is to be 
noted that the octave of a musical scale be- 
comes the tonic of the next higher. As is 
the relationship of this note to the two scales, 
so is the relationship of the dreamer and the 
awakened one ; and communication between 
denizens of the two worlds is that of self to 
other self conjoined by enrapportment-sym- 
pathy. Again expressing it in musical terms, 
when two,, be they in the same or different 
spheres) attain to a state of union-onenesS) 
■that .is to say, when tliey, in respect 'to the 
rate at which they vibrate, become enharmo- 
nic, an impulse of thought , or, action arising 
in one wilTsympaitheticdly awaken , the like* 
in the other. 

' ^.Poynt. Xf — The. contention., that the 
dream, ^^oiW. is “ unr^L*! is.the jcesult'of th^ 
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common habit of judging that world' by wak- 
ing world slandaid. Ordinarily the’ physi- 
cal world appears to us to be what our 'im- 
perfect conception of it determines. 

It is, ill effect, the reflection of our more 
or less crude and erroneous concepts." 'It is 
thus but a *drea*n ” that we dieam; and 
dreaming -wake in the light of onr unfoldmenl, 
. Experience, experiment' and discriminating 
discernment are the means of our con’ection. 
Since the path through the chain of spheres 
is an evolution and a growth, it follows that 
in each succession there is degree’' of’ limita- 
tion; and it is in the limitations of conscious- 
ness that “ dreams” inhere. ‘ 

Point 8. — It is a well known character- 
istic of the dream state «that the dreamer re- 
mains, while therein, unconscious of the 
waking state; and that is because' he is 
cut off from conscious contact .‘,with 
that worfd; though* in' the reverse condition 
'conscious iUlpressions are frequently had. 
That • is ‘ because ' " dreaming ' ” ; takes 
place,- at.least;at such times, ‘at 'the point of 
' returning consciousness of thq phy.deal; , and 
’■‘thus ‘both consciousnesses' bWo'me '^blended, 

' Thei-e are; hb^erer, rai-e 'cases dm .which "the 
,dreamer docs recognize the fact 'of th.e dream 
'-'Ctate; his 'dreamyig, and the , yanking state, 
whilti -he -himself is ‘in' Hhe‘ dream statei ’ ' 'In 
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sonic instances. this has been tho'rcsiilt. of voli- 
iion, in others not immediately so. 'In these 
matters, [ tliink it more lielpkil to avoid 
mere thoorizUig; and to speak more in the 
language of experience. At this point one 
has to combine the two. Witli this* qualifi- 
cation. 1 may slate that, where one has dili- 
gently cultivated real •spivitualily and ‘thus 
has acbaiiicd, in an appreciable measure, tOiit> 
if he add to that a constantly held will and 
desire that it shall be so, it will be realized. 

Pui I 9. -The effect of ‘such realization 
has, at' one time, and not at another, been to 
cause a return to tlie waking state. 

Point 10 — It has been stated that one 
could .'determine the nature and subject 'of 
his dream by fixing his mind upon it; and 
continuing to do so until he has fallen asleep. 
I have nob found that method of any valuel 
blit I have ' found that deep impressions,, 
strong emotional states tended to iit.luencc or 
mould dreams; and that'such effect: was; most 
likely to be produced 'about six .hours after- 

nlinn-nnlb nf 
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so-called subconscious, or subliminal self, it is 
upon that self that yolition in such cases acts^ 
The one word introspection is the key to 
unlock the door to that self, to which maybe 
profitably added a visualizing that self. '' 

Puint 11. — ^Normally the ego is not cons- 
cious of the dreamless state of sleep> both be- 
cause, as the term implies, the state is one of 
unconsciousness, so far as physical impres- 
sion is concerned; and the ego is practically dis- 
connected from the ph;pical organism, upon, 
whose recorded impressions he is dependent 
for knowing that he knows. Such cognition 
is not, however, impossible. 

Self consciousness can and has become 
so complete that the ego is cognizant of the 
distinct duality of existence that distinguish- 
es him from his physical counterpart. 

It is an unspeakably dramatic moment, 
when the one true self thus meets his other 
self; and contemplates that corporeal crysalis, 
as those who stand alone in the presence of 
'their dead. The dreamlessness of that deep, 
sleep, the silence and the emptiness of his 
erstwhile abode are knownf 

Point 12. — ^In this dramatic incident we 
j^ve enacted the prime essential of death. 
Practically the^ man is dead — ^temporarily* 
^ough r consciousness , remains the same, 
it 18 disBodated from its physical accessories} 
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and inheres in the spiritual man, who re- 
cognizes in himself the same humanity that 
he always has. From what is here stated, it 
follows, since spiritual and physical are dis- 
tinct entities, that death does not destroy 
pei-sonality or consciousness; and he himself 
being “ alive ” would naturally so regard him- 
self. From certain observed facts, and here 
I must have recourse to a bit of logical specu- 
lation, it is reasonable to infer that the ego 
will eventually ( but probably not immeai- 
Ately ) recognize his altered relations towards 
physical existence, and the death of the 
body. 

Point 13. — But, after all, what the 
world needs to-day to quiet its unrest, to 
efface its doubts and fears, is a train of 
thoughts that will get it somewhere. Be it 
ever so little that is told, let it be a step 
forward, firm and secure. 

That is the work of real knowledge. 
What is the process of knowing? Anything 
in order to be known must first be singled 
out from all else. For example : in order that 
we may know the earth, we assume geogra- 
phical divisions, ascribe artificial limitations 
as a matter of necessity and convenience. 
The limits ascribed to a mountain are hot real, 
■exact. Where it and the adjacent land begin 
and end does not matter. Our established 
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lines will enable us .ter kno\^ itbe ,* mountain. 
TBtt point is that the .pipcesSj^ of know- 
ing things involves the separation, in, mind^' 
of’Sb much of the univeise as will aefiiie that 
thing by constituting it. a -unit, pdliis pro:j’ 
cefesof separation, or division, applies not . 
only to foi ms, liniaments fbut to eyei’y other 
distinguish irg characteristic, the, sum o^ . 
whi<h constitutes a unit. It is the woikihg *' 
out of this process in consciousness that en- 
ables one to linow another in any oilier..' 
spheiejand at last to know the Cieator of' 
ajj. With the gi-eater coinpiehension aijj 
If St will coii.e the perception that the one 
in the ones of His ci cation; and t\ie farther 
pGiccption that the One and ones are one; 
tliat the limitfiiion is not inheient in Being,' 
but in aspect, phase. 

Potid l4 , — With the reaching out after 
knc.wkclge, ii evitably there arises the ques- 
tion as to vlfclher tbeie is an ultimate Kea- 
lity; and is He or It all pervading? I see 
as it were a luminous, point in the ,fai*thest' 
distance.^ It dvaws hithmv.ird; and as it*, 
does so, it appeai-s as a pencil of rays. TJie 
ii.oaier it approaclies tiie vaster their number, 
until they lerome infinite. Retraced, the 
many again become oiie, but to be lost in 
tbei infinite d stance? Ho tc’ m can adequate- 
ly define it,, and no human mind envelop it^ 
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nevertheless it . is ever pi*esent,; the Ghangej-. 
less in the midst of, change; liWe as a stone, 
cast upon the bosom of the water marks ; 
the beginning of a series of concentric’, 
waves, so fiom the Center existence springs; ^ 
and sphere on sphere unfolds, as the bud in ’ 
the end of a twig • evolves; and time and^' 
space appear. In that primal Center is ein 7 
braced all conscic usiicss; and all eternity, 
where yesterdajr, to-monow and to-dey are, 
one, nor c has W5 ought the niaivelj, 

of creation. To diifer is characteristic of man. 
While there -is in idl. a common likeness, 
making, us one, there is also that conspiring 
diiferenco that tends to a divergence; as a.^ 
tree will branch out; and its limbs turn ever 
aside from the trunk out of which they 
gVow; and whence is drawn their nourish- 
ment. So faith; and creed; and doctrine 
however firmly, strictly, bound, at last, like, 
corpuscles divide; and thus are multiplied. 
In fact, differentiation , or to differ, is one of 
the unavoidable factors of evolutionary exis- 
tence. 

Xxxv 

I*iom Dr. f Drtts 7.«< /x». A. /». C. P . .1/’ (R 'i») ^ nto. 

Scer, t'xrv, Pr sidon'- •vn.'l Vie*'-* rc«Hcnt 6f ••Pi.yclu'-M diea.1 
Soci ty” author of “Hvpnonsm” l9l 1, FTypno’io Surlm st on 

I- riionipT't cV I'JI'J niso v.xr OU8 pamphit xud j»>pBrs. 
f irk At **' on ( R’liliiiitf) 

Point 1. — Man is’ possessed of a dual' 
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mind. The objective, or reasoning mind, 
vrhich enables him to conduct- the affairs of 
this life and the subjective mind, ^hieh 
cannot- reason and is of no practicai use on 
this plane and tthich only comes to the sur- 
face here belot?' Tvhen the objective mind is 
treakened. or dormant, as in deep, hypnosis 
and kindred states and veiy often at the 
hour of death. Xow it is* the objective 
mind which sleeps, the sabjective mind 
which dreams and the obiective mind which 
wakes np. 

Po^nf 2 — Although the personalty is 
the same, the objective mind is, for the most 
part, dormant when the subjective is active 
in dreams and, as they do not transter im- 
pressions to one another the dream and the 
waking world remain distinct. 

Fcirsi o. — ^The two minds do not operate 
together normsilv and when one is in a state 
of activity', the other lies dormant. 

Fci'it 4. — ^The dream world has no 


actual existence outside the mind of the 
dr^mer. He is its stle creator and, if his 
objective mind is altogether inop3:ative, 
there is nothing to distmgaish the waking 
from the dream world. 


^ Fct:it 5 . — The qnestionis one which is a 
^jeefcofmnch c-ontroversy, bnt- Christian 
belief holds that there are most- certainly 
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other worlds, where the subjective mind, 
that immortal part of man, his soul, will go 
after the death of the body and that this 
world (or worlds) is eternal though opinion 
is divided as to its nature. 

Point 6. — It would certainly appear 
that, given certain conditions, communica- 
tion is possible, from time to time, with some 
spii’itual world. Also a person enrapport 
may communicate with another who is in a 
dream, or clairvoyant state. 

Point 7 . — ^We do believe that this world 
is but a stepping stone to another and higher 
state and such progressing may indeed extend 
upwards even to that seventh heaven of 
which Paul, the Apostle speaks. 

Point 8. — A dreamer does sometimes 
appear to recognise his dream as such and 
one can only suppose that, on these occasions, 
the functioning of his objective mind is not 
altogether inhibited and he is therefore able 
to reason to some extent but by what means 
this power may be acquired is as yet undis- 
covered. 

Point 9. — The working of the objective 
mind in a dream world, revealing its nature 
as such, does not necessarily cause the cessa- 
tion of the dream. 

point 10. — ^Dreams are generally said to 
be emanations from our waking thoughts or 
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actions and they, are generally found to ’oe in 
Ediae way traceable to such. By perfect 
trol of thought and action it might therefoie- 
be poFsibie to colitrol the dream state. 

Point 11.— Cognizance of dreamless ^lefep' ; 

hardly appeal’s possible,' as^ the objective 
mind is then absolutely inhibited.' . 

Poio.t 1'2.— We can only judge of cons-' 
cibnsne.ss after death from hearsay ' fir d such 
reVelations depend for their correctness on 
the power and good faith of mediums. If one; 
conside's human personality however and its'‘ 
normal development from the cradle to'the ,, 
grave, it is only reasonable to believe in its" 
survival of bodily death. Moref)ver every 
organ of man has its particular function and 
if we accept the theo’y of a dual mind then' 
tlie subjective mind which has no ])articular 
work to do here, but is rather a hindrance' 
when it dnes como to the surface, must be' 
intcniled for u.se in some other sphere beyond 
this present life. 

Puvil 13, — As regards the waking world'' 
‘ WG a''e again dependent on lica”say, though 
belief in a creative force is inherent and reasc'm- 
ablc. With regard to the d”eam world,; 
howov'c", those of us who believe in the dual 
' min'd of man do accept dream creatu' es as; 
beings of our own making, having ho cxteimal 
independent action. 
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V, ^/y)wfl4.—The principle of worship is 
inherent' in every human created 'being. The 
Dudjiliisb woivhips his Xuddha; the Maho^ 
mVdan his . Mahomet; the Jew his Jehovah, 
the Christian his Christ. Every race and 
tribe of the civilised and uncivilised creation 
has its own special deity; but by whatever 
name He may be known hnd w hatevor form 
His woiship may take, do not all look alike 
to the one uJtiihate Kdality, eternal, conscious 
and ovei -present, the supreme God. 

XXXVI 

Fiom Mr. kAh <*, Born,’ 

April 2C, 1807 ill tb*- Unitetl Statoi- ol Amr>ricii; nut'ioi ol 'ori- 
gin vol ^Idiiti.l Sitcicb o«««e IfftJb Dnia hut Hich, 

47. .N. .1. ^ 

. Point 1 . — The sleeper, the di earner and 
the conscious dreamer are diffeicnt states or 
stages of correlated activity in matter. In 
slee[) the thinking mind cea'! 0 '=! to function. 
The, d earn is me:ely an atrophied form of 
the thinking mind. It is the state we have 
passed flii-ough in our descent f oni meie 
feeling to conscious thinking. Like the appen- 
dix in ^ the body we have outlived its uselul- 
ness and it is ceasing to function. 

Point — The law of substance vivifies 
and makes possible all activity. Just as we 
haA’e through our faculties a vague sensfe 
of substance likewise these activities possess a 
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vague sense of substance and consequently 
sense a relation to each other. The Divine 
Substance alone makes memory possible. 
The evanescent forms of matter which we 
are inclined to regard as mind do not possess 
the faculty of memory. 

Point 3 . — The pei-sonality in each state 
is different only in degree. It is only a diffe- 
rent state of the same personality. This 
personality only exists potentially. The po- 
tential resistence to an electric current in the 
wire^ ceases to exist when the current ceases 
but is still potentially possible. 

Point A . — The dimm state is not exter- 
nal to the dreamer. The dream state and 
the dreamer are one. They are merely differ- 
ent states of the one activity of matter 
mistakenly classified as mind. It is a matter 
mind or matter so highly attenuated that 
wo have, as yet, no method either instru- 
mental or intellectual for distinguishing its 
nature, substance or value. 

Point 5 . — There are no other worlds- 
{astral, mental or spiritual). In proportion 
that we demonstrate our ability to discern 
evanescent forms of matter we see different 
worlds. Our world consists of our conscious- 
ness of phenomena. Y^hen we learn more 
about phenomena we live in a larger world. 
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In spirit there is no matter and vrhen we 
have dissociated ourselves with matter in 
its last analysis we have no consciousness of 
matter phenomena. Spirit knows nothing 
of the mental realm just as the mental knows 
nothing of Spirit. Only Spirit sees Spirit. 

Point 6 . — Communication of one world 
with another is not possible in an intelli- 
gent sense. If we were suflSciently educated 
with regard to the latent possibilities of 
matter we would be able to see the relation 
of one state to another and communication 
would be unnecessary. The chemist has a 
greater vision of the mdden secrets of matter 
than one who is not a chemist. Likewise 
the political economist can see different 
strata in which nren live. What has been 
regarded as different worlds are merely dif- 
ferent strata of matter of which we are still 
ignorant. 

Point 7 . — In the Absolute sense all cons- 
ciousness in or of matter is a dream. The- 
intensity of the dream state diminishes in 
proportion to our knowledge of it as a dream- 
state. When we have sufficient illumination 
to classify its variations we will have reached 
the highest de^’ee of inteUigence attainable. 

Point 5.— 5t is impossible for the sleeps 
ing dreamer to reduce his dream state' to in- 
teUigence. This sleeping dream ' state is 
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nothing moi'e fclian imperfectly correlated 
faculties. The waking dream ' {normal 
living state) is susceptible of coordination 
and p«)n elation to the degree that' -wo li'novr 
it as such. 

Pk hit 0. — The fact of our being awake- 
ned by the operation of physiological funo 
tions disp] ovcs the possibility of our being 
aware (jf the dream state as suchl 

7^1 -m/ JO.- The fact of the dream state 
being traceable to physiological conditions, 
moi e often than otherwise, namel}’^, ‘ abnor- 
mal conditions of the feeling rn'ind, rembyes 
the dream state from the realm of thinking. 

Point JJ.— This question is merely a 
repetition of the previous question. This ,re- 
I petition is caused by the insufficiency . of 
s 3 niiboHeal detern.i:usm. .Mpreover this 
repetition is confusing and make .scientific 
analysis and classification difficult. What 
'we need ,is a mental nomencJature,.and a 
metaphysical language. ■ ! . ' 


Point J^.— Death is nothing but the 
TOSsation of vivified matter^ 'The thing 'iliai 
diesis'merely 'cbordihated seh'satibn'-in ‘ffiat- 
fer. When this coordinatiph 'ceased ’lo '"fune- 
.tibn,‘ sensation peases. ’ If 'ariy'^bl' tfiis viyi- 
fied '' sensation ^ suryived w.e 'wbuld‘"M'^be 
alive. ^ The supposition of such ""So 
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«C{?ounls for the origin of Pui’gatojy. and Hell. 
'The hietapliy'sics’of Jesus of Kazaieth tea- 
ches that in proportion that this coordina- 
ted yiv tied sensation yields to Uivine intiu- 
ence (Substance) do Ave die. into the Spirit. 
This is the death that Jesus had icfcreiue to 
and not the cessation of the functions of the 
•body’ and decomposition. 

■; ' J^vint 13. — In the waking dream we 
know our creator iii p- oportion to knowledge 
of substance. There is no comparative. ^con- 
sciousness in the dream. ■, 

' ' iJ. - Theie is a .Reality, exteimal 

and ever present hidden behind the nebulo- 
sity of matter but this reality is not., cons- 
cious of its own, existence. By.desymbolizing 
objects and, language and theieby destroying 
"the nebulosity of j. matter we can.becomecon- 
spious .of th.e, absolute- Reality. This consci- 
ousness js the basis o.f all.religipn andif.un(|er- 
,,stood , .sciputilically would be .suitable,. and 
.sufficient ,to ‘all: creeds, and climes. 

Lf-Fronj/an Hambl'e Saeker after. 

. Point 1. — ^In reality it is no one;,Ih'illu- 

• ' f 1 • i.- ' ■ 111 r -I ■i-'i • < 



'whose' objective' statp is* dofinantli'TliSii Which 
W^tbshi/ i^ the^l^Gbcti^e 
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consciousness to the human body. The “silver 
cord” is not severed until what is* -called 
mortification of the dead body commences. • 
Povni 6. — As the dreamer and the dream 
areone> both in the waking and in- the dream 
.* states,' any communication he -may seem- to 
“obtain from another world, even frotn those 
I who are commonly known as dead, is merely 
a calling up into objective consciousness a cer- 
I tain portion of his subjective consciousness, 
whether this communication is gained through 
what is called a medium, or whether the 
person himself is in a tmnde. 

Point -7. — ^When illumination is once gain- 
ed, thatis,a man hasdematerialized both his 
material body and his human consciousness, 
he has won Divine consciousness, which is om- 
nipresent, perfect, spiritual,* because-it is ^ the 
complete manifestation of the Divine Think- 
er. He has gained “the fulness of Mind.” As 
the thoughts of the Thinker are infinite, true 
consciousness is always unfolding. Tiiei'e is 
one atii” the Thinker and - His thoughts”. 

I The Thinker and His thoughts are one and 
nnseparable. 

’ Point 8. — This niay be possible, but it is 
unwise to practise. He must go into a trance 
state' and- this- is^ dangerous. 

3 ihmC'9. — ^Humber 8 answers this' "ques- 

tion. 
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Feint 10.*— It is possible to protect one’s 
self fiom the di earn state -while asleep, and is 
very advisable. One can catch a cola or die 
-while asleep. The method is to so gain a sense 
of Divine conscionsness before going to sleep, 
also while in the apparent act of passing over, 
so that this sense ot union is not lost. On -wa- 
king, this sense must at once again be realized 
and our progress alone depends on the num- 
ber of hours each day we remain in commu- 
nion with the Thinker. 

Point Ji— Not advisable. 

Point 18 — At what is called death a 
man wakes up, as if from sleep, to fnd he 
never died. His dream state becomes real 
to him. 

Point 13. — ^They cannot, because the 
di-eamer and the dieam are one, both in the 
Waking and in the dieam state. They are 
both illusion. 

Point 14. — ^There must be. Thoughts, 
cannot die, they can only be changed. Qhere. 
can 1 e but Oitc Thinicer, and His thoughts. 
We, dicsmers, must change our dieam 
thoughts tor eternal thoughts. Y\ e n ust re- 
alize theje is but one Thinker and tbat •v^eare 
His tbeughts', all eke isnothing. Y htn there . 
aic cicugh woikeis earnestly cndea%ouiing 
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to bring about tlie^ change of Con- 
sciousness, then, when it is realized, all the 
dream states will disappear with their 
dreamers, and the “/ Am/* the Thinker and 
His thoughts alone will vemam— Divine 
Mind and Divine Consciousness y One true 
God. We mustendeavoui’ to unify all things. 
A few quotations may serve to realize that 
there is a Reality underlying all religious 
thoughts: — 

“Sola Soveraifin, inner Self of all Oroation" 

'’The whole world must ho looked upon as one single country 
all men as belonging to oneroce. Religione, Baoos, and Haiions 
are all divisions, of man’s making only; before God there are 
neither Fetsians. arabs, French, nor English: God is God for all 
and to Him all creation is ONE. {B(tha “o" llah) * 

"OonsciouB identification with universal Life without the 
loss of my own sense of individuality” {Aichdeacon Vi'ilberforce) 

, “All men are struggling in the various paths which ulti- 
mately lead to me, the Infinite Existence, Intelligence. Bliss and 
Lite Eternal" ’ 

*'God is LOVE” (John the Divine) 

•■God is Fpirit’ “They that worship Him must worship in 
Spirit and in Truth." {Jisw C/lrist^ 

“Ha IS the Light and Source of Light; He is the Wisdom and 
Intellect Ho is in possession of all good things ... good mind 
immortality, hea'tli. devotion, and piety. All these gifts Ho 
grants to the righteous man who is upright in thoughts 
words and deed-> {ZoioiisUr, '! he Ztud A'testu) ’ 

“Be trnnsfo’med by the changing of your mind" {Paul) ' 
“Nirvana is the annihilation of all tlmtisovil, that is destruc- 
tive, It is not the annihilation of that which is love of that 
which is beautiful, of that which is everlasting" {Buddha) 

“Mams forever in the bosom of the Father, not goinc to he 
but perfect ^o^o" (Jiiwrojadasu, 

“All pervading is /the Great Too {The Word or ITau) Pro- 
duction without possession, action without self-assertion, dove- 
lopmexiG withou6 uoxninatloD, Only the man vrho lives fot tb 9 
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Trhole woriapos 3 »sBO? paaoe of mind {TAoti Tste, TelTch' Kinff t 
' ’■'Hypocrltel first oast out the beam that is in thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou sio clearly'to Oast out the mote 'that is la 
thy brother’s eye” {Jaus Christ) . . , . - , >■ ..’f 

“All God’s creatures ate Hia family, and, he is the mbal be- 
loved of God who triath to do most good to God’s oreatdres*’ 
iMohammed) ‘ w- ■ „ . . ‘ , 

God is Mind, God is A.11, thcrofora All is Mind' .{iirs ,Edd}/) 
■’There is nothing but God and His manifoslatio’h’’ (ff.Ti. 
Ratrson ) 

••Nirvana lies open before him, the fmness of spiritual know- 
ledge the Beatific “Vision of wliioh Christians hdv6" ^yhispered, 
the peace which p^seth understanding’’ (A* Besant) \ 

‘ •• Che Kingdom of God is within you and whoever shall khow^ 
himself shall find it" (Now Sayings of .resns from Oxyrhyrious)' 
ONE QQt> .AUtO . FtU/ier OF ALL, ‘//HO IS ABOVE ALL. 
THROUGH ALL, AND IN YOU ALL (Raul 

xxxvni 

From Prof. John Loirdt'U.k. Born' ill 1837; Author of- 
•‘Problems of the Self’; Professor of Logic ‘and Metaphysics, 
Queen's University, Belfast; Professor of riillosophy in Dalbou 
Bio University, Halifax, N. 8.; Shaw Fellow, Trinity Co\Ioge 
Cambridge University Scholar— (?»wi»iore Gardhis, Belfast 
(Ireland) . , ' ' 

Foint 1. — ^There is no good evidence- to 
show that Peter asleep is. difiPerent pei-son 
from Peter awake and -I think that Peter 
knows what he well enough. 

Point 2 :-^ — -Peter frequeiitljr knows-he is 
di’eaming when. He . is dreaming s. (see question 
8). In the general case he is too much'f inters 
csted in his dream ;to care about .hisi -.waking 
state. The consciousness of persojaari^^ntity.. 
ii\. dreaming.-, does,, not' ofcpur.w .I’ecognisajbly. 
different from the consciousness of 'it' in, 
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iralliing and dreams are remembered by the 
same laws as any thing else. 

Piont 3. — There is no good evidence that 
the personality is different. If it were, the 
so called ‘dream personality’ would be a fic- 
tion because dreams are not continuous in this 
character. If this hypothesis were sound, the 
sleeping Peter would have dozens and different 
Mream personalities’ every night. 

Point 4. — ^Very probably neither the 
waking world nor the various dream worlds 
are created at all and certainly it is impossi- 
ble to prove that any of them has or needs 
a creator. Dreams are distinguished by lack 
of coherence, etc. (see any text book). 

Point 5. — ^There is not a dream world as 
well as a waking one. When language is 
used as loosely as in this question, there might 
be an infinity of ‘worlds’ but there is no oc- 
casion for supposing that any of them is 
‘astral’. 

Point 6. — This question would only be 
settled by empirical evidence. At present 
there is not sufficient evidence of this kind 
to establish any conclusion. 

Point 7. — On the hypothesis, thei-e is 
no reason against infinite region of this kind. 

Point 8. — Yes; I have often done so; and 
so have most people whom I have consulted 
on the subject. I do not think there is any 
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peculiar means of acquiring this power. It i® 
common and worthless. 

Point 9. — It ceases, I think for the mo- 
ment; but the dreamer does not usually wake. 

Point 10. — One might try psycho-analy- 
tic methods. Diyden and- Mrs. Radcliffe 
used to alter their character for this purpose. 

Point 11. — ^Indirectly by efforts in the 
time of waking, etc. and perhaps directly by 
hypnotism. 

Point 12.-— There is no good sufficient 
evidence on this point and no non-empirical 
arguments carry weight. 

^ Poird 13, — ^Dream-castles do not know 
their dreamer and tables and chaii's do not 
know their creator. 

P oird lA. — All reality is ultimate reality. 
Some realities may be etenial, some are not. 
Some realities are conscious and some are not. 
An eternal reality would be ever present in 
some sense and not in others. The last 
part of the question should probably be ans- 
wered in the negative. 
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XXXIX 

From Dr. Ario^f Meger, M. D. (Berlin) Lti, D. (Qlaag.) 
Fsyclilatcist and Nearologisfc. B»n near Znrioh (Switaailand) 
Sapt. 13 I3SS Stadied poat. Grad at Paris, Loadoa, Bditi> 
bargh, Znrioh, Vienna and Barlin. Oami to U.S. in 1893. Oon- 
tribntad ectinsivelr on aatttQlogy,p\t>hologv. pjyohiatcy, eto. 
Ex, Preaidont "Uaw York Psyohlatrio Sooioty,’* “Amar Psyoho- 
pathal. issn," etc. Riligton, Zmnglian Pfotaatanb— GuifiAbrct 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A, 

^ 'Point 1. — ^The integrated organism, in- 
dividual or personality. 

Poin t 2. — ^To be one and the same per- 
son does nob mean being inacbion in all direo- 
tions all the time. There are limitations, 
and, with them, greater effectiveness. 

Point 3. — ^The personality is not essen- 
tially different, but so much of its realization 
or activation is different that one might speak 
of * different personalities. ’ 

Point 4. — ^The dream world is a drama- 
tization of the dreamer and only in that sense 
“ outside. ” A real world gives associative 
and reactive material independent of the 
•dreamer. The dream' world is homogeneous 
with the dreamer and gives no ‘jolts of reali- 
ty ’such as one gets on awaking in contact 
with the objective world. 

Point 5. — I do not think so and doubt 
even the justification of speaking of “ a ’* 
dream world. There are almost as many 
dream worlds as dreams. 

Point 6. — ^Even the weirdest fancies may 
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Lave Lnks. Put no' '’intercommunication. 
sucL as the question implies. ‘ , ‘ .> 

Point '*?. — -would be anotber fancy. 

Point 8. — It often happens, especially in^- 
relatively shallow sleep. It is undesirable to 
spoil good sleeping habits for this purpose. 

Point 9. — It usually dissolves. 

Point 10. — Dreams are remarkably re- 
sistive and automatic. Interference is usually 
an awakening. 

Point 11. — One might have a feeling of 
thorough rest. 

Puini 12. — Ido not suppose that there 
is any consciousness. 

Point 18. — A mystical question -which 
should 1 e settled from case to case accoiding 
to whether the facts warrant it or not. 

Point 14. — To me it is a problem of rea- 
lization of the whole of which we are biit .a 
part — a realization which can be approached. 
It can be an intellectual concept or a concept 
with more or less mystical features. It has 
so many aspects, that only, general principles 
can be universally valid, and as such 1 should 
name the univeisal coj^isfency in ftbe face,oif 
pluralism of m^ifesta;bion. ji_ .. .1; , 
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From Ptof. Charles HosioelV Paine, PrbfcBSor o£ Eugenios, 
^Ilege of physicians ond sui-gecns, St. Louis, Me. Born. July 6, 
1869. A uthor of *‘,The Sexual Basis of tho Croaiivo Capacity of tho 
Mind" “Some Fundamentdls of Education,” “The Designless 
Universe Safe,” “Breeding Criminals and Orowreo Uonirs,’ Euge- 
nics, a rositive view point," etc. eto Secretary, "Eugenics Edu- 
cational and Social Club’’ ~St. Loais, Mo , U. .V. A, 

Regarding tlie 14-Points in the 
Dream Problem, I. am afraid you have “hitr- 
ched your chariot -to the wrong Star” as I 
am a materialist. However, 1 will give you 
what I have on hand regarding dreams. - 

Point 1.— It is I who sleeps, dreams and 
wakes up. 

Point 2. — It is my tired condition that 
prevents me from knowing, dwing my 
dream state, that it is I who, befoie going to 
sleep was waking, and is now dreaming. It is 
my rested condition that reminds me on awa- 
kening that it is I who was dreaming when 
asleep. 

' • Point 3. — I see no change of personality, 
only a condition present which the waking 
person, lapses into and comes out of when re- 
juvinescence takes place through rest. 

Point 4. — The dream world is internal 
to the dreamer, yet real but dependent upon 
a condition; not a separate creator. The dr^am 
world is distinctively dependent upon a 
tired condition, which change of condition 
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will help the dreamer to distinguish it from 
the waking world during the dream state. 

Point 5. — ^No. , I think there is a mis- 
take in the wording of this question. For 
the way it reads includes the dream and 
waking worlds after death. 

Point 6. — Impossible. The dreamer is 
too tired to do anything now but dream. 

Point 7. — -Materialism knows nothing of 
a higher state of illumination beside that of 
man’s waking state. 

Point 8. —Yes. When partially rested 
he may acquire this power. 

Point 9. —It may and it may not, 
depending upon the condition of the dreamer. 

Point 10. —This is an art which only a 
dream expert can state regarding. 

Point 11. — ^Only as my dream world vo- 
cords can I tell of its activities. 

Point 12. — Yone. His personality sur- 
vives only in the mind of others. 

Point 13. — ^The same as I know my- 
self. 


Point 14. — I think not. 



Notable Comments and Views 

Ont of tba large number of letiiers reoelTod by the Editar 
irom renders of the first volume of the Dream Problem, express- 
ing their views with oommsnts on the book, we publish a few 
here. Others equally interesting and instruotive will appear in 
^subsequent part of this volume, 



IB'zom Satnj-urati Sinah, Ph» D. So., M. SO. 0. Fellow 
t>£ tLo Latent Light Culture onS the Indian Academy of Soionoo. 
A Sihli I?evot»e; Inventor of some psychic in&lrumentB; Author, 
Oommentator and I ranslator of several vernacular books ou Be* 
Itgion, Philosophy and Cocultjsm— -J/t'/rir Cottage, Tarn Tavn 
^Piittjah) India, 

*‘Hu> l)U^inef<s imdertuken by you is a laborious 
oiui and praisutvorthy. Many writers of the solution 
have tried much to show greatness in their know- 
ledge of philosophy, while the real point of argu- 
ment has been left altogether. I shall, however, 
leeonimend ihe themes of some of them, because 
3 have found them not slipping from their own 
lines ot th(fugbt. Ah to the other theses, I do not 
mean that they are rojectablcj they ai'e, of course, 
full of useful things to be leawit bj'- a student, of 
philosophy and the w liters are heartily to bo thank- 
ed i<»r then' eonlributions on behalf of the dreamfer. 
The editorial part is interestingly and competently 
Composed. It sIkjWs the Editor’s thorough acquain- 
tfinee with the a]<iritual knowledge in Eastern and 
Western rhiitj.sophies. lie exjn-esses his w’onderful 
ability in unitii.g the ancient and modern sciences 
to make the book up to date. 

QTie book still requires its accomplishment 
owing to the subject being most difficult and deep. 
And when it becomes complete, in my opinion, it 
will not only help to satisfy our own English know- 
ing spcker.s a ftor Truth, but even the foreigners 
absolutely dis.intere.stcd in our Indian philosophy. 
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S. i^AMPURAN SlNQH 

•CONTROL OF DREAliLS. 

In - my former , note, published in - VoL; 1 
•of the Dream Problem it 'vas sho^^'H. ' very 
briefly that the three qualities of being 

influenced .by the previous deeds 'of jiva,,'. are. the 
cause of the' whole creation. The: dream and waking' 
worlds,' by reason of similarity, are alike in reality*- 
though a .'little- difference (merely to say in the 
scales of time and- -space)' appears, between; them. 
Accordingly whatever we can build in the- waking,, 
state, may also be built in the • dream condition,, if 
we can have control over , the gunas (qualities) 
somehow. ■ 

Before understanding the .method’ of controlling 
-dreams, it fe'-importaivt to know that -the. dream, is 
a state which comes over, atman, as -death • comes 
after birth and tlm cycle constantly repeats itsellL 
J'agrat,- swapna and sv^Jmpti -are the working 
states of jivatvmn in -which-. it performs- the. work 
entrusted tqit to .evolve itself out in the end. But 
it .should be. remembered that the soul (fitTiian) 
rendersdtself responsible of such; changes only under 
the influence, of ignorance- (civw^ycf). ' , 

... The, thought' is the .medium of av-idyct {which, 
fascinates atman to wander .from the truth, and 
go ffrom jagrat -to, sioapna and, - from , swapna - - to. 
Jagvgt, or ,.ordejrly • ,or. . disorderly. -This 

process, is. occurring, automatically, • about which ,Tve 
know, .'nothing at. all-.,,. Ifi we, can .have a. control. 
aven.ionr..th.o’hghts,,,we; can ; .change’- -pner s,tate,..intp, 
another.*! ."^ithput a mastpry.pn pur , thopght^, '.we. 
cannot dp -it. .. The contool , over ,our ; thoughts,; can 
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1 only te had hy awakening our soul which consists 
in releasing it from the grip of mayo, or avidya 
(ignorance). 

The best means lies in giving suggestions to- 
the mind and to do this I would advise the reader 
of this hook to merge in serene thinking for ten 
minutes before going to bed each night. He should 
think of nothing else but of the contents of dream 
he wants to see. The mind should be fixed in the- 
crown of head, whore there is an angular whirl of. 
veins, called vertical window as referred to in the 
Holy Gran th of the Sikhs: "The best knowledge 
abideth in the city of Siv (the brain or tenth gate). 
Having reached there, meditate upon the next....” 
The western gate is closed by a rock (a piece of 
flesh -which yogis suppose to be at the top of the 
spinal column). There is a window over that rock 
and over this window is the tenth gate. He who. 
dwelleth there has neither end not limit.” 

A man who contemplates upon this window, 
surely secs in vision everything of the dreamland 
as well as of the higher spheres. An American 
authority says ako that "dreams arise from two 
geneiol classes of causes, viz. (1) Intense desire 
filling the mind of sleeping person, such as love, 
hate or unfulfilled task or duties, (2) The strong 
de.'.iras and thoughts of these relating to, providing . 
such persons arc in sufficiently close Tajyjport with 
the soul slept by reason of love or other strong 
attachments. Either one or both of these causes 
tend to prcducc a restlessness in the' sleeping soul 
^andhaveo tendency to attach the soul back 
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to the scenes of eai’th, either in a dreamy kind 
of telepathic communication or else, in a few 
cases, hj' something approaching the state of 
somnambulism or sleep walking of the physical life.”’ 

In short, just as the future condition of the 
individual on the astral plane is largely determined’ 
his desires and ideals, so is his dream state 
determined by the nature, character and strength 
of his desires. Even, if the man has made a ged 
of nearly eveiylhing in the material world and is 
the « creator of his surroundings, physically and 
mentall}’, there is no reason, why he cannot creat < 
things in the dream according to his desires. As a 
matter of fact, when there is a problem which 
we cannot solve in our waking state, we can do it 
at night when we go to sleep. It is said that the 
soul receives ai d stores up energy while in the 
astral plane which enables it to manifest pc were 
undreamt in the next earth life. Lilcewhe the 
things of learning which seem difficult to the man 
in the waking condition, show a wonderful pirgress 
in being completed by him on the next day through 
the refreshment of sleep in the night. 

The cccultists know hew to control dreams by 
pcst-hypnctic u p gestien, i:ct ordinary cccullitfs but 
advanced yogis cniy prsicss this power. They 
acquire it Ly austeiitics, mental penances and 
breath control along with an increase of saivic 
gxma . , 

The means of increasing .satvio guna consist 
(1) In the use cf satvic did, such as easily 
digestible, desiiable vegetables and not gluttony. 
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•(2) Pure water, distilled or filtered of a place where 
the atmosphere is clear and healthy, taken in an 
appropriate quantity, (3) liesid^ioe in a place 
where the mind and hrain remain, undisturbed, 
which i> also unavoidable from the sanitary ppint of 
view, (4) Association with pure souls, (5) StvAy 
of books, especially Vedanta, New Thought Science 
and Torja, and (6) Practice of Breajthing exercise 
along with recitation of true name of Almighty 
God 

The method of breathing exercise, which is very 
important and necoivary, i-> briefly stated here ; Sit 
rclaxedly, with the spine straight and the head 
erect. "VVith the mouth closed, exhale slowly and 
then inhale throxtgh the nostrils, expanding the 
lungs in every direction, especially downward. Then 
hold the breath in for a few seconds and let it out 
slowly, quietly, and as thoroughly as possible/ Then 
ivait for a few seconds before inhaling again. This 
breathing process should, of course, bo accompanied 
by the recitation of the true name, dividing it into 
two parti during exhaling and inhaling as below : — 

“0 ilf.” (Hindu Name for 'recitation) 

'‘Alla, Hoo” (Mohammadan Name for recitation) 

“trcsas...G/irisi”(ChristianNamc fot recitation) 
"TTah... Giiru*’ (Sikh Name for recitation) 

The ab >ve breathing practice brings in more 
vitaliiing and cleansing oxygen and thereby poisons 
and subtle clogging elements are got rid of, besides 
the carl) rate acid gas. It also encourages rhythm 
and enhaueet satvio gti/na and energy.” 

tRoiK — 'Chi' inswors to tbo -Vomit by Sa'ml Sahib will 

ln>tbs nsxt uaooad part of tbl* voluma.— 





MR. Solomon Cohen. 
1870, 


Dr. g. a. Kratzer. 
b. 1870. 
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■Prom "'y'tmAnnnda Brahmaehary. Author of “ Truth 

Eevoaled”, “SOul Problem oad Maya". Contributed -articles 
to Hmdu Spiritual Magasdne on * Strange Experiences”. Age 48 
years, a Sanayaii— /’itum&ar/jwra, SMvuUu/hi/t, Benares City 
(India) 

It has given me a great pleasure for hav- 
ing received the 14-Points propounded by your good.- 
self for the solution ' of the Dream Problem. The 
'problem is the most intricate and interesting one no 
doubt. ■ Solutions of these problems are very difficult 
specially when made out in a foreign tongue. Not 
only the solutions of these 14 points are diffiictilt but 
the points themselves are also very difficult to be 
grasped by the ordinary brain. The brain where- 
from these points came out -is undoubtedly an 
extraordinary one. I think the points and their 
solutions are equally intricate for one who has never 
sought to delve into the mystery of the inner self. 
do not know what a long period has been spent for' 
having thought out these 14-Point3 by .the extra-, 
ordinary brain of your goodself. According to my' 
estimation I saj* that the brain from which these’ 
points came out is more capable for answering them 
t than the other brains to which they have been appealedi] 
for solution. The attempt for solution by other brainaj 
appear to me quite futile. When j-ou will reach the 
higher stage of your spiritual evolution than the pre- 
sent one from which the 14-Points have come out, the 
solutions by your good-self must positively be made 

The channel through which you have sought t( 
trickle down into the Inner self is a new one ancf 
imthought of by tho most people of this world. Th«f 
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process practised by you is only practicable for a man 
who is regularly taught by an expert yogi. The 
development of the process with the help of the 
dreams for the realisation of the seif will excite the 
curiosity of those who are interested in the spiritual 
cultivation and by this a new light wrill be thrown 
upon the outer world amongst those who are so 
eager and earnest for seeking the ultimate Truth. 
Indian yoga philosophy is well known to the foreign 
world, but your new invention of this process of the 
self-realisation through the dream channel will not 
a little surprise the people of the foreign countries. 
Your name ■will be well remembered by them for 
many centuries to come. It is a special gift of God 
you have been endowed "with. Your good and noble 
deeds in your past lives as well as in your present 
one, have earned for you this special gift granted 
very rarel 3 - to the mortal beings of this earth. 

I shall try to solve your 14-Points of the Dream 
Problem according to my culture and experience of 
these subjects. These points you have propounded 
are the subjects to be discussed between the yogis 
only and taught to and by them onh*. To the lay- 
men, these points are very obscure. Tliey are clear 
^ thwe who have had discernment of the ultimate 
Truth or at least have passed over some higher 
staps of their spiritual evolution. Self realisation 
IS the only channel through which the dream problem 
IS to be solved. 


PiiblLS^n^p!.® by tho Swami will be 

piioJUbod in Part TI of this voluine— 


i>- 5»3. 
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^om Bev Or. &. A. Jintiuert B. 4, 0. S. D., Fonndor nod 
President of The Oonital Christian Soionoe Institute of Ohioago 
(Independent}. Born in 1870. Formerly n Reader in one of the 
regular Christian Soienoo Ghurohes. Was a member of the 
Christian '>cionoB hnroh for eight years and was a frequent 
contributor to its periodicals, lieft it in order to be untram- 
molcd by its restriotive by-laws, which limit freedom of ezpres- 
aion, on the part of members, in speech and writing. Previong 
to 1904, was a clergyman of the Univeisalist denomination. 
Became, apparently, a hopeless and chronic invalid, but was 
marvellously healed in Christian Soionoe, which was the occasion 
of embracing that faith. Since then is a practitioner of Gnris- 
tian Science. Holds the same fidth and philosophy as _ Christian 
Scientists in the Onuroh, but has no connection with its ecclesi- 
astical Government. luthor of “Dominion Within*, “Spiritnal 
Man*'. ‘Whatis Truth’, Revelation Interpreted'*, "rha Univorsal 
Gospel*, *'Etid of the Age ’ — Pantheon Buildinq, Sheridan 
Itoad. Chiotvto, III UB,A. 

Thauk you voty much for the copy of “How did 
Illusion of Phenomenal Universe Arise?" which you 
so kindly sent me. I have read it with deep inte- 
rest and much satisfaction, as have several of my 
friends. The statement of the case and the argu- 
ments are very clear and the illustrations are speci- 
ally lucid and convincing. 

The solution of the problem which you present 
is identical with the solution given by Mary Baker 
Eddy in the philosophy and practice which she 
named “Christian Science," with which yon are 
probably more or less familiar. 

Mrs. Eddy discovered, about fifty years ago 
from her study of the Christian scriptures, virtu- 
ally the same philosophy as that presented in the 
Vedanta teaching. The only point of difference 
which I have been able to discover between the two 
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theories of j&Tisolute Beality is set forth in the foot 
note on page 61 of njy booklet, “The Universal 
Gospel/’ vhich I think yon may have seen,'' as 
several huiidred copies have circulated in India, hfat 
I am sending you a copy by this mail. 

MtP Eddy states that she made her discovery 
of Qiristian fccienco vithont previous knowledge of 
Hindu philosophy oh her part, but only through 
experience, meditation and inspiration from the 
Christian Bible. That she came to virtually the 
same idea of Absolute Truth, .and demonstrated it in 
practice, is strong corroboration of both Vedanta 
philosophy and Christian Science. 

I think there is considerable difference between, 
the practice of I'cdanta and that of Christian Soience 
In Chri-tian Science, we think that Mrs. Eddy has 
given the world a very valuable method for destroy- 
ing, firpl of all, the worst and most unpleasant fea- 
tures- of the phenomenal universe, as they arise in 
our human lives, and of ultimately 'tfaU'-cending 
and overcoujii g the world of illusion wholly. 

The woc/u 8 opcrcTw/i of Christian Scieiice, for 
overcoming sin, disease, poverty, discord, and ulti- 
mately death and what is called "matter”, is excel- 
lently set forth in the hook "Teaching and Addres- 
ses,” by Edwaid A. ICimhaU, of which’ I ani tS 
compiler and editor, and of which I am sending 
you a copy. ° 


^ Dream Problem. 

ith the consideration and discussion of what 
MO ordiMnly cAlW ■dreams', the witer is not 
neciallj- concerned; but n-ith the oonsideraHott of 


p. !>»5. 
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the whole material universe as a dream, ' and with 
the philosophical and practical prohleihs connected 
with this view, he is profoundly interested, and is 
glad to contribute this article as a discussion' and ’ 
solution of the dream problem. 

First, it will be necessary to establish the right 
fundamental basis for tho discussion, and this cariJjW 
done by bringing, out the correct definition and .usage 
of two important words which will be employed in 
this article and which are much used in philoso' 
phical discussions generally. • 

There are mthin the range of human discern- 
ment and comprehension, t^vo orders of manifestation; 
tho changeless and the changeable, the eternal 
and the temporary, the indestructible and the des- 
tructible, the absolute and the relative. Now the 
«OTO-destructible and the destructible (the absolute 
and- the relative^ are evidently opposite to each 
other, since one is the negative of the other, change- 
less and TiOTt-changeless, eternal and non eternal, 
absolute and itow-absolute, or relative. 

Now to one or the other of this pair of oppo-' 
sites" the woi'd"real"'is to be applied. 


As between the two that which is absolute, eter- 
nal, changeless and indestohctible is “real ” whence _ 
it follows' that which is changeable, destructible 
and relative, that is, the no^absolute, is %p^real; 
i.e., "unreal." ' ' ' . 

It is .generally, , conceded that -the , .'vyhole. mate- 
rial uniyerse,|inoiudipg.huipBnity»'is m constant, .flux r 
an(| .change;, and since the dfacqy^ry. p/ .radium)- ai^- 
diduq'|ipns'made(fr,o;rp,f|ihe analy^sQ^i^^sprpper,tieSjan^^^ 
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Iwhaviour, even the natural or material scientists have 
come to concede that matter is not only changeable in. 
all its manifestations but that, in the last analysis, it 
fe slovrly "wasting awa}' in favor of nothing, and so, in 
its very essence, as well as in its manifestations, it is 
destructible, and therefore only temporary. In other 
words, modern natural science confirms the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, that: “The things that are seen are 
temporal.” 

Consequently, the whole material universe is, in 
every respect wn/rcal. Therefore, it has no actual 
existence, and our concept of it is but a dream. This 
dream-concept appears to assume two phases, first, 
the general or cosmic phase; and, secondarily, the per- 
sonal or human phase. But, let it be repeated, in 
both these phases, the material or phenomenal uni- 
verse is but a false concept of the deluded, unreal car- 
nal mind, which, from the ab.<5o]ute standpoint, is also 
non*cxist€nt. 

Furthermore, it is self evident that the change- 
able never was in the changeless; hence, it could 
never have come out from the changeless. The 
destructible was never in the indestructible; and, 
hence, could never have come out of it. The tem- 
porary never was in the eternal, and could never 
have come out from it. The relative was never in 
the Absolute, and could never have come out from 
fee Absolute. 

^ Hence, the material or phenomenal universe, in- 
cluding mortal men, never proceeded from, and ne- 
ver created by Ab^lute B^g, — ^never were created 
by Qcd, the Absolute Mind. Therefore, the material 
axuvctBe, and mortals, ore not known to Absolute 
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Aiind. The Hebrew scripture decla'ies concerning 
God: “Thou art of purer eyes than to be hold evil (or 
anything short of absolute truth and reality), and 
can’st not look upon iniquity.’* 

Many thinkers, whten the above line of reason in 
js presented to them, are inclined to admit that it 
correct but perplex themselves with this question; 

If the material universe, with its changes, hard- 
ships and evils, is not real, but is only an illusion, — ^if 
it has no part in the Absolute and did not proceed 
from the Absolute, — then where did this illusion ori- 
ginate? Where did it come from? 

Now, this question is a question of philosophy, 
and no answer to it would be worth anything except 
an answer from the standpoint of the highest wis- 
dom, from the standpoint of Absolute Mind. Let us 
consider the question from that standpoint. 

If we take this question to the court of highest 
wisdom, that of Absolute Mind, the question has no i 
standing in the Court, for, as noted above, this 
Court cannot even cognize the question, and there- 
fore cannot consider or answer it. If we should state 
the problem from the standpoint of the Absolute, the 
statement would be this; I am TRUTH, REALITY 
and SURSTAECE. To Me, the so calltd material 
universe and moi'tal nun a/re wnJenown, and awy 
dveam, or illusion about them is also wnhnown. 
From, my standpoint neither a material v/niverse 
or a dream about it exists, or even appears. There-i 
fore neither this supposed phenomenal vmiversc. 
nor any illusion about it, is to he accounted for\ 
They dnd not come from anywhere. They havd 
no origin, source orcawe, | 
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This is the answer of tiie highest wisdom, and as 
ilreadj stated, any answer from any lower standpoint, 
m a question of philosophy, would be worthless. 

1 Accordingly, the question of. the philosopher who , 
Vould be practical, is not, TTAerc d/id the ilVur 
non or dream come from? but. Sow shall human, 
^ings awab’ntJumSulvLS from this clream or illu- 
i^vAth all its seeming deprivations, Umita- 
iojis, pains and other evils? To this question fortun- 
ately, practical an'^wers can be given. We can gradu- 
lly and progressively escape the ills of mortal illusion 
»y the following means: — 

1. Bj' learning what the Absolute is, and what 
xe it>> manifestations; and by meditating on them, 
nily and hourly, as much as may be; and espe- 
ially by bringing our feelings toward the standard of 
bsolute, impen^ional, universal, spiritual Love as 
apidlyas wo can. 

2. By cutting out from our daily lives, as fast 
9 practioablo, that which is sensual, transitory and 

_ dative, and by bringing in that which more and 
- jore approximates the spiritual, the eternal and the 
ios.ilute, Unle^ss our lives conform to such practice- 
ithis, the meditation prescribed above will not 
'uounl to much. , '■ » 

, 3. ^ By daily and hourlj” taking our montal ' 

and with the^ Absolute, in thought and feeling, and' 
.icn, from this standpoint, declaring that mail is the 
^4|auifestation of Mind and is eternal and perfect, lack- 
yg no go. kl thing, and that the only truth about us is, 
]&cdy3C are that man, 'and our only possible ^-refeil be-'' 
,lgi3 a state of perfection; and ’by declaring that the 
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material, the evil, the transitory, the sensual, the illu- 
sory, the limiting phases of human experience are un- 
real and have no existence, and have no right to appear 
and cannot appear, in the life of man, the manifesta- 
tion of Mind. Such affirmations and denials will 
strongly tend to the destruction of the various phases 
of limitation and evil from the experience of human 
heiiigs who are earnestlj* seeking to demonstrate the 
life which more and more approximates Absolute 
Being. Such mental practice fulfils the exhortation of 
St. Paul: “ Pray without ceasing; be instant in sea- 

6on,out of season Let that mind be in you which 

was also in Christ Jesus.” 

This kind of mental procedure is what Christian 
Scientists call " treatment ” and, if really carried 
on in the spirit, is the highest form of prayer; but 
treating is of little value unless, the spirit bears 
witness and unless accompanied by earnest effort to 
live and practice in conformity with the declarations 
made. 

This di«cu.‘;''ion of the dream problem is given 
from the standpoint of Christian Science, and from 
what the writer believes to be the standpoint of aU, 
the correct philosophy in the world. The solution 
which he has presented is that presented in the theo- 
ry and practice of Christian Science, though different 
Christian Science writers would use different lang- 
uage and different illustrations. However, their es- 
sential arguments and conclusions would be identi- 
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From Or. Alloa D. Snvdir, A. B„ A. VL, Ph. D., Author ol 
“Boconoiliat'on ol Oppnsitas.*’ Bora la 1887. Prolossot ot Eaglish, < 
Tftssar College— FottyAfctfsjJrie, N.T., U.S.A. 

THE ULTIMATE TRUTH. 

My fundamental difficulty in entering into the 
point of view of Eastern thinkers comes, I think, from 
the fact that the phrase “ultimate truth” has very 
little meaning for me. Perhaps I can put my diffi- 
culty in terms of the hook before me. In explaining 
that no two jjeople see things in the same way the 
statement is made (page 13) that “the point of view 
ib determined by thevasTia, desire or interest one has 
in the object.” It is because I believe this so thorough- 
ly that I believe all which we call“ truth" must be 
relative rather than absolute or ultimate. To me all 
philosophic conceptions are human points of view, 
determined by something that might be called" in- 
terest,” however far that interest may be removed 
from mere personal desire. The different philosophic 
conceptions of the universe that h'vve proved of va- 
lue can bo to some extent explained, I believe, in 
terms of the period in which they flourished, the half- 
conscious needs of the time, and I believe that future 
times ^vilI evolve philosophies that we of to-day can- 
not pos-fibly anticipate, I do not mean to put on a 
par the superficial, practical "truths” that serve for 
a brief time, and the fundamental conceptions of the 
umverso arrived at by philosophers who have tran- 
scended the narrow, personal considerations that are 
wund to mislead; but even the latter seem to me to 
be in a eenso relative— relative to the time and the 
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personality of the philosopher. 

My attitude toward ultimate truth being such, 
it naturally follows that variety and change do not 
seem to me to be exactly illusions. Eest and unity 
on the one band and variety and change on the 
other seem, when tahen together, to define the 
principles of the universe as we can know it, and 
neither taken alone appeals to my reason as being 
the ultimate truth or, on the other hand, “illusion." 
"While change has been ordinarily associated with 
superficiality, and no doubt rightly, I believe that a 
fundamental philosophy based on the conception of 
progress rather than a static ultimate truth is a 
possible thing. I realize as I write this, that I can- 
not give any detailed criticism of the book, the fact 
being that the problems as formulated are not vital, 
problems to me. 

The point of view about truth that I have been- 
clumsily trying to express is the view that I believe 
underlies Professor John Dewey’s paper, “The Signi- 
ficance of the Problem of Knowledge," No. 3 of the- 
University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy. The 
general idea of the paper can be suggested perhaps by 
quoting the opening sentence; “It is novr something - 
over a century since Kant called upon philosophers to 
cease their discussion regarding the nature of the- 
world and the principles of existence until they had 
arrived at some conclusion regarding the nature of 
the knowing process.” If the paper is still in print 
so that I can get hold of a copy other than our 
college library copy I shall be glad to forward it. 

As I read this over, I fear that I have not- 
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made it clear, that I recognize tremendous difference 
in value between the truth that is determined by 
the personal interest of the limited thinker and the 
fundamental truth of the philosopher. The differ- 
ences ai’e tremendous, 1 admit, but they seem to be 
differences in degree rather than in kind, the ordi- 
nary man approaching the view of the philosopher to 
the extent to which his personal interests broaden 
and expand and become more universal. I question 
whether the philosophic view involves negation of the 
personal — ^is it not rather eoapansion ? 

C“Na doubt, all trutlis, wliPtUar datarmined by the paraonal 
interest of the limited thlnkars or by tbo highly developed in- 
telleotof tua plitlosopbers, uro relative and they wtU remain so, 
os long as wo are in tnis world of relativity or iUusioa. To taka . 
phj’ivoal orampies, wo cannot oven determine the highest 
point of heat or light Tee absolute or ultimate Truth, 
of the bJastarn phllos ipbers cannot bo known by any pto- 
ccis of reasoning and therefore it has no meaning for the phUo* 
eophors Pot its roalization, the only method lies in awakening 
Into or becoming one with it. Wo have not road professor 
s paper, hut wo agree with Kant in calling npoa tbo 
phiiocopbers to oensb disoussion and study the nature of the 
‘ knowing ptocoss’ The goal, to which it must lead, is the, mer- 
ging Into one of the trinity of thoknowor, the knowledge wndthe 
known. In the same way us, by awakening, the dreamer the droam- 
togand the dream world bsoome one. This awakoningj as we know 
by our dally exporioneo, does not result in the oxtlnotion or nega- 
tion o,( the dreamer or knower. It is a higher state of oonsoions- 
neas and in the oaso of awakening into the liitimaie Truth 
it is an nnhmitcd expansion, nninno, obangsloss finel beatitude, 
Oonlmted with it ore ‘illusion’ and ‘onango; the ditforenoe bet- 
ween whioh is one of degree and o'nd not of kind. The ultimatfl 
Truth is changeless and when ohange appears in it, ft is called 
illusion or Ulnsory appearance of the same Truth, The 
oanre of ohange lies in viewpoint or dnthti.' Tbo same persoii 
appears ns falnet to hie son, as husband to 'his wife, as nnole to 
niB srphow and so forth ThOt viey? point has its origin in inter- 
interest is th? product of maya and maya is the 
Pposlto or negation of Truth (ignoranoo) the toother of all illu- 
«iOD8,''~'Bdrtor.3 ’ , ‘ " 
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"Wio 0 Dr. Bunry Bidgely Bk'ans, Zitt. D, Author of '**The 
Old and the New Magic”, ‘•The Spirit World Ur.mBBked', "The 
Napoleon Myth’, ‘‘The Houae of the Rphinx (novel dealing vrith 
xnagio and mystery) “Oagliostro and biB'Egyptian Bite of Free- 
masonry.” t esoc. Editor of New Age Magazine ” (Maeonio). 
Born, Nov Ist 1861. Educated at various private academics and 
at George Washington University. *1 ook degree of Beohelor olE 
Xiaw at the University of Maryland in 1881 and of Doctor 
of Letters (Litt. D ) in 1911. Hoh of the A. A. 8. n. of Freemasonry, 
Student of psychical rescaiob, masonic symbolism and 
history and oomi nrotive religions— —Dfpofiw/ent of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. O., U. S, A. 

I regret to say that I cannot answer all the 
questions you ask regarding "the 14 points in the 
dream problem.” Tliey are too subtle for me. Mjr 
metaphysical studies have been rather suiierficial. 
As regards Point 8, I know 6i no faculty that 
•will, enhblo a dreamer to remain cognizant, duHng 
his dream state, of the fact that he is dreaming. 
The dream state seems to be so real. Perhaps, it 
may’ be the state of consciousness of the soul after 
death, in which we make our own heaven and hell. 
The dream pictures while they last are certainly as 
real and vital as anything experienced during the 
waiving state. Now I sincerely hope that when I 
reach the plane of spirit that I shall have the power 
of regulating my dreams at will. I look forward 
to the plane of spirit as being both objective and 
subjective, in fact very much lilce it is on earth, 
with this difference : the powto' to ngulaie breams 
ailoiK/tiut during the act of dreaming not to ' be 
aware that it is a dream. I should like, for example, 
to take by the ‘ hand dhe I loved very much and 
say to that one: "Come, let us enter the dream 
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state and for the time being live over some lovely 
event of our earth life, so that it would be so objec- 
tive that we could not distinguish it from reality, 
Then let ns awake and know each other again 
objectively as we did on earth." In our earth 
state our dreams are fantastic, often terrible, and 


inconsistent. The will seems to be asleep, or para- 
lyzed. 

I believe in the survival of the person- 
ality after death. Perhaps, at iirst, there is 
some bewilderment, and then gradually we recognize 
that wc have passed out of ^e mortal body. The 
awakening from a .syncope or trance induced 
by drugs, during a .surgical operation, may give 
us .‘some faint id^ of the process. 

In answer to question 14, yes, according to my 
philosophy there is a Reality, eternal, conscious and 
ever present in all the worlds, which we of the West 
call God : the Supreme Mind, which not only is im - 
mancut in all things but transcends them in the form 
of self-conscious Unity, just as man’s life is present in 
all parts of his body and transcends the whole in the 


ever present brain as a self-conscious unity. "As it 
w alwvo, 60 it is below", says Hermes Trismegistus. 
I believe that the soul is accompanied by some kind 
of ethereal bo<ly after death, if this were not so it 
would bo lost in the Infinite Life. 

P. &. I have always been interested in the 
\ odante philosophy ; its psychology is peculiarly 
mterwhug. Xlie planes of consciousness : Wa kip «r 
dreaming, dreamlessucss, and finally Turiia or 
cosmic coupcioueucss of the intensest kind are fiiip 
conceptions. The Hindoo thinkers cerrainly ^Ltd 
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the abyss fn their efiforts to discover truth. We, ii 
the West, are very much interested in psychica 
research. I was rather opposed to it at first, and 
wrote some things against it; but! have changed m]r 
opinion regarding it. 

XLVI 


From Hr, Solomon Cohen, Author of '* What is Qod," 

“ Homespun Philosophy.” Born May Ist, 1870 in Sklow, 
BubbIr. Arrived in New York at the age of 21. Parents, Jew, 
mother was very religions, father, a genius and great Talmud 

BeholEl., ManntaetwerofOmraUs, East Broadway, New York, 

T7.S.A. 

Sleep is the relaxation and rest to the body 
organism. Dreams are the impressions upon the 
brain of spiritual experiences. 

Before it is possible to get a glimpse of the 
truth about dreams, it is essential to differentiate be- 
tween the body and the consciousness inhabiting it. 
Ibis consciousness is independent of the body and 
functions both in the visible and invisible worlds. 
In the waking state its organ of expression is the 
physical brain, and its contact with the material 
world is through the fine organs of sense. ^Tiile the 
body sleeps, the consciousness functions independently 
in a finer body, is in another vehicle which responds 
to the world of spirit and the consciousness is there- 
fore aware of itself and its surroundings in this spirit 
world. 

It is not a question of place, but one of state. 
We live in both worlds and function in eithen accor- 
ding to whether we are active in one body .- jCj: ‘ the ^ 
other. We are always in heaven and always on earth, 
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and Jis onr body ia derived, from millions of other 
bodies and souls there is, therefore no beginning 
nor end to our life. are the fathers of yesterday 
and the children of to-morrow. 

Sleep is induced by tbe fetigue of the nerves and 
muscles of the body and is caused by the withdrawal 
of tbe cou'-ciousncss into a finer body. Although the 
atitnmatic action of the physical organs go on and even 
the brain leacts to external or suggestive stimuli, the 
Thinlter, the consciou«<ness, is separated from ic al- 
though do oly connected, and fe stDl fully active in the 
dream state It is then that we become oblivious of 
the ^vorld and all our troubles. It i<;then we take up 
our ‘'piiitual life, our inner eyes and senses are open- 
ed and we come in contact Nrith friends perhaps of 
a thoii>-and years ago. It is here wc see glimpses of 
the future It is hero we live an entirely different ^ife 
and receive many wonderful experiences. 

^Vbrt we call adicami-.bnt the reflection more 
01 Ir -disloitccl of the memory of these experiences 
b* ing impic'scd upon the phjrical brain at tbe lime 
of aw.^kciung. 

"S'' 'now that I, even T, irm He, And, there is 
Tio ifod with M<; (D(uf. 32 - 419 ) 

It i'impo.ciblo fnv thr»se who think the matter 
r fi)T tbeinsolves io admit that there can bo, any- 
tlntig cko in thf* universe but “ TVmf which was,- is 
^1 ‘kdl be”. God, an Pi biller Suys, " is the life of 
derjiim the rock, dreams in tho plant 
y animal”. That infinite intolligence, 
» f>'»urca of nil Spixitand iSub-tvnce, 

«.<ne and I nece-'^arily bn the creator out 
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of Himself, of everything which exists whether the 
tiny electron or the great orb of day, whether the 
protoplasmic coll or that wonderfully complex orga- 
nism the human body. 

We recognize two modes of his power — combina- 
tions of vertices of energy which we call matter and 
form, aM His consciousness which ensouls that form. 
That which wo call our consciousness or soul is but His 
consciousness limited and restricted by the form which 
it ensouls, which form is made up of that one conscious- 
ness still more limited and restricted in atomic and 
molecular forms. 

. It follows from this that man who in the long 
evolutionary process has arrived at the stage of .self 
consciousness, who knows himself as I am, lam myself 
is but reflecting the Divine self consciousness 
and that there is a further step where he will realize 
that he is but an expression of the one and that there 
dwells in his heart the real and he will then ex- 
plain " J am that" 

The essence of all religions is its practical ap- 
plications which we know as ethica precepts or Com- 
mandments. To keep or obey these, will not only make 
for a harmonious social relationship with one’s fellow- 
men but is the real religious life which will bring to 
every man eventually a realization of the Divine T.’ 

It is however, emphatically necessary, that 

these commandments should'* b,B' rightly^ understood 

and hence man must learn 'to know, the theology or 

philosophy behind them. For exan^le, the first of 

«ur well known Ten Commandments is I am the 

• * \ 
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Lord, thy Ood: thoti ^ha}f have no other gods hi*fore 
TOc” T^hieh throtig ignorance or lack ol right think- 
ing may be taken to infer that Got? i*’ a stiparate be- 
ing from ourrelve<t,' to Tvhorn one must bow down 
4ind worshij), but in the light of. ati nndorstanding 
that truly "we live and move and have onr 
being in* Him” .the vri^e man will recogniw that this . 
roininandment forbids him to bow, to worship or 
*erve any other being in heaven or on earth, but 
only ! the Divine tielf at the centre of his own nature, 
and which L- eqiinllv present in all creatures.” 

' XLA’Il 

grota Dr, Morton Prine?, A. B.. M. D., LL. D , /’rqfettor 
ef Nervoos Di«e»w«, Bmontua Professor, Tofts (College Medioa! 
School Suitor "Joatnal of ‘.bnotmil Psychology”; oufAor of 
“Bstor* ol Mlofl Someti Aotozoatlsm*', "DissooiBtloo of ’ 
41 Pcrronalitf”, ‘■The Unionscloos.*’ ••The Psychology ol the 
Keipsi^.etc Born 185* -Boston,- Mast, - U.f^.A 

"It interests me to notice how Indian philosophy' 
and \Vestern philosophy have aj>pi*oached ’ one 
another Your emioeptioii of the phenomenal uhiverf.c * 
atid the reality of matter is substantially the same, 
up to a wjt.'iin [mint, ns that which I worked nut a 
grtat nniJ.y yemv ago in my book, "'fhe Nature of ■ 
Miitd and Human Automatism”, which I think is the 
doVuueiut We^n-Hi tomecptiuii today "NVe separate . 
when w-> begin to deduce further conce[)ts from this 
fondaincntal eoiieepfion of reality, f wish I could 
f'-nd )yu a copy oi out of pript”. 



A Letter Worth Bekdin? 

{For Objective Idealists to Anjswcr) 

"My Dear Sir, 

Some • weeks ago, after a reading of Wiftrid 
Lay’s "Man’s Unconscions Conflict” and his "Mari’s 
Unconscions Spirit,” I wrote to him and asked if he 
eould oj^er anything to disprove the ‘ possibility of 
■f?MS so-ealltd mortal existtnei: beA^fa. dream — My‘^ 
Aream. Mr. Lay an-swered by loaning me your' 
"Dream Problem,” which I have found the most 
interesting reading in a long time. 'Mr. Lay. a'lso^ 
informed me that if I should send you 'ten' rules' 
you would mail me "The Dream Problem"’ 'aiid alio/ 
:another book you have recentlj" issued, bfeing a sequel * 
to "Hie Dream Problem.” Enclosed is*^heque "for. 
ten -rupees to cover cost of the books, winch I hope 
jou will forward to me at once, for I knmy ti^ newer 
book, like' the former, i«« a veritable feast'. ’ " • ' 

. I have- read little or nothing on ps3*cbolog5» or’ 
on dream. Like the majority of those of’the'We’stern' 
world I was content (for a time) with the religion I ' 
was-'brought up in, and did no reading outside'of^ 
church peri«xlical.«, and that ver\*. little.., LateV;!’ 
"became, dissatisfied' beca'usc I didn’t seeni tA derive | 
much good froiU'the' Almighti", and in time "I became"’, 
ari'agntistic. The last 3"ear I began to ,do 'a little 
investigating 113" reading a little of psypholbg3', 
Christian Science and at the same time to do a little, 
thinking. I read "Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams,”^ 
and one evening, like a flash, it occurred to ine’tha^'' 
.after all, this life perhaps is but a dream of mine. , I , 
brought up every contradiction I could -think of, biit.‘ 
Jifter alMhere is nothing to absolutely convince me 
:this might not be' JH’. dream, even the fact of m\^ 
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reading yonr "Dream Problem" and my -writing 
this letter to you and ordering your books. 

You can imagine, therefore, my appreciation 
of Your "Dream Problem" -when it is understood that 
it had novur even been .suggested to me by any one* 
or any bool: that this might be MY dream. 

.Something along this line Avas my theory: God 
created man in his image and likeness; therefore 
man spiritual, an idea of God having individual- 
ity, It might bo possible that my real self (my 
s]jiritual self ), through inactivity or other cause, is 
having a dream. As in a night dream, -we never 
” kiu/w the cause of it (if we ever do) until wea-waken, 
.so in this so-called mortal dream, I shall never kno\r 
the cau‘-c of it until I awaken to my spiritual con- 
teiousne"^. It is possible tobring into our night dreams 
OUT -waking conscioiisness, even though we cannot 
awalrcn onrs-elvas. But to the degree we are able 
to do this, just to that degree do our night dreams, 
seem Ics'' real and therefore less discordant. There- 
fore, 1 boUovc that to the degree I bring my spiri- 
tual coij.««ioui3nc5)S into this so-called mortal life- 
(dream) less real and less discordant will this life 
becnnie. I do not he.sitntc to say that if your "Dream 
Pnjblcm" Avi-ro u'^r'tl as a text book in our Western 
chnri'lus thore wuuhl be a marked improvement 
in "the afiaii,- < f men." 

J Avas much imjire'^'-ed AA-ith that portion of your 
book AAliieh deals AA-jth the dialogue bet-ween the 
drr-arrjfr and the sago. Abo particularly that part 
where it is stated that this being the dreamer’s dream 
(thi« life) there is no need to cxjwe’ss his belief or 
kiioAA'l* dg^’ of this fact tr) the world, or to endeavor to 
change men’fA a h-ws. It is needed only to change his 
own cf'n.-eiou-uw-s .” — Ivan Johvson, Indianapolis, 
. Indiana, U.S.A. 

p lO/P- 
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